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HIND  AND  THE  PANTHER. 


A  POEM. 

IN  THREE  PARTS. 


• -  Antiquam  exquirite  matrem. 

Et  vera,  inceffu,  patuit  Dea. 
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THE 


PREFACE 

TO  THE 

READER. 


1  HE  nation  is  in  too  high  a  ferment  for  me  to  ex¬ 
pert  either  fair  war,  or  even  fo  much  as  fair  quarter, 
from  a  reader  of  the  oppofite  party.  All  men  are 
engaged  either  on  this  fide  or  that ;  and  though  Con- 
fcience  is  the  common  Word,  which  is  given  by  both, 
yet  if  a  writer  fall  among  enemies,  and  cannot  give 
the  marks  of  their  confcience,  he  is  knocked  down 
before  the  reafons  of  his  own  are  heard.  A  preface, 
therefore,  which  is  but  a  befpeaking  of  favour,  is 
altogether  ufelefs.  What  I  defire  the  reader  ihould 
know  concerning  me,  he  will  find  in  the  body  of  the 
poem,  if  he  have  but  the  patience  to  perufe  it.  Only 
this  advertilement  let  him  take  beforehand,  which 
relates  to  the  merits  of  the  caufe.  No  general  cha¬ 
racters  of  parties  (call  them  either  Se6ts  or  Churches) 
can  be  fo  fully  and  exactly  drawn,  as  to  comprehend 
all  the  feveral  members  of  them  ;  at  leaft  all  fuch  as 
are  received  under  that  denomination.  For  example : 
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there  are  fome  of  the  Church  by  law  eftablifhed,  who 
envy  not  liberty  of  confcience  to  Diffenters ;  as  being 
well  fatisfied  that,  according  to  their  own  principles, 
they  ought  not  to  perfecute  them.  Yet  thefe,  by  rea- 
fon  of  their  fewnefs,  I  could  not  diftinguifli  from  the 
numbers  of  the  reft,  with  whom  they  are  embodied 
in  one  common  name.  On  the  other  fide,  there  are 
many  of  our  Sebts,  and  more  indeed  than  I  could 
reafonably  have  hoped,  who  have  withdrawn  them- 
felves  from  the  communion  of  the  Panther,  and  em¬ 
braced  this  gracious  indulgence  of  his  Majesty  in 
point  of  Toleration.  But  neither  to  the  one  nor  the 
other  of  thefe  is  this  fatire  any  way  intended :  it  is 
aimed  only  at  the  refrabtory  and  difobedient  on  either 
fide.  For  thofe,  who  are  come  over  to  the  royal 
party,  are  confequently  fuppofed  to  be  out  of  gun- 
fhot.  Our  phyficians  have  obferved,  that,  in  procefs 
of  time,  fome  difeafes  have  abated  of  their  virulence, 
and  have  in  a  manner  worn  out  their  malignity,  fo  as 
to  be  no  longer  mortal ;  and  why  may  not  I  fuppofe 
the  fame  concerning  fome  of  thofe,  who  have  formerly 
been  enemies  to  Kingly  Government,  as  well  as 
Catholic  Religion  ?  I  hope  they  have  now  another 
notion  of  both,  as  having  found,  by  comfortable  ex¬ 
perience,  that  the  doctrine  of  perfecution  is  far  from 
being  an  article  of  our  faith. 

It  is  not  for  any  private  man  to  cenfure  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  a  foreign  prince ;  but,  without  fufpicion 
of  flattery,  I  may  praife  our  own,  who  has  taken  con¬ 
trary  meafures,  and  thofe  more  luitable  to  the  lpirit 
of  Chriftianity.  Some  of  the  Diffenters,  in  their 
addreffes  to  his  Majefty,  have  faid,  “  That  he  has 
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“  reftored  God  to  his  empire  over  confcience.”  I 
confefs,  I  dare  not  ftretch  the  figure  to  fo  great  a 
boldnefs ;  but  I  may  fafely  fay,  that  confcience  is  the 
royalty  and  prerogative  of  every  private  man.  He 
is  abfolute  in  his  own  bread;,  and  accountable  to  no 
earthly  power,  for  that  which  paffes  only  betwixt 
God  and  him.  Thofe  who  are  driven  into  the  fold 
are,  generally  fpeaking,  rather  made  hypocrites  than 
converts. 

This  indulgence  being  granted  to  all  the  fe£ts,  it 
ought  in  reafon  to  be  expected,  that  they  fhould  both 
receive  it,  and  receive  it  thankfully.  For,  at  this 
time  of  day,  to  refufe  the  benefit,  and  adhere  to  thofe, 
whom  they  have  efteemed  their  perfecutors,  what  is 
it  elle,  but  publicly  to  own,  that  they  differed  not 
before  for  confcience  fake,  but  only  out  of  pride  and 
obftinacy,  to  feparate  from  a  Church  for  thofe  impo- 
fitions,  which  they  now  judge  may  be  lawfully 
obeyed  ?  After  they  have  fo  long  contended  for  their 
claffical  ordination  (not  to  fpeak  of  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies)  will  they  at  length  fubmit  to  an  epifcopal  ? 
If  they  can  go  fo  far  out  of  complaifance  to  their  old 
enemies,  methinks  a  little  reafon  fhould  perfuade  them 
to  take  another  ftep,  and  fee  whither  that  would  lead 
them. 

Of  the  receiving  this  toleration  thankfully  I  ftiall 
fay  no  more,  than  that  they  ought,  and  I  doubt  not 
they  will  confider  from  what  hands  they  received  it. 
It  is  not  from  a  Cyrus,  a  heathen  prince,  and  a  fo¬ 
reigner,  but  from  a  Chriftian  King,  their  native  fove- 
reign ;  who  experts  a  return  in  fpecie  from  them, 
that  the  kindnefs,  which  he  has  gracioufly  fliewn 
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them,  may  be  retaliated  on  thofe  of  his  own  perfua- 

fion. 

As  for  the  poem  in  general,  I  will  only  thus  far 
fatisfy  the  reader,  that  it  was  neither  impofed  on  me, 
nor  fo  much  as  the  fubjeft  given  me  by  any  man. 
It  was  written  during  the  lalt  winter  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  lpring,  though  with  long  interruptions  of 
ill  health  and  other  hindrances.  About  a  fortnight 
before  I  had  finillied  it,  his  Majefty’s  declaration  for 
liberty  of  confcience  came  abroad :  which,  if  I  had 
fo  foon  expected,  I  might  have  fpared  myfelf  the  la¬ 
bour  of  writing  many  things  which  are  contained  in 
the  third  part  of  it.  But  I  was  always  in  fome  hope, 
that  the  Church  of  England  might  have  been  per- 
fuaded  to  have  taken  off  the  Penal  Laws  and  the 
Teft,  which  was  one  defign  of  the  poem,  when  I 
propofed  to  myfelf  the  writing  of  it. 

It  is  evident  that  fome  part  of  it  was  only  occa- 
fional,  and  not  firft  intended :  I  mean  that  defence 
of  myfelf,  to  which  every  honeft  man  is  bound,  when 
he  is  injurioufly  attacked  in  print ;  and  I  refer  mylelf 
to  the  iud«ment  of  thofe  who  have  read  the  Anfwer 
to  the  Defence  of  the  late  King’s  Papers,  and  that  of 
the  Dutchefs  (in  which  laft  I  was  concerned)  how 
charitably  I  have  been  reprefented  there.  I  am  now- 
informed  both  of  the  author  and  fupervifers  of  his 
pamphlet,  and  will  reply,  when  I  think  he  can  affront 
me :  for  I  am  of  Socrates’s  opinion,  that  all  creatures 
cannot.  In  the  mean  time  let  him  confider,  whether 
he  deferved  not  a  more  fevere  reprehenfion,  than  I 
gave  him  formerly,  for  ufing  fo  little  refpedl  to  the 
memory  of  thofe  whom  he  pretended  to  anfwer ;  and 
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at  his  leifure,  look  out  for  fome  original  treatife  of 
Humility,  written  by  any  Proteftant  in  Englilh,  (I 
believe  I  may  fay  in  any  other  tongue  :)  for  the  mag¬ 
nified  piece  of  Duncomb  on  that  fubje6t,  which  either 
he  mull  mean,  or  none,  and  with  which  another  of 
his  fellows  has  upbraided  me,  was  tranilated  from 
the  Spanilh  of  Rodriguez ;  though  with  the  omiffion 
of  the  feventeenth,  the  twenty  fourth,  the  twenty- 
fifth,  and  the  laft  chapter,  which  will  be  found  in 
comparing  of  the  books. 

He  would  have  infinuated  to  the  world,  that  her 
late  Highnefs  died  not  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  de¬ 
clares  himfelf  to  be  now  fatisfied  to  the  contrary,  in 
which  he  has  given  up  the  caufe :  for  matter  of  fa6t 
was  the  principal  debate  betwixt  us.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  would  difpute  the  motives  of  her  change ; 
how  prepofteroufly,  let  all  men  judge,  when  he  feemed 
to  deny  the  fubject  of  the  controverfy,  the  change  it- 
felf.  And  becaufe  I  would  not  take  up  this  ridicu¬ 
lous  challenge,  he  tells  the  world  I  cannot  argue  : 
but  he  may  as  well  infer,  that  a  Catholic  cannot  fall, 
becaufe  he  will  not  take  up  the  cudgels  againft  Mrs. 
James,  to  confute  the  Proteftant  religion. 

I  have  but  one  word  more  to  fay  concerning  the 
poem  as  fuch,  and  abftrafiting  from  the  matters, 
either  religious  or  civil,  which  are  handled  in  it. 
The  firft  part,  confifting  molt  in  general  charafiters 
and  narration,  I  have  endeavoured  to  raife,  and  give 
itdhe  majeftic  turn  of  heroic  poefy.  The  fecond, 
being  matter  of  difpute,  and  chiefly  concerning 
Church  Authority,  I  was  obliged  to  make  as  plain 
and  perfpicuous  as  poffibly  I  could ;  yet  not  wholly 
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neglecting  the  numbers,  though  I  had  not  frequent 
occafions  for  the  magnificence  of  verfe.  The  third, 
which  has  more  of  the  nature  of  domeftic  converfa- 
tion,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  more  free  and  familiar  than 
the  two  former. 

There  are  in  it  two  Epifodes,  or  Fables,  which 
are  interwoven  with  the  main  defign  ;  fo  that  they 
are  properly  parts  of  it,  though  they  are  alfo  diftinCt 
ftories  of  themfelves.  In  both  of  thefe  I  have  made 
ufe  of  the  common  places  of  Satire,  whether  true  or 
falfe,  which  are  urged  by  the  members  of  the  one 
Church  againft  the  other  :  at  which  I  hope  no  reader 
of  either  party  will  be  fcandalized,  becaufe  they  are 
not  of  my  invention,  but  as  old,  to  my  knowledge, 
as  the  times  of  Boccace  and  Chaucer  on  the  one  fide, 
and  as  thofe  of  the  Reformation  on  the  other. 


THE 


HIND  AND  THE  PANTHER  *. 

A  milk-white  Hind,  immortal  and  urn- 
chang’d, 

Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  foreft  rang’d ; 

*  This  piece  is  a  defence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  by 

way  of  dialogue  between  a  Hind,  who  reprefents  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  a  Panther,  who  fuftains  the  character  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Thefe  two  beads  very  learnedly  debate  the  princi¬ 
pal  points  controverted  between  the  two  Churches,  as  tranfub- 
llantiation,  infallibility,  church-authority,  &c.  This  poem  was 
immediately  attacked  by  the  wits ;  particularly  by  Montague, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  Prior,  who  joined  in  writing 
The  Hind  and  Panther,  parodied  in  the  Story  of  the  Country  Mouje 
and  the  City  Maufe.  Derrick. 

*  There  is  a  pointed  allufion  to  this  poem,  in  a  fatire  entitled 
Eccbolius  Britannicus,  or  A  Memento  to  the  Jacobites  of  the  higher 
order ;  in  which,  indeed,  many  of  Dryden’s  phrafes  and  fenti- 
ments  are  introduced,  and  printed  in  the  Italic  character.— 
This  fatire  is  worthy  of  perufal.  It  occurs  in  “  The  loyal  and 
impartial  Satyrift,  containing  eight  Mifcellany  Poems,  4to. 
Lond. 

ECEBQLIUS  BRITANNICUS,  &C. 

You,  whom  Religion  fits  fo  loofe  about, 

That  you  want  charity  to  fill  it  out  ; 

You  that  can’t  fwear,  (that  might  confift  with  Love) 

Yet  curfe  and  damn  like  the  great  Lateran  Jove  ; 
Remember  him  who  lately  feem’d  to  fay, 

What  is  Religion  but  a  Solemn  Play  ? 

We  do  but  aft  a  while,  and  then  give  o’er ; 

And,  when  we  quit  this  ftage,  we  are  no  more. 
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Without  unfpotted,  innocent  within, 

She  fear’d  no  danger,  for  fhe  knew  no  fin. 

In  vain  men  hope  th’ abyfs  of  light  to  fee, 

No  fpirits  wait  in  hollow  trees  beneath, 

Nor  is  there  any  bellowing  after  death, 

Tis  all  but  vain  and  fenfelefs  poetry  : 

Death  Ihuts  the  comick  fcene  ;  when  parted  hence 
None  ever  cry’d,  What  am  I ,  or  from  whence  ? 

No  daemons  walk  ;  no  glaring  eye-balls  rowl ; 

But  horrid Jlillnefs  then  invades  the  foul. 

Great  fouls  difcern  not  when  the  leap’s  too  wide  ; 

Heroes  will  be  for  ever  changing  fide : 

And  fmce  religions  vary  like  the  wind, 

Who  would  to  one  be  curfedly  confin'd  ? 

He  that  can  fervilely  creep  lifter  one. 

Is  fafe,  but  ne’er  Jhall  reach  promotion. 

Sell  Plays  for  Legends,  (that’s  the  way  to  profper,) 

I’ll  part  with  lcenes  for  a  more  coflly  fhrine; 

Phillis  for  Bridget,  or  Saint  Katherine, 

Bizarre  and  Efcapade  for  Pater  Nojler  ; 

My  Maximin  for  Lewis ;  and  I  hope 
To  find  a  new  Almanzor  in  the  Pope. 

Rome’s  Church,  tho’  once  a  whore,  now  cannot  be  ; 
She  mufi  be  chafe,  becaufe  file’s  lov’d  by  me. 

How  dear  is  Mother -Church,  how  charming  fair,  ") 
To  a  diftreffed  finner  in  defpair !  £ 

The  world  fhall  fee  I’ll  turn,  becaufe  I  dare.  J 

As  once  Empedocles  to  get  a  name, 

Wing’d  with  ambition  to  be  thought  a  god, 

O’er  unfrequented  hills,  and  peaks  untrod, 

Pafs’d  into  fcorching  Aetna’s  liquid  flame  : 

So  to  be  dubb’d  a  faint,  and  fill  a  dory, 

Prom  fairy  land,  and  dark  enchanted  file, 

From  mountains  of  the  moon,  and  head  of  Nile, 
Immortal  Bays  will  pafs  to  Purgatory. 

2. 

But  ha  !  what  flrange  new  projett  here  is  (hewn, 

So  long  kept  fecret,  and  fo  lately  known  ? 

As  if  our  old  plot  modefily  withdrew. 

And  here  in  private  were  brought  forth  anew. 

New  almanacks  foretel  fome  change  at  hand, 

When  bearficinn’d  men  in  floating  cafles  land  ; 

And  all  our  hopes,  like  old  men’s  children,  be 
B1  ailed  and  wither’d  in  their  infancy. 
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Yet  had  fhe  oft  been  chas’d  with  horns  and 
hounds,  5 

And  Scythian  {hafts ;  and  many  winged 
wounds 


Parfons  and  Curates  carelefs  of  their  charge, 

And  fafe  in  holy  eafe,  now  live  at  large ; 

Unguarded  leave  their  pofts,  away  they  flie  ; 

And  all  diffolv’d  in  New  Allegiance  lie. 

The  Prelates  are  protected  by  the  Bar, 

Dull  heroes  fatten  llill  with  fpoils  of  war; 

Ah  !  why  fhould  a  worfe  fortune  be  defign'd 
For  him  that  wrote  the  Panther  and  the  Hind  ! 

Is  this  the  ftate  his  Holinefs  has  giv’n  ? 

Is  this  our  Cape  of  Hope,  and  promis’d  hav’n  ? 

This  province  my  Unhappy  Change  has  got, 

This  portion  is  the  lofing  Converts  lot. 

This  region  my  falfe  wandring  fteps  have  found, 

And  fortune  Jlies  me  like  enchanted  ground. 

Bed  take  th’  occafion,  and  this  clime  forfake, 

While  time  is  given ;  Ho,  Brother  Teague  awake. 

If  thou  art  he  ;  but  ah  !  how  funk  in  tone  ! 

How  chang’d  from  proud  Bullero  to  0  Hone  ! 

How  faded  all  thy  laurels  are  !  I  fee 
My  fate  too  foon,  and  my  own  change  in  thee. 

Into  what  wild  diftra&ion  am  I  brought ! 

I'm  loft,  and  caught  in  my  own  web  of  thought : 

I  burn,  I’m  all  on  fire,  I  more  than  bum : 

Stand  off,  I  have  not  leifure  yet  to  turn. 

What  have  thefe  bears,  thele  boars,  and  dirty  fwine, 

Thefe  heretick  dogs,  to  do  with  me  or  mute  ? 

I’ll  ne’er  repent  of  fuch  a  gallant  crime  : 

When  Wits  are  down,  dull  Fops  will  watch  their  time. 

Our  fame  is  hulh’t,  as  hope  itfelf  lay  dead. 

And  Rome  begins  to  nod  her  drooping  head  : 

The  little  Teagues  in  dreams  the,ir  howls  repeat. 

And  weeping  laurels  with  the  night-dew  fweat : 

Panthers  are  now  at  reft,  but  fear  denies 
Sleep  to  my  Hind,  and  to  her  Poet’s  eyes. 

This  fpirited  poem,  I  fhould  add,  is  in  the  title-page  only  of 
the  Mifcellany  inferibed,  To  the  truly  Orthodox  Critic  and  Poet, 
J.  D - n,  Efq. 


Todd, 
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Aim'd  at  her  heart ;  was  often  forced  to  fly. 
And  doom'd  to  death  though  fated  not  to  die. 


Yer.  1.  A  milk-white  Hind,]  It  is  impoffible  to  add  any 
thing  to  the  juft  criticifm,  the  true  wit,  and  well  pointed  ridi¬ 
cule,  with  which  Mr.  Montague  and  Mr.  Prior  attacked  and  ex- 
pofed  the  matchlefs  abfurdity  of  the  plan  of  this  poem  in  the 
following  words  : — 

“  The  favourers  of  the  Hind  and  Panther  will  be  apt  to  fay  in 
its  defence,  that  the  bell  things  are  capable  of  being  turned  to 
ridicule  ;  that  Homer  has  been  burlefqued,  and  Virgil  travelled, 
without  fuffering  any  thing  in  their  reputation  from  that  buf¬ 
foonery ;  and  that  in  like  manner,  the  Hind  and  the  Panther 
may  be  an  exadl  poem,  though  ’tis  the  fubjedt  of  our  raillery. 
But  there  is  this  difference,  that  thofe  authors  are  wrefted  from 
their  true  fenfe,  and  this  naturally  falls  into  ridicule  ;  there  is 
nothing  reprefented  here  as  monftrous  and  unnatural,  which  is 
not  fo  equally  in  the  original.  Firlt  as  to  the  general  defign,  is 
it  not  as  ealy  to  imagine  two  mice  bilking  coachmen,  and  fup- 
ping  at  the  Devil,  as  to  fuppofe  a  hind  entertaining  the  panther 
at  a  hermit’s  cell,  difcuffing  the  greatell  mylleries  of  religion, 
and  telling  you  her  fon  Rodriguez  writ  very  good  Spanilh  ?  What 
can  be  more  improbable  and  contradi&ory  to  the  rules  and  ex¬ 
amples  of  all  fables,  and  to  the  very  defign  and  ufe  of  them  ? 
They  were  firft  began  and  raifed  to  the  higheft  perfection  in 
the  eaftern  countries,  where  they  wrote  in  figns,  and  fpoke  in 
parables,  and  delivered  the  moft  ufeful  precepts  in  delightful 
ltories  ;  which  for  their  aptnefs  were  entertaining  to  the  moll 
judicious,  and  led  the  vulgar  into  underllanding  by  furprifing 
them  with  their  novelty,  and  fixing  their  attention.  All  their 
fables  carry  a  double  meaning  ;  the  ftory  is  one  and  entire  ;  the 
characters  the  fame  throughout,  not  broken  or  changed,  and 
always  conformable  to  the  nature  of  the  creatures  they  intro¬ 
duce.  They  never  tell  you,  that  the  dog  which  fnapt  at  a  Iha- 
dow  loft  his  troop  of  horfe — that  would  be  unintelligible — a 
piece  of  flefh  is  proper  for  him  to  drop,  and  the  reader  will  ap¬ 
ply  it  to  mankind.  They  would  not  fay  that  the  daw,  who  was 
fo  proud  of  her  borrowed  plumes,  looked  very  ridiculous  when 
Rodriguez  came  and  took  away  all  the  book  but  the  17th,  24th, 
and  25th  chapters,  which  the  ftole  from  him.  But  this  is  his  new 
way  of  telling  a  ftory,  and  confounding  the  moral  and  the  fable 
together. 

Before  the  word  was  written,  faid  the  hind, 

Our  Saviour  preach’d  the  faith  to  all  mankind. 
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Not  fo  her  young ;  for  their  unequal  line 
Was  hero’s  make,  half  human,  half  divine.  10 
Their  earthly  mold  obnoxious  was  to  fate. 

The  immortal  part  affum’d  immortal  ftate. 

Of  thefe  a  flaughter’d  army  lay  in  blood, 
Extended  o’er  the  Caledonian  wood, 

Their  native  walk  ;  whofe  vocal  blood  arofe,  15 
And  cry’d  for  pardon  on  their  perjur’d  foes. 
Their  fate  was  fruitful,  and  the  fanguine  feed, 
Endu’d  with  fouls,  increas’d  the  facred  breed. 

What  relation  has  the  hind  to  our  Saviour  ?  Or  what  notion 
have  we  of  a  panther’s  bible  ?  If  you  fay  he  means  the  Church, 
how  does  the  Church  feed  on  lawns,  or  range  the  foreft  ?  Let  it 
be  always  a  Church,  or  always  the  cloven-footed  bead,  for  we 
cannot  bear  his  drifting  the  fcene  every  line.  If  it  is  abfurd  in 
comedies  to  make  a  peafant  talk  in  the  drain  of  a  hero,  or  a 
country  wench  ufe  the  language  of  a  court,  how  monftrous  is  it 
to  make  a  pried  of  a  hind,  and  a  parfon  of  a  panther!  To  bring 
them  in  disputing  with  all  the  formalities  and  terms  of  the  fchool  ! 
Though,  as  to  the  arguments  themfelves,  thofe,  we  confefs,  are 
fuited  to  the  capacity  of  the  beads  ;  and  if  we  would  fuppofe  a 
hind  expreding  herfelf  about  thefe  matters,  die  would  talk  at 
that  rate.*  Dr.  J.  Warton. 

Ver.  1.  - Hind,']  It  is  Angular,  that  in  the  mod  curious 

account  of  old  Sanjkreet  Fables,  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  en¬ 
titled  Heeto-pades,  or  Amicable  Indrudion,  animals,  like  our 
hind  and  panther,  are  fometimes  abfurdly  introduced  as  arguing 
on  fubjeds  of  theology;  a  tyger  is  defcribed  as  devout,  and 
praifing  charity  and  religious  duties ;  an  old  moufe  is  well  verfed 
in  Neetee  Sctjlras,  or  Sydem  of  Policy  and  Ethics  ;  and  a  cat 
reads  religious  books.  Mr.  Wilkins  trandated  the  Mahabarat, 
an  Epic  Poem,  and  Sir  William  Jones  the  Sacontala,  a  Drama 
of  a  furpriling  early  date,  and  an  invaluable  curiodty  on  account 
of  the  manners  defcribed  in  it.  Dr.  J.  Warton. 

Ver.  14.  -  the  Caledonian  wood,]  The  ravages  and 

diforders  committed  by  the  Scotch  covenanters  gave  occadon  to 
thefe  lines.  Derrick. 
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So  captive  Ifrael  multiply’d  in  chains, 

A  numerous  exile,  and  enjoy’d  her  pains.  20 
With  grief  and  gladnefs  mix’d,  the  mother 
view’d 

Her  martyr’d  offspring,  and  their  race  renew’d ; 
Their  corpfe  to  perifh,  but  their  kind  to  laft. 

So  much  the  deathlefs  plant  the  dying  fruit 
lurpafs’d. 

Panting  and  penfive  now  fhe  rang’d  alone,  25 
And  wander’d  in  the  kingdoms,  once  her  own. 
The  common  hunt,  though  from  their  rage  re- 
ftrain’d 

By  fovereign  power,  her  company  difdain’d  ; 
Grinn’d  as  they  pafs’d,  and  with  a  glaring  eye 
Gave  gloomy  figns  of  fecret  enmity.  30 

’Tis  true,  (lie  bounded  by,  and  trip’d  fo  light, 
They  had  not  time  to  take  a  Heady  fight. 

For  truth  has  fuch  a  face  and  fuch  a  mein, 

As  to  be  lov’d  needs  only  to  be  feen. 

The  bloody  Bear,  an  independent  bead,  55 
Unlick’d  to  form,  in  groans  her  hate  expreft. 

Ver.  21.  -  the  mother  view'd]  Original  edition, 

their  mother.  Todd. 

Ver.  29.  Grinin  d  as  they  pafs’d,  and  with  a  glaring  eye 
Gave  gloomy  figns  &c.] 

Dryden  here,  I  think,  had  Milton  in  his  mind.  See  Par. 
Loll,  x.  713. 

-  or,  with  countenance  grim, 

Glar'd  on  him  palling. - -  Todd. 

Ver.  35.  The  bloody  Bear,  an  independent  beajl,]  The  Inde¬ 
pendents  were  a  fed  of  Proteftants,  who  held,  that  “  each 
“  church,  within  itfelf,  had  fufficient  power  to  do  every  thing 
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Among  the  timorous  kind  the  quaking  Hare 
Profefs’d  neutrality,  but  would  not  fwear. 

Next  her  the  buffoon  Ape,  as  atheifts  ufe, 
Mimick’d  all  fe6ts,  and  had  his  own  to  chufe :  40 

“  relative  to  church-government.”  They  fprung  up  amidft  the 
confufions  of  Charles  the  Firft’s  reign,  about  the  year  1643. 
Walker  calls  them  a  competition  of  Jews,  Chritlians,  and  Turks. 
See  his  Hiftory  of  Independency,  p.  1,  27;  for  which  he  was 
committed  by  Cromwell  to  the  Tower.  See  Echard’s  Hiftory 
of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  435,  for  an  account  of  their  rife.  Butler 
calls  them, 

“  The  maggots  of  corrupted  texts.” 

Hud.  p.  3.  v.  10. 

And  our  author,  in  his  Religio  Laici,  fays, 

“  The  fly-blown  text  creates  a  crawling  brood, 

“  And  turns  to  maggots  what  was  meant  for  food.” 

Becaufe  that,  in  order  to  infufe  into  people  a  notion  that  they 
had  aright  to  chufe  their  own  pallors,  they  corrupted  this  text: 
Wherefore,  brethren,  look  you  out  from  among  you  feven  men  of 
honejl  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghofl,  whom  ye  (inftead  of  we)  may 
appoint  over  this  bufmefs.  Ads  vi.  3.  Field  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  firft  printer  of  this  forgery,  and  to  have  received  for  it  15001. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certainly  to  be  found  in  feveral  of  his 
editions  of  the  Bible,  particularly  in  his  fine  folio  of  1659-60, 
and  his  odavo  of  l66l.  Derrick. 

Ver.  37.  -  the  quaking  Hare 

Profefs’d  neutrality,  but  would  not  fwear.] 

The  Quakers:  fo  called  from  certain  tremblings  and  convul- 
fions,  with  which  they  appear  to  be  feized  at  their  religious 
meetings.  They  decline  all  military  employments ;  rejed  the 
ufe  of  arms,  which  they  call  profane  and  carnal  weapons ;  and 
refufe  the  oaths.  Their  affirmation  is  nowT  admitted,  by  Ad  of 
Parliament,  in  our  jufticiary  courts,  as  of  equal  force  to  an  oath 
taken  by  a  perfon  of  any  other  perfuafion  upon  the  gofpel. 

Derrick. 

Ver.  39.  Next  her  the  buffoon  Ape ]  No  particular  fed  is 
meant  by  the  buffoon  ape,  but  libertines  and  latitudinarians, 
perfons  ready  to  conform  to  any  thing  to  ferve  their  turn. 

Derrick. 
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Still  when  the  Lion  look’d,  his  knees  he  bent, 
And  paid  at  church  a  courtier’s  compliment. 
The  bridled  Baptift  Boar,  impure  as  he, 

(But  whiten’d  with  the  foam  of  fan6tity,) 

Ver.  43.  The  brijiled  Baptijl  Boar,]  The  unexampled  ab- 
furdities  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Anabaptids  were 
too  inviting  and  copious  a  fubject  for  Swift  not  to  feize,  and 
enabled  him  to  give  fome  of  the  fined:  touches  of  ridicule  in  his 
Tale  of  a  Tub. 

“  Having,  from  his  manner  of  living,  frequent  occafions  to 
waff  hiinfelf,  he  would  often Jeap  over  head  and  ears  into  the 
water,  though  it  were  in  the  rnidd  of  the  winter,  but  was  always 
obferved  to  come  out  again  much  dirtier,  if  pofiible,  than  when 
he  went  in. 

“  He  was  the  fird  that  ever  found  out  the  fecret  of  contriving 
a  foporiferous  medicine  to  be  conveyed  in  at  the  ears :  it  was  a 
compound  of  fulphur  and  balm  of  Gilead,  with  a  little  Pilgrim’s 
Progrefs  falve. 

“  He  wore  a  large  plaider  of  artificial  cavfiics  on  his  domach, 
with  the  fervour  of  which  he  could  fet  himfelf  a  groaning,  like 
the  famous  board,  upon  application  of  a  red  hot  iron. 

(<  He  would  dand  in  the  turning  of  a  dreet,  and  calling  to 
thofe  who  pafled  by,  would  cry  to  one,  Worthy  Sir,  do  me  the 
honour  of  a  good  Jlap  in  the  chops :  to  another,  Honejl  friend,  pray 
favour  me  with  a  handfome  kick  on  the  arfe :  Madam,  ffall  I  en¬ 
treat  a  fmall  box  on  the  ear  from  your  lad yffip’s  fair  hand  ?  Noble 
captain,  lend  a  reafonable  thwack,  for  the  love  of  God,  with  that 
cane  of  your  s,  over  thefe  poor  Jhoulders.  And  when  he  had,  by 
fuch  earned  felicitations,  made  a  fhift  to  procure  a  hading 
fufficient  to  fwell  up  his  fancy  and  his  fides,  he  would  return 
home  extremely  comforted,  and  full  of  terrible  accounts  of  what 
he  had  undergone  for  the  public  good.  Obferve  this  Jlroke,  (faid 
he,  diewing  his  bare  fhoulders)  a  plaguy  janifary  gave  it  me  this 
very  morning  at  feven  o’clock ,  as  with  much  ado  I  was  driving  off 
the  great  Turk.  Neighbours  of  mine,  this  broken  head  deferves  a 
plaijler ;  had  poor  Jack  been  tender  of  his  noddle,  you  would  have 
feen  the  Pope  and  the  French  King  long  before  this  time  of  day 
among  your  wives  and  your  warehoufes.  Dear  Chrijlians,  the  Great 
Mogul  was?  come  as  far  as  Whitechapel,  and  you  may  thank  thefe 
poor  fides,  that  he  hath  not  (God  blefs  us)  already  fwallowed  up 
man,  woman,  and  child.”  Dr.  J.  Wahton. 

Ibid.  The  brijiled  Baptift  Boar,  &c.J  The  Anabaptids,  who 
reject  infant  baptifm,  and  baptize  only  adults  by  immerfion. 

Derrick. 
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With  fat  pollutions  fill’d  the  facred  place,  45^ 
And  mountains  levell’d  in  his  furious  race  ;  > 

So  firft  rebellion  founded  was  in  grace.  ' 

O 

But  fince  the  mighty  ravage,  which  he  made 
In  German  forefts,  had  his  guilt  betray’d, 

With  broken  tulhs,  and  with  a  borrow’d  name*  50 
He  fhunn’d  the  vengeance,  and  conceal'd  the 
fbame ; 

So  lurk’d  in  fe<5ts  unfeen.  With  greater  guile 
Falfe  Reynard  fed  on  confecrated  fpoil  : 

The  gracelefs  beaft  by  Athanafius  firft 
Was  chas’d  from  Nice  ;  then,  by  Socinua 
nurs’d,  *  55 

His  impious  race  their  blafphemy  renew’d. 
And  nature’s  King  through  nature’s  optics 
view’d. 

Revers’d  they  view’d  him  leffen’d  to  their  eye, 
Nor  in  an  infant  could  a  God  defcry  ; 

New  (warming  fe6ts  to  this  obliquely  tend,  60 
Hence  they  began,  and  here  they  all  wall  end. 

What  weight  of  ancient  w’itnefs  can  prevail. 
If  private  reafon  hold  the  public  fcale  ? 

Ver.  49-  In  German  forefts,  hail  his  guilt  betray'd,]  They 
fucceeded  to  the  rife  of  Lutheranifin  in  Germany  about  the  year 
152  L,  and  committed  innumerable  a£ts  of  violence,  particplarly 
in  Munftef.  Derrick. 

Ver.  53.  Falfe  Reynard  fed  on  Confecrated  fpoil  : 

Tkegracelefi  beaft  tk c.J 

This  alludes  to  the  perfecution  of  the  Ariansf  and  the  rife  of 
the  Socinians,  Derrick. 
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But,  gracious  God,  how  well  doft  thou  provide 
For  erring  judgments  an  unerring  guide  !  65 

Thy  throne  is  darknefs  in  the  abyfs  of  light, 

A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  fight. 

O  teach  me  to  believe  thee  thus  conceal’d, 
And  fearch  no  farther  than  thyfelf  reveal’d ; 
But  her  alone  for  my  director  take,  70 

Whom  thou  haft  promis’d  never  to  forfake  ! 
My  thoughtlefs  youth  was  wing’d  with  vain  de¬ 
li  res, 

My  manhood,  long  milled  by  wandering  fires, 
Follow’d  falfe  lights ;  and*  when  their  glimple 

was  gone, 

My  pride  ftruck  out  new  fparkles  of  her  own.  76 
Such  wras  I,  fuch  by  nature  Itill  I  am  ; 

Be  thine  the  glor}^  and  be  mine  the  lhame. 
Good  life  be  now  my  talk:  my  doubts  are  done  : 
What  more  could  fright  my  faith,  than  three  in 
one  ? 

Can  I  believe  eternal  God  could  lie 
Dilguis’d  in  mortal  mold  and  infancy  ?  v 

That  the  great  Maker  of  the  world  could  die  ?  ) 

Vcr.  64.  . .  him  util  dofl  thou  provide 

Fur  erring  judgments  an  unerring  guide  /] 

Here  our  author  allows  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  contrary  to  his  politico  in  Relbdo 
Laici,  Vol.  i.  p.  4-03. 

“  Such  an  omnifeient  Church  we  will),  &c." 

And  then  proceeds  to  thank  God  for  his  own  converfion  ! 

Derkick. 

Ver.  SQi  - —  Maker  of  the  world  could  die?]  Of  all  the 

numerous  artifts  who  have  cxercifed  their  talents  on  this  fubjed. 
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And  after  that  truft  my  imperfect  fenfe, 

Which  calls  in  queftion  his  omnipotence  ? 

Can  I  my  reafon  to  my  faith  compel,  85 

And  {hall  my  fight,  and  touch,  and  tafte  rebel  ? 
Superior  faculties  are  fet  afide  ; 

Shall  their  fubfervient  organs  be  mv  guide  ? 
Then  let  the  moon  ufurp  the  rule  of  day. 

And  winking  tapers  {hew  the  fun  his  way ;  90 

For  what  my  fenfes  can  themfelves  perceive, 

I  need  no  revelation  to  believe. 

Can  they  who  fay  the  Hoft  ihould  be  defcry’d 
By  fenfe,  define  a  body  glorify’d  ? 

Impaffable,  and  penetrating  parts  ?  95 

Let  them  declare  by  what  myfterious  arts 
He  {hot  thatbody  through  the  oppofing  might} 
Of  bolts  and  bars  impervious  to  the  light,  f 
And  {food  before  his  train  confefs'd  in  openC 
light.  J 

M.  Angelo  feems  to  have  treated  it  in  the  moft  Ikilful  and  ftriking 
manner.  In  a  picture  of  the  Paffion,  he  has  reprefented  the  Vir¬ 
gin  looking  at  her  crucified  Son,  without  grief,  without  regret, 
without  tegrs.  He  fuppofes  her  interefted  in  this  great  myftery, 
and  therefore  makes  her  bear  this  view  of  his  death  with  a  kind 
of  fublime  tranquillity  and  unmovednefs.  Dr.  J.  Wartoi. 

Ver.  85.  Cun  I  my  renfon  to  my  faith  compel, ]  Dryden  here 
advances  the  doctrine  of  tranfubltantiation,  which  he  reconciles 
to  the  Divine  Omnipotence,  and  entirely  difclaims  the  ufe  of 

reafon  in  difeufiing  it.  Deiiiuck. 

© 

Ver.  95.  Impaffable,]  JmpafiLle.  Original  edition. 

Todd. 

Ver.  99.  And  food  before  his  train  confcfs’d  in  open  fight.  ] 

-  purd  pm-  nodtem  in  luce  refulfii 

Alma  parens,  confeffa  Deam. 
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For  fince  thus  wonderoufly  he  pafs’d,  Yis  plain, 
One  {ingle  place  two  bodies  did  contain.  101 
And  fure  the  fame  Omnipotence  as  well 
Can  make  one  body  in  more  places  dwell. 

Let  reafon  then  at  her  own  quarry  fly, 

But  how  can  finite  grafp  infinity  ?  105 

’Tis  urg’d  again,  that  faith  did  firfl;  commence 
By  miracles,  which  are  appeals  to  fenfe, 

And  thence  concluded,  that  our  fenfe  rauft  be 
The  motive  ftill  of  credibility. 

For  latter  ages  muft  on  former  wait,  no 

And  what  began  belief,  mull  propagate. 

But  winnow  well  this  thought,  and  you  fhall 
find 

’Tis  light  as  chaff  that  flies  before  the  wind. 

His  lhind  was  fo  thoroughly  imbued  with  Virgil,  that  he  fell 
into  perpetual  and  involuntary  imitations  of  him. 

John  Warton. 

Ver.  100.  -  thus  wonder onjhj  he  pnfs'd ,]  This  is  urged 

as  an  irrefilti ble  defence  of  the  dodtrine  of  tranfubftantiation. 
But  how  different  the  two  cafes  !  Our  Saviour,  by  his  own 
power,  could  miraculoufly  enter  the  room  where  his  difciples 
Were  affembled.  But  the  prieft:  himfelf  makes  this  Saviour  juft 
before  he  fwallows  him.  The  difciples  faw  with  their  own  eyes 
the  figure  and  body  of  Chrift,  but  in  the  wafer  furely  Chrift  is 
nut  feen*  Dr.  J.  Warton. 

Ver.  101.  One  Jingle  place]  The  dodtrine  of  tranfubftantia¬ 
tion  is  fo  lingularly  abfurd  (perhaps  blafphcmous)  as  hardly  to 
deferve  a  ferious  refutation.  Mr.  Pope  told  Mr.  ltichardfon, 
that  Gay.  going  to  Mr.  Titeum,  (who  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
himfelf,  Swift,  Craggs,  and  Addifon)  to  afk  him,  when  he  was 
dying,  as  he  was  a  papift,  if  he  would  have  a  prieft,  “  No,”  faid 
he,  “  what  ftiould  1  do  with  them  ?  But  I  would  rather  have  one 
of  them  than  one  of  your’s,  of  the  two.  Our  fools  (continued 
Titeum)  write  great  books  to  prove  that  bread  is  God;  but  your 
booby  (meaning  Tillotfen)  has  wrote  a  long  argument  to  prove 
that  bread  is  lread.’>  Dr.  J;  Warton. 
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Were  all  thofe  wonders  wrought  by  power  di¬ 
vine, 

As  means  or  ends  of  fome  more  deep  defign  ?  1 15 
Moft  fure  as  means,  whole  end  was  this  alone, 
To  prove  the  Godhead  of  the  eternal  Son. 

God  thus  afferted,  man  is  to  believe 
Beyond  what  fenfe  and  reafqn  can  conceive, 
And  for  myfterious  things  of  faith  rely  120 
On  the  proponent,  Heavens  authority. 

If  then  our  faith  we  for  our  guide  admit, 

Vain  is  the  farther  fearch  of  human  wit. 

As  when  the  building  gains  a  furer  ftay, 

We  take  the  unufeful  lcaffolding  away.  125 
Reafon  by  fenfe  no  more  can  underlland  \ 

The  game  is  play’d  into  another  hand, 

Why  chufe  we  then  like  bilanders  to  creep 
Along  the  coaft,  and  land  in  view  to  keep, 
When  fafely  we  may  launch  into  the  deep  ?  130 
In  the  fame  vefTel,  which  our  Saviour  bore, 
Himfelf  the  pilot,  let  us  leave  the  (bore, 

And  with  a  better  guide  a  better  world  explore. 
Could  he  his  Godhead  veil  with  flefli  and  blood, 
And  not  veil  thefe  again  to  be  our  food  ?  135 

Ilis  grace  in  both  is  equal  in  extent, 

The  fir  ft  affords  us  life,  the  fecond  oouriChment. 
And  if  he  can,  why  all  this  frantic  pain 
To  conltrue  what  his  cleareft  words  contain, 
And  make  a  riddle  what  he  made  fo  plain  ?  140 
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To  take  up  half  on  truft,  and  half  to  try, 

Name  it  not  faith,  but  bungling  bigotry. 

Both  knave  and  fool  the  merchant  we  may  call, 
To  pay  great  lums,  and  to  compound  the  lYnall : 
For  who  would  break  with  heaven,  and  would 
not  break  for  all  P  145 

Belt  then,  my  foul,  from  endlefs  anguifh  freed  : 
Nor  fciences  thy  guide,  nor  lenfe  thy  creed. 
Faith  is  the  belt  enfurer  of  thy  blifs  ; 

The  bank  above  muft  fail,  before  the  venture 
mifs. 

But  heaven  and  heaven-born  faith  are  far  from 
thee,  iso 

Thou  firft  apoflate  to  divinity. 

Unkennell’d  range  in  thy  Polonian  plains; 

A  fiercer  foe  the  inlatiate  Wolf  remains. 

Vcr.  158.  -  the  infatiate  Wolf  &c.]  Butler,  in  the 

firl't  canto  of  Hudibras,  fays,  that  the  Prefbyterians 

“  -  prove  their  doftrine  orthodox, 

“  Byr  apoltolic  blows  and  knocks." 

The  general  defcriplion  given  of  them  here  is  very  fevcre  : 
they  hold  the  doctrine  of  predeftination,  or  a  decree  of  God  from 
3II  eternity,  to  fave  a  certain  number  of  perfons,  from  thence 
called  the  Jileft. 

‘‘  A  fedt  (of  whom  Hudibras  fays  a  little  lower)  whofe 
chief  devotion  lies 
“  In  odd  perverfe  antipathies." 

Such  as  reputing  the  eating  of  Chriftmas-pies  and  plumb  por¬ 
ridge  fmful ;  nay,  they  prohibited  all  forts  of  merriment  at  that 
holy  feftival,  and  not  only  abolifhed  it  by  order  of  council,  dated 
Dec.  22,  ]6'57,  but  changed  it  into  a  fait.  They  wore,  during 
the  confulions  about  Oliver’s  time,  black  caps,  that  left  their 
ears  bare,  their  hair  being  cropped  round  quite  clofe  ;  where¬ 
fore  the  wolf,  the  emblem  of  Prefbytery,  is  here  faid  to 

“  Prick  up  his  predeftinating  cars."  Dan  rick. 
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Too  boaftful  Britain,  pleafe  thyfelf  no  more. 
That  beafts  of  prev  are  banifh’d  from  thy  (bore  : 
The  Bear,  the  Boar,  and  every  favage  name,  iso' 
Mild  in  effe6t,  though  in  appearance  tame, 

Lay  watte  thy  woods,  deflroy  thy  blifsful  bower, 
And,  muzzled  though  they  feem,  the  mutes  de¬ 
vour,  159 

More  haughty  than  the  reft,  the  wolfifh  race  ■) 
Appear  with  belly  gaunt,  and  familh’d  face  :  V 
Never  was  fo  deform’d  a  heaft  of  grace.  3 
IJis  ragged  tail  betwixt  his  legs  he  wears, 

Clofe  clap’d  for  (hame  ;  hut  his  rough  creft* 
he  rears,  C 

And  pricks  up  his  predeftinating  ears,  165) 
Jiis  wild  diforder’d  walk,  his  haggard  ej'es. 
Did  all  the  beftial  citizens  furprile. 

Though  fear’d  and  hated,  yet  he  rul’d  awhile, 

As  captain  or  companion  of  the  fpo.il, 

Tull  many  a  year  his  hateful  head  had  been  170 
Tor  tribute  paid,  nor  fince  in  Cambria  feen  ; 
The  laft  of  all  the  litter  fcap’d  by  chance, 

And  from  Geneva  firft  infefted  Trance, 

Vcr.  172.  The  lajl  of  all  the  litter']  Calvin,  the  pcrfon  here 
pointed  at,  was,  it  mult  be  allowed,  a  man  of  very  extenfive  get 
jiius,  much  learning,  induftry,  penetration,  and  piety,  and  the 
mod  perluafiye  eloquence.  He  was  boyn  at  Noyon,  in  Picardy, 
in  July,  1509.  To  efcapc  the  threats  of  Francis  the  Firft,  he 
retired  to  Bafil,  where  he  pqblilhcd  his  Chriftian  Inftitutions,  and 
prefixed  to  them  his  famous  dedication  to  Francis  I.  Calvin 
was  afthmatical,  and  delivered  his  fermons  flowly :  a  man  at 
Geneva  got  his  livelihood  by  writing  them  down  qs  he  pro* 
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Some  authors  thus  his  pedigree  will  trace. 

But  others  write  him  of  an  upftart  race  ;  175 

Becaufe  of  WicklifFs  brood  no  mark  he  brings, 
But  his  innate  antipathy  to  Kings. 

iiounced  them.  Sapit  Calvinus  (fays  Scaligcr)  qqod  in  apo- 
calypfim  non  fcripfit.”  We  might  have  expe&cd  that  Dryden 
would  have  here  cenfured  the  ftrong  Calviniftical  turn  of  fome 
of  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  Burnet  has  defended 
the  article  concerning  predeltination.  The  grcateft  part  of  the 
firft  Englilh  reformers  were,  fays  Molheim,  abfolute  Sublapfa* 
rians.  James  I.  cenfured  a  preacher,  Ed.  Symfon,  for  advanc¬ 
ing  fome  Arminian  tenets,  l6l6,  and  he  was  forced  to  make  q, 
public  recantation  before  the  king.  Ur,  J.  Warton. 

Ver.  176.  Becaufe  of  Wickliff ’s  brood~\  Wickliff  flourilhcd 
about  the  year  1384,  John  Hufs,  1415.  Jcrom  of  Prague, 
1415.  This  great  triumvirate,  we  lliould  remember,  fowcd  the 
firft  feeds  of  that  reformation,  of  which  Luther  and  Calvin  have 
alone  reaped  the  glory,  and  of  which  our  country  man  had  the 
honour  of  being  the  firft.  To  whom  juftice  is  done  by  the  learned 
and  candid  Molheim,  in  his  excellent  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory, 
much  improved  by  the  tranflation  of  the  learned  Mr.  Maclain. 

Among  all  the  enemies  of  the  Mendicant  orders,  none  has 
beet)  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  with  more  exalted  encomiums  op 
the  one  hand,  or  blacker  calumnies  on  the  other,  than  John 
Wickliff,  profeffor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  redtor  of 
Lutterworth  ;  who,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  the  writers  of 
thefe  times,  was  a  man  of  an  enterprifing  genius,  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  learning.  In  the  year  1360,  animated  by  the  example  of 
Richard,  archbilhop  of  Armagh,  he  firft  of  all  defended  the  fta- 
tutes  and  privileges  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  againft  all  the 
orders  of  the  mendicants,  and  had  the  courage  to  throw  out 
fome  flight  reproofs  agaiuft  the  popes,  their  principal  patrons, 
which  no  true  Briton  ever  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime.  After 
this,  jn  the  year  1367,  he  wa^lcprived  of  the  wardenlhip  of 
Canterburyrhall,  in  the  univprfity  of  Oxford,  by  Simon  Lang- 
ham,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  who  fifbftituted  a  pionk  in  his 
place;  upon  which  he  appealed  to  pope  Urban  V.  who  con¬ 
firmed  flie  fpntence  of  the  archbilhop  againft  him,  on  account  of 
the  freedom  with  which  he  had  inveighed  agajnft  the  monaftic 
orders.  Highly  exafpprated  at  thjs  treatment,  he  threw  off  all 
reftraint,  and  not  only  attacked  all  the  monks,  and  their  fcanda- 
lous  irregularities,  but  even  the  pontifical  power  itfelf,  and  other 
ecclefiaftical  abufes,  both  in  his  fermons  and  writings.  From 
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Thefe  laft  deduce  him  from  the  Helvetian  kind, 
Who  near  the  Leman  lake  his  confort  lin’d  : 

lienee  he  proceeded  to  yet  greater  lengths,  and,  detefting  the 
wretched  fuperftition  of  the  times,  refuted,  with  great  acutenefs 
and  fpirit,  the  abfurd  notions  that  were  generally  received  in 
religious  matters,  and  not  only  exhorted  the  laity  to  fludy  the 
feriptures,  but  alfo  tranllated  into  Englifh  thefe  divine  books,  iti 
order  to  render  the  perufal  of  them  more  univerfal. 

Though  neither  the  do&rine  of  Wickliff  was  void  of  error,  nor 
his  life  without  reproach,  yet  it  mud  be  confeffed,  that  the 
changes  he  attempted  to  introduce,  both  in  the  faith  and  difeip- 
line  of  the  church,  were,  in  many  refpects,  wife,  ufeful,  and 
falutary. 

The  monks,  whom  Wickliff  had  principally  exafperated,  com¬ 
menced  a  violent  profecution  again  ft  him  at  the  court  of  Gre¬ 
gory  XI.  who,  in  the  year  1377,  ordered  Simon  Sudbury,  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  affair,  in  a 
council  held  at  London,  Imminent  as  this  danger  evidently 
was,  Wickliff  efeuped  it  by  the  intereft  of  the  Duke  of  Lancafter, 
and  fome  other  peers,  who  had  a  high  regard  for  him.  And 
foon  after  the  death  of  Gregory  XL  the  fatal  fchifm  of  the  Ro- 
mifh  church  commenced,  during  which  there  was  one  pope  at 
Rome,  and  another  at  Avignon  ;  fo  that,  of  courfe,  this  contro- 
verfy  lay  dormant  a  long  time.  But  no  fooner  was  this  em¬ 
broiled  lfate  of  affairs  tolerably  fettled,  than  the  procefs  againft 
him  wils  revjved  by  William  de  Courtenay,  archbilhop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  in  the  year  1385,  and  was  carried  on  with  great  vehe¬ 
mence  in  two  councils  held  at  London  and  Qxford.  The  event 
was,  that  of  the  twenty-three  opinions,  for  which  Wickliff  had 
been  profeented  by  the  Monks,  ten  were  condemned  as  herefies, 
and  thirteen  as  errors.  He  hiinfelf,  however,  returned  in  fafety 
to  Lntterworfh,  where  he  died  peaceably  in  the  year  1387. 
This  latter  attack  was  much  more  dangeroijs  than  the  former; 
but  by  what  means  he  got  fafely  through  it,  whether  by  intereft 
of  the  court,  or  by  denying  or  abjuring  his  opinions,  is  to  this 
day  a  fecret.  He  left  many  followers  in  England,  and  other 
countries,  >yho  were  ftyled  Wickliffjtes  and  Lollards,  which  laft 
was  a  term  of  popular  reproach,  tranflated  from  the  Flemifh 
tongue  into  Englifh.  Wherever  they  could  he  found,  they  were 
terribly  perfecuted  by  the  inquifitors,  and  other  iqftruments  of 
papal  vengeanpe  ;  and,  in  the  council  of  Conftance,  in  the  year 
1415,  the  memory  and  opipions  of  Wickliff  were  condemned  by 
a  folemn  decree  ;  and  about  thirteen  years  after,  his  bones  were 
dug  upf  and  publicly  burnt. 
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That  fiery  Zuinglius  firft  the  affefition  bred,  iso 
And  meagre  Calvin  blefi;  the  nuptial  bed. 


Of  all  the  reformers,  Melan&hon  appears  to  have  been  the 
molt  elegant  fcholar,  and  to  have  had  the  belt  tafte.  His  Latin 
tranflation  of  Euripides  was  excellent.  Father  Paul  valued 
Occam  above  all  the  fchoolmen.  Luther  objected  to  preaching 
on  the  Apocalypfe.  Dr.  J.  Warton. 

Ver.  18p.  That  fiery  Zuinglius]  1 1  is  conduit  and  (hare  in 
the  Reformation  is  thus  impartially  ftated  by  Mofheiin  : — 

“  While  the  credit  and  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff  was 
thus  upon  the  decline  in  Germany,  they  received  a  mortal 
wound  in  Switzerland  from  Ulric  Zuingle,  a  canon  of  Zurich, 
whofe  extenlivc  learning  and  uncommon  fagacity  were  accompar 
nied  with  the  rnoft  heroic  intrepidity  and  refolution.  It  mult 
even  be  acknowledged,  that  this  eminent  man  had  perceived  fome 
rays  of  the  truth  before  Luther  came  to  an  open  rupture  with 
the  church  of  Rome,  lie  was  however  afterwards  full  farther 
animated  by  the  example,  and  inltruded  by  the  writings  of  the 
Saxon  reformer;  and  thus  his  zeal  for  the  good  caufe  acquired 
new  ftrength  and  vigour.  For  he  not  only  explained  the  l'acrcd 
writings  in  his  public  dilcourfes  to  the  people,  but  alfo  gave,  iq 
the  year  1519;  a  fignal  proof  of  his  courage,  by  oppofing,  with 
the  greatell  refolution  and  fuccefs,  the  miniltry  of  a  certain 
Italian  monk,  whofe  name  was  Samfon,  and  who  was  carrying 
on,  in  Switzerland,  the  impious  traffic  of  indulgences,  with  the 
fame  impudence  that  Tctzel  had  done  in  Germany.  This  was 
the  full  remarkable  event  that  prepared  the  way  for  the  refor¬ 
mation  among  the  Helvetic  cantons.  In  procels  of  time,  Zuingle 
purfued,  with  fteadinefs  and  refolution,  the  defign  that  he  had 
begun  with  fuch  courage  and  fuccefs.  His  noble  efforts  were 
feconded  by  fome  other  learned  men,  educated  in  Germany, 
who  became  his  colleagues,  and  the  companions  of  his  labours, 
and  \vho,  jointly  with  him,  fucceeded  fo  far  in  removing  the 
credulity  of  a  deluded  people,  that  the  pope’s  fupremacy  was 
rejected  and  denied  in  the  greatell  part  of  Switzerland.  It  is 
indeed  to  be  oblerved,  that  Zuingle  did  not  always  ufe  the  fame 
methods  of  converlion  that  were  employed  by  Luther;  nor, 
upon  particular  occafions,  did  he  difcountcnance  the  ufe  of  vio¬ 
lent  meafures  againft  fuch  as  adhered  with  obllinacy  to  the  fu- 
perftitions  of  their  anceltors.  He  is  alfo  faid  to  have  attributed 
to  the  civil  magiltrate  fuch  an  extenfive  power  in  ecclefiaftical 
affairs,  as  is  quite  inconfiftent  with  the  effence  and  genius  of  re¬ 
ligion.  But,  upon  the  whole,  even  envy  mult  acknowledge,  thaf 
his  intentions  were  upright,  and  his  deligns  worthy  of  the  higheft 
approbation.”  Pr.  J.  Wanton. 
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In  Ifrael  fome  believe  him  whelp’d  longlince, 
When  the  proud  Sanhedrim  opprefs’d  the  prince. 
Or,  lince  he  will  be  Jew,  derive  him  higher, 
When  Corah  with  his  brethren  did  confpire  iS5 
From  Moles’  hand  the  fovereign  fway  to  wreft, 
And  Aaron  of  his  ephod  to  deveft  : 

’Till  opening  earth  made  way  for  all  to  pafs, 
And  could  not  bear  the  burden  of  a  clafs. 

The  Fox  and  he  came  fhuflled  in  the  dark,  190 
If  ever  they  were  Itow’d  in  Noah’s  ark  : 
Perhaps  not  made  ;  for  all  their  barking  train 
The  Dog  (a  common  fpecies)'will  contain. 
And  fome  wild  curs,  who  from  their  mailers 


ran, 


I 

s 


Abhorring  the  fupremacy  of  man,  ^  195 

In  woods  and  caves  the  rebel-race  began. 

O  happy  pair,  how  well  have  you  increas’d  | 
What  ills  in  Church  and  State  have  you  re- 
drefs’d  ! 

With  teeth  untry ’d,  and  rudiments  of  claws. 
Your  firft  eflay  was  on  your  native  laws  :  200 

Thole  having  torn  with  eafe,  and  trampled  y 
down,  f 

Your  fangs  you  faften’d  on  the  mitred  crown,  i 
And  freed  from  God  and  monarchy  your  town.' 

Ver.  1S3.  When  the  proud  Sanhedrim  &c.]  On  tins  line,  in 
the  original  edition,  the  following  marginal  note  occurs:-^ 
“  Vid.  Pref.  to  He  pi.  Hiji.  of  Prejb.”  Todd. 

Ver.  187.  - -  of  his  $phod  to  deveft;]  Thus  the  orig, 

edit,  and  rightly.  rl  o d n. 
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What  though  your  native  kennel  ftill  be  fmall. 
Bounded  betwixt  a  puddle  and  a  wall ;  205 

Yet  your  vi6torious  colonies  are  lent 
Where  the  north  ocean  girds  the  continent. 
Quicken’d  with  lire  below,  your  monlters  breed 
In  fenny  Holland,  and  in  fruitful  Tweed  : 

And,  like  the  firft,  the  laft  affe&s  to  be  210 
Drawn  to  the  dregs  of  a  democracy. 

As,  where  in  fields  the  fairy  rounds  are  feen, 

A  rank  four  herbage  rifes  on  the  green  ; 

So,  fpringing  where  tliofe  midnight  elves  ad- 
vance, 

Rebellion  prints  the  footlleps  of  the  dance.  215 
Such  are  their  do6trines,  fuch  contempt  they 
(how 

To  heaven  above,  and  to  their  prince  below, 

As  none  but  traitors  and  blafphemers  know. 
God,  like  the  tyrant  of  the  fkies,  is  plac’d, 

And  kings,  like  Haves,  beneath  the  crowd  de¬ 
bas’d,  220 


Vcr.  2l6.  Suck  are  their  doftrives,]  He  does  not  mention 
John  IIuls  and  Jerom  of  Prague,  two  chief  promoters  of  the 
Reformation.  L’Enfant,  in  his  Hiltory  of  the  War  of  the  Huf- 
fitcs,  fays,  that  two  Englifli  ftudents  becoming  acquainted  with 
John  Hufs  at  Prague,  having  painted,  in  the  porch  of  their 
houfe,  a  representation  of  our  Saviour  entering  into  Jerusalem 
upon  an  afs,  with  crowds  following  him  on  foot,  and  on  the 
other  fide  the  pope  riding  ahorfe  magnificently  caparifoned,  and 
attended  with  guards,  drums,  and  hautboys,  Hufs  was  to  de¬ 
lighted  with  this  pi&ure,  that  he  mentioned  and  commended  it 
in  his  fermons,  and  the  whole  city  crowded  to  fee  it.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  John  Hills’s  attachment  to  the  opinions  of 
WicklitF,  Dr.  J.  WarTON, 

I 
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So  fulfome  is  their  food,  that  flocks  refufe 
To  bite,  and  only  dogs  for  phyfic  ufe. 

As,  where  the  lightning  runs  along  the  ground, 
No  hulbandry  can  heal  the  blading  wound  ; 
Nor  bladed  grafs,  nor  bearded  corn  fucceeds,  225 
But  fcales  of  fcurf  and  putrefa&ion  breeds  : 
Such  wars,  fuch  wade,  fuch  fiery  tracks  of 
dearth 

Their  zeal  has  left,  and  fuch  a  teemlefs  earth. 
But,  as  the  poifons  of  thjedeadlieft  kind 
Are  to  their  own  unhappy  coads  confin'd  ;  230 

As  only  Indian  (hades  of  fight  deprive, 

And  magic  plants  will  but  in  Colchos  thrive  ; 
So  Prefbytery  and  pedilential  zeal 
Can  only  flourifh  in  a  commonweal. 

From  Celtic  woods  is  chas’d  the  wolfifh  crew; 
But  ah  !  fome  pity  e’en  to  brutes  is  due :  23 6 
Their  native  walks,  methinks,  they  might  en- 

Curb’d  of  their  native  malice  to  dedroy. 

Of  all  the  tyrannies  on  human  kind. 

The  word  is  that  which  perfecutes  the  mind.  240 
Let  us  but  weigh  at  what  offence  we  drike ; 
'Tis  but  becaufe  we  cannot  think  alike. 

Ver.  235.  From  Celtic  woods  is  chasld  the  wolfijh  crew  ;]  This 
pafiage  alludes  lo  the  revocation  of  the  edi&  of  Nantz,  by  which 
two  millions  of  the  Reformed  Church  were  profcribed,  and  two 
hundred  thoufand  drove  into  foreign  countries  :  a  proceeding 
that  mull  throw  an  eternal  blemilh  on  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  remainder  of  this  paragraph  does  great  honour  to  Dryden, 
as  it  manifefts,  that  whatever  faults  he  had,  aperfecuting  fpirit 
■was  not  one  of  them.  Derrick. 
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In  punching  of  this,  we  overthrow 
The  laws  of  nations  and  of  nature  too. 

Beafts  are  the  fubje&s  of  tyrannic  fway,  24j 
Where  ftill  the  Wronger  on  the  weaker  pre}\ 
Man  only  of  a  fofter  mold  is  made, 

Not  for  his  fellow's  rain,  but  their  aid: 

Created  kind,  beneficent  and  free, 

The  noble  image  of  the  Deity.  250 

One  portion  of  informing  fire  was  given 
To  brutes,  the  inferior  family  of  heaven: 

The  fmith  divine,  as  with  a  carelefs  beat, 
Struck  out  the  mute  creation  at  a  heat: 

But,  when  arriv'd  at  laft  to  human  race,  2 55 

The  Godhead  took  a  deep  confidering  fpace ; 
And,  to  diftinguifh  man  from  all  the  reft, 
Unlock’d  the  facred  treafures  of  his  breaft ; 
And  mercy  mixt  with  reafon  did  impart, 

One  to  his  head,  the  other  to  his  heart:  260 

Reafon  to  rale,  but  mercy  to  forgive  : 

The  firft  is  law,  the  laft  prerogative. 

And  like  his  mind  his  outward  form  appear’d, T 
When,  iffuing  naked,  to  the  wondering  herd,f 
He  charm’d  their  eyes  j  and,  for  they  lov'd, C 
they  fear'd:  265} 

Not  arm'd  with  hprns  of  arbitrary  might, 

Or  daws  to  feize  their  furry  fpoiisin  fight, 

Or  with  increafe  of  feet  to  o'ertake  them  in 
their  flight: 
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Of  eafy  fhape,  and  pliant  every  way; 

Confefting  ftill  the  foftnefs  of  his  clay,  270 
And  kind  as  kings  upon  their  coronation 
day  : 

With  open  hands,  and  with  extended  fpace 
Of  arms,  to  fatisfy  a  large  embrace. 

Thus  kneaded  up  with  milk,  the  new-made  man 
Idis  kingdom  o'er  his  kindred  world  began  :  275 
Till  knowledge  mifapply’d,  mifunderfiood, 

And  pride  of  empire  lour’d  his  balmy  blood. 
Then,  firft  rebelling,  his  own  ftamp  he  coins ; 
The  murderer  Cain  was  latent  in  his  loins: 

And  blood  began  its  firft  and  loudeft  cry,  280 
For  differing  worlhip  of  the  Deity. 

Thus  perfecution  role,  and  farther  fpace 
Produc’d  the  mio-htv  hunter  of  his  race. 

O  «. 

Not  fo  the  bleiled  Pan  his  flock  increas’d, 
Content  to  fold  them  from  the  famifh’d  beaft: 
Mild  were  his  laws ;  the  Sheep  and  harmlefs 
Hind  2S6' 

Were  never  of  the  perfecuting  kind. 

Such  pity  now  the  pious  paftor  fhows,  * 

Such  mercy  from  the  Britifh  Lion  flows,  v 
That  both  provide  protection  from  their  foes,  j 
Oh  happy  regions,  Italy  and  Spain,  291 
Which  never  did  thofe  monfters  entertain  ! 

Ver.  290.  - protection  from  their  foes.]  The  original 

edition  ha?,  prote&ionyor  their  foes.  Todjj. 
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The  Wolf,  the  Bear,  the  Boar,  can  there  ad¬ 
vance 

No  native  claim  of  juft  inheritance. 

And  felf-preferving  laws,  fevere  in  lhow,  2 95 
May  guard  their  fences  from  the  invading  foe. 
Where  birth  has  plac’d  them,  let  them  lately 
fhare 

The  common  benefit  of  vital  air. 

Themfelves  unharmful,  let  them  live  un¬ 
harmed  ; 

Their  jaws  difabled,  and  their  claws  difarm’d  : 
Here,  only  in  nocturnal  howlings  bold,  301 
They  dare  not  feize  the  Hind,  nor  leap  the  fold. 
More  powerful,  and  as  vigilant  as  they, 

The  Lion  awfully  forbids  the  prey. 

Their  rage  reprefs’d,  though  pinch’d  with  fa¬ 
mine  fore,  305 

They  hand  aloof,  and  tremble  at  his  roar  : 
Much  is  their  hunger,  but  their  fear  is  more. 
Thefe  are  the  chief :  to  number  o’er  the  reft, 
And  ftand,  like  Adam,  naming  every  beaft, 
Were  weary  work  :  nor  will  the  Mule  detcribe 
A  ftimy-born  and  fun-begotten  tribe  ;  311 

Who,  far  from  fteeples  and  their  facred  found. 
In  fields  their  fullen  conventicles  found. 

Thefe  grofs,  half-animated,  lumps  I  leave  ; 
Nor  can  I  think  what  thoughts  they  can  con¬ 
ceive.  315 
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But  if  they  think  at  all,  'tis  fure  no  higher 
Than  matter,  put  in  motion,  may  afpire : 
Souls  that  can  fcarce  ferment  their  mafs  oU 
clay :  / 

So  drofify,  fo  divifible  are  they,  r 

As  would  but  ferve  pure  bodies  for  allay  :  320' 

Such  fouls  as  fhards  produce,  fuch  beetle 
things 

As  only  buz  to  heaven  with  evening  wings ; 
Strike  in  the  dark,  offending  but  by  chance, 
Such  are  the  blindfold  blows  of  ignorance.  324 
They  know  not  beings,  and  but  hate  a  name  ; 
To  them  the  Hind  and  Panther  are  the  fame. 
The  Panther,  fure  the  nobleft,  next  the 
Hind, 

And  faireft  creature  of  the  fpotted  kind  ; 

Oh,  could  her  in-born  flains  be  waffl'd  away, 
She  were  too  good  to  be  a  bead  of  prey  !  33 0 

How  can  I  praife,  or  blame,  and  not  offend, 
Or  how  divide  the  frailty  from  the  friend  ? 

Her  faults  and  virtues  lie  fo  mix'd,  that  fhe 
Nor  wholly  ftands  condemn'd,  nor  wholly 
free. 

Then,  like  her  injur'd  Lion,  let  me  fpeak ;  335 
He  cannot  bend  her,  and  he  would  not  break. 
Unkind  already,  and  eftrang'd  in  part, 

The  Wolf  begins  to  fhare  her  wandering 
heart. 


VOL.  II. 
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Though  unpolluted  yet  with  a6lual  ill, 

She  half  commits,  who  fins  but  in  her  will.  340 
If,  as  our  dreaming  Platonifts  report. 

There  could  be  fpirits  of  a  middle  fort, 

Too  black  for  heaven,  and  yet  too  white  for 
hell, 

Who  juft  dropt  half  way  down,  nor  lower  fell ; 
So  pois’d,  fo  gently  (he  defcends  from  high,  345 
It  feems  a  foft  difmiftion  from  the  fky. 

Her  houfe  not  ancient,  whatfoe’er  pretence 
Her  clergy  heralds  make  in  her  defence. 

A  fecond  century  not  half-way  run, 

Since  the  new  honors  of  her  blood  begun.  350 
A  lion,  old,  obfcene,  and  furious  made 
By  luft,  comprefs’d  her  mother  in  a  (hade  ; 
Then,  by  a  left-hand  marriage,  weds  the  dame, 
Covering  adultery  w  ith  a  fpecious  name  : 

So  Schifm  begot ;  and  Sacrilege  and  ftie,  355 
A  well  match’d  pair,  got  gracelefs  Herely. 
God’s  and  kings’  rebels  have  the  fame  good 
caufe, 

To  trample  down  divine  and  human  laws  : 


Ver.  339*  Though  unpolluted  yet  “with  aSlual  ill , 

She  half  commits ,  who  fins  but  in  her  will.\ 

So  the  energetic  moralift  Juvenal. 

Nam  fcelus  intra  fe  taciturn  qui  cogitet  ullum 

Fatti  crimen  habet -  Sat.  13,  209> 

John  Warton. 

Ver.  354.  Covering  adultery  with  a  fpecious  name  :]  Conju- 
gium  vocat,  hoc  praetexit  nomine  culpam.  Virgil.  TEneid.  4. 

John  Warton, 
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Both  would  be  call’d  reformers,  and  their  hate 
Alike  deftru&ive  both  to  Church  and  State :  360 
The  fruit  proclaims  the  plant;  a  lawlefs' 
prince 

By  luxury  reform’d  incontinence  ; 

By  ruins,  charity ;  by  riots,  abftinence. 
Confehions,  falls,  and  penance  fet  afide  ; 

Oh  with  what  eafe  we  follow  fuch  a  guide,  365 
Where  fouls  are  ftarv’d,  and  fenfes  gratify ’d  ! 
Where  marriage-pleafures  midnight  prayer' 
fupply 

And  mattin  bells,  (a  melancholy  cry,) 

Are  tun’d  to  merrier  notes,  Increafe  and 
multiply. 

Religion  (hews  a  rofy-colour’d  face  ;  370 

Not  hatter’d  out  with  drudging  works  off 
grace : 

A  down-hill  reformation  rolls  apace. 

What  flelh  and  blood  would  crowd  the  nar¬ 
row  gate, 

Or,  till  they  wafte  their  pamper’d  paunches, 
wait  ? 

All  would  be  happy  at  the  cheapeft  rate.  375. 

Though  our  lean  faith  thefe  rigid  laws  has 
given, 

The  full-fed  Muflulman  goes  fat  to  heaven; 

For  his  A  rabian  prophet  with  delights 
Of  fenfe  allur’d  his  eaftern  profelytes. 
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The  jolly  Luther,  reading  him,  began  330 
To  interpret  Scriptures  by  his  Alcoran  ; 

To  grub  the  thorns  beneath  our  tender  feet, 
And  make  the  paths  of  Paradife  more  fweet : 
Bethought  him  of  a  wife  ere  half  way  gone, 
For  ’twas  uneafy  travelling  alone  ;  3S5 

Ver.  3S0.  The  jolly  Luther ,]  This  is  a  very  undefervcd  and  de¬ 
preciating  epithet  applied  to  this  great  reformer.  In  the  judicious 
reflections  which  my  learned  and  ingenious  friend  Dr.  Sturges 
has  made,  on  what  Mr.  Milner  calls  a  hiftory  of  Winchefter, 
but  which  ought  to  have  been  entitled,  an  Apology  for  Popery, 
with  hints  and  hopes  of  its  rc-eftabliffiment  in  this  country,  there 
is  a  character  of  Luther  drawn  with  fuch  truth,  and  fo  mafterly 
a  pencil,  that  1  fliall  here  give  the  reader  the  pleafure  of  confi- 
dering  it,  as  an  antidote  to  the  feverc  farcafms  fcattered  up  and 
down  in  this  poem  by  Dryden  againlt  this  extraordinary  man. 

“  It  required  a  degree  of  perfeverance  and  intrepidity  not  lcfs 
than  that  of  which  Luther  was  pofiefied,  to  make  him  engage  in 
the  arduous  conteft,  to  fupport  him  throughout  its  continu¬ 
ance,  and  finally  to  give  him  fuch  fuccefs  in  it,  as  to  carry  off 
from  the  allegiance  of  Rome,  either  under  his  own  immediate 
ftandard,  or  that  of  the  allies  connected  with  him  by  a  common 
caufe,  fo  large  a  proportion  of  her  fubjeCts.  For  to  him  muff 
be  in  great  meafure  attributed  all  the  branches  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion,  which  fpread  over  the  different  parts  of  Europe,  after  he 
had  planted  it  in  Germany.  A  wonderful  achievement  this,  for 
a  private  German  monk  ;  and  an  inffance  amongft  many  others, 
with  what  inconflderable  and  apparently  inadequate  inftrumenls 
the  molt  important  purpofes  of  Providence  are  accomplilhed. 
Luther  was  in  his  manners  and  writings,  coarfe,  prefuming,  and 
impetuous  ;  but  thefe  were  qualities  allied  to  thofe,  which  alone 
made  him  capable  of  l'upporting  well  the  extraordinary  charac¬ 
ter  in  which  he  appeared.  I  have  always  been  flruck  with  his 
tranflating  the  whole  bible  into  German,  which  is  a  clafiical 
book  in  that  language,  and  has,  I  believe,  as  a  tranflation, 
maintained  high  credit  down  to  later  times,  as  a  Angular  proof 
of  learning  and  ability.  Whoever  well  confidcrs  the  difficulty 
of  owe  man’s  executing  fuch  a  work  at  a  period  when  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  original  language  was  rare,  and  the  affiftances  of 
facred  criticifm  and  literature  (which  have  been  fince  fo  much 
multiplied)  were  inconflderable  and  l’canty,  will  probably  be 
inclined  to  agree  with  me  in  this  opinion." 


Dr.  J.  Warton. 
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And,  in  this  mafquerade  of  mirth  and  love, 
Miftook  the  blifs  of  heaven  for  Bacchanals 
above. 

Sure  he  prefum’d  of  praife,  who  came  to  ftock 
The  etherial  paftures  with  fo  fair  a  flock, 
Burnifli’d,  and  battening  on  their  food,  to 
fhow 

Their  diligence  of  careful  herds  below.  391 
Our  Panther,  though  like  thefe  fhe  chang’d 
her  head, 

Yet,  as  the  miftrefs  of  a  monarch’s  bed, 

Her  front  ereCt  with  majefty  fhe  bore, 

The  crofier  weilded,  and  the  mitre  wore.  395 
Her  upper  part  of  decent  difcipline 
Shewed  affectation  of  an  ancient  line  ; 

And  Fathers,  Councils,  Church  and  churches 
head. 

Were  on  her  reverend  phylaCteries  read. 

But  what  difgrac’d  and  difavow’d  the  reft,  400 
Was  Calvin’s  brand,  that  ftigmatiz’d  the  beaft. 
Thus,  like  a  creature  of  a  double  kind, 

In  her  own  labyrinth  fhe  lives  confin’d. 

To  foreign  lands  no  found  of  her  is  come. 
Humbly  content  to  be  defpis’d  at  home.  405 
Such  is  her  faith,  where  good  cannot  be  had, 
At  leaft  fhe  leaves  the  refufe  of  the  bad  : 


Ver.  391.  Their  diligence  &c.]  The  diligence,  &c.  original 
edition.  Todd. 
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Nice  in  her  choice  of  ill,  though  not  of  bed, 
And  lead  deform’d,  becaufe  reform'd  the  lead. 
In  doubtful  points  betwixt  her  differing  friends. 
Where  one  for  fubftance,  one  for  fign  contends, 
Their  contradicting  terms  die  drives  to  join  ; 
Sign  (hall  be  fubdance,  fubdance  (hall  be  fign. 
A  real  prefence  all  her  fons  allow. 

And  yet’tis  fiat  idolatry  to  bow,  415 

Becaufe  the  Godhead’s  there  they  know  not 
how. 

Her  novices  are  taught,  that  bread  and  wine 
Are  but  the  vifible  and  outward  fign, 

Receiv’d  by  thofe  who  in  communion  join. 

But  the  inward  grace,  or  the  thing  fignify’d,  420 
H  is  blood  and  body,  who  to  fave  us  dy’d; 

The  faithful  this  thing  fignify’d  receive : 

What  is’t  thofe  faithful  then  partake  or  leave  ? 
Bor  what  is  fignify’d  and  underdood, 

Is,  by  her  own  confeffion,  flefii  and  blood.  425 
Then,  by  the  fame  acknowledgment,  we  know 
They  take  the  fign,  and  take  the  fubdance  too. 


Ver.  409.  And  leaf  deform'd,  becaufe  reform’d  the  leaf.] 
Original  edition.  Derrick  has,  becaufe  deform’d  the  lead. 

Todd, 

Ver.  411.  -  one  for  fubftance,  one  for  fign  contends,’] 

Luther  afferted  the  real  prefence  under  the  different  fub- 
ftances  of  bread  and  of  wine;  but  this  only  in  the  a£t  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  facrament :  whereas  Zuinglius  affirmed,  that  the 
bread  and  wine,  or  the  elements,  were  only  types,  the  figure 
and  reprefentation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chriff. 

Derrick, 
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The  literal  fenfe  is  hard  to  flelh  and  blood, 

But  nonfenfe  never  can  be  underftood. 

Her  wild  belief  on  every  wave  is  toft;  430 
But  fure  no  Church  can  better  morals  boaft : 
True  to  her  King  her  principles  are  found  ; 

Oh  that  her  pra&ice  were  but  half  fo  found  ! 
Stedfaft  in  various  turns  of  ftate  fhe  flood, 

Aud  feal’d  her  vow’d  affection  with  her  blood : 
Nor  will  I  meanly  tax  her  conftancy,  436^ 
That  intereft  or  obligement  made  the  tye,  > 
Bound  to  the  fate  of  murder’d  monarchy.  ) 
Before  the  founding  ax  fo  falls  the  vine, 

Whofe  tender  branches  round  the  poplar 
twine.  440 

Ver.  429.  But  nonfenfe]  The  unparalleled  abfurdity  and  im¬ 
piety  of  fome  queftions  propofed  to  be  difcufied  in  the  fchools, 
makes  one  fl) udder  to  road  them,  and  improper  to  tranflate. — 
They  are  to  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  Henry  Stephens’s 
Apology  for  Herodotus,  p.  127.  Utrum  Deus  potuerit  fuppofi- 
tare  mulierem,  vel  Diabolum,  vel  afinum,  vel  filicem,  vel  cu- 
curbltam  :  et  fi  fuppofitafiet  cucurbitam,  quemadmodum  fuerit 
concionatura,  editura  miracula,  et  quonam  modo  fuifiet  fixa 
cruci.  Hr*  J.  War. ton. 

Ver.  430.  Her  wild  belief  on  every  wave  is  tojl ,]  St.  Paul, 
Eph.  iv.  14.  St.  James,  1.6'. — “  He  that  wavereth  is  like  a 
■wave  of  the  fea  driven  with  the  wind  and  tojfed." 

John  Warton. 

Ver.  436.  Nor  will  J  meanly  tax  her  conftancy,]  No  King  ! 
no  Bifliop  !  was  a  common  faying  in  King  Charles  the  lft’s  time, 
and  fufficiently  verified  during  the  inter-regnum.  This  whole 
pafiage  is  a  real  compliment  to  the  church,  as  by  law  eflablifh- 
ed  ;  and  (hews  that  Dryden  could  fpeak  impartially  even  of  a 
caufe  that  he  had  deferted  ;  which  caufe  he  handfomely  com¬ 
pares  to 
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She  chofe  her  ruin,  and  refign’d  her  life, 

In  death  undaunted  as  an  Indian  wife  : 

A  rare  example !  but  fome  fouls  we  fee 
Grow  hard,  and  ftiffen  with  adverfity  : 

Yet  thefe  by  fortune’s  favours  are  undone;  445} 
Refolv’d,  into  a  bafer  form  they  run,  £ 

And  bore  the  wind,  but  cannot  bear  the  fun.  j 
Let  this  be  nature’s  frailty,  or  her  fate, 

Or  *  Ifgrim’s  counfel,  her  new-chofen  mate ; 
Still  (lie’s  the  faireft  of  the  fallen  crew,  450 
No  mother  more  indulgent,  but  the  true. 

Fierce  to  her  foes,  yet  fears  her  force  to  try, 
Becaufe  (he  wants  innate  authority  ; 

For  how  can  (he  conftrain  them  to  obey, 

Who  has  herfelf  caft  off  the  lawful  fway  ?  455 

Rebellion  equals  all,  and  thofe,  who  toil 
In  common  theft,  will  lhare  the  common  fpoiL 
Let  her  produce  the  title  and  the  right 
Againft  her  old  fuperiors  firft  to  fight ; 

ver.  442.  ■  . an  Indian  -wife  :]  Whofe  conftancy  is 

become  a  proverb  :  fince  when  their  deceafed  hulbands  are  ei¬ 
ther  to  be  buried  or  burned,  to  manifeft  their  affeftion,  they 
throw  themfelves  either  into  the  fame  grave,  or  on  the  funeral 
pile.  Derrick. 

Ibid.  In  death  undaunted  as  an  Indian  wife:']  This  barbarous 
cuftom  has  perhaps  never  been  fo  well  defcribed  as  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines  of  Propertius,  10th  Elegy,  15  v.  3  lib. 

Felix  Eois  lex  funeris  una  maritis,  &c.  &c. 

John  Warton. 

Ver.  447.  And  bore  the  wind ,  but  cannot  bear  the  fun.]  An 
allufion  to  an  Aifopic  fable,  to  which  he  alludes  again  with  ipore 
force  and  elegance  in  his  charafter  of  the  Good  Pcrfon,  where 
fee  the  note.  John  Warton, 

*  The  wolf,  Orig.  edit. 
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If  (he  reform  by  text,  e’en  that’s  as  plain  4 60 

For  her  own  rebels  to  reform  again. 

As  long  as  words  a  different  fenfe  will  bear, 
And  each  may  be  his  own  interpreter, 

Our  airy  faith  will  no  foundation  find  : 

The  word’s  a  weathercock  for  every  wind :  465 
The  Bear,  the  Fox,  the  Wolf,  by  turns  pre¬ 
vail  ; 

The  molt  in  power  fupplies  the  prefent  gale. 
The  wretched  Panther  cries  aloud  for  aid 
To  Church  and  Councils,  whom  fhe  firft  be¬ 
tray’d  ) 

No  help  from  Fathers  or  Tradition’s  train  :  470 
Thofe  ancient  guides  fhe  taught  us  to  difdain, 
And  by  that  Scripture,  which  fhe  once  abus’d 
To  reformation,  hands  herfelf  accus’d. 

What  bills  for  breach  of  laws  can  fhe  prefer, 
Expounding  which  fhe  owns  herfelf  may  err? 
And,  after  all  her  winding  ways  are  try’d,  476  \ 
If  doubts  arife,  fhe  flips  herfelf  afide,  / 

And  leaves  the  private  confcience  for  the£ 
guide.  ) 

If  then  that  confcience  fet  the  offender  free, 

It  bars  her  claim  to  Church  authority.  4S0 
How  can  flie  cenfure,  or  what  crime  pretend, 
But  Scripture  may  be  conftrued  to  defend  ? 
E’en  thofe,  whom  for  rebellion  fhe  tranfmits 
To  civil  power,  her  doftrine  firft  acquits ; 
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Becaufe  no  difobedience  can  enfue,  485 

Where  no  fubmiffion  to  a  judge  is  due  ; 

Each  judging  for  himfelf,  by  her  confent. 
Whom  thus  abfolv’d  (he  fends  to  punilhment. 
Suppofe  the  magiftrate  revenge  her  caufe, 

JTis  only  for  tranlgreffing  human  laws.  490 
How  anfwering  to  its  end  a  Church  is  made, 
Whofe  power  is  but  to  counfel  and  perfuade  ? 
O  folid  rock,  on  which  fecure  (he  (lands ! 
Eternal  houfe,  not  built  with  mortal  hands  ! 

O  fure  defence  againft  the  infernal  gate,  495 
A  patent  during  pleafure  of  the  (late  ! 

Thus  is  the  Panther  neither  lov’d  nor  fear’d, 
A  meer  mock  queen  of  a  divided  herd  ; 

Whom  foon  by  lawful  power  (he  might  con- 
troul, 

Herfelf  a  part  fubmitted  to  the  whole.  500 
Then,  as  the  moon  who  firft  receives  the  light 
By  which  (he  makes  our  nether  regions  bright, 
So  might  (he  fhine,  refle6ling  from  afar 
The  rays  (he  borrowed  from  a  better  (lar ; 

Big  with  the  beams,  which  from  her  mother 
flow,  505 

And  reigning  o’er  the  rifing  tides  below  : 

Now,  mixing  with  a  favage  crowd,  (he  goes, 
And  meanly  flatters  her  inveterate  foes, 

Rul’d  while  (he  rules,  and  loflng  every  hour 
Her  wretched  remnants  of  precarious  power.  51© 
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One  evening,  while  the  cooler  {hade  Ihe 
fought, 

Revolving  many  a  melancholy  thought. 

Alone  {he  walk’d,  and  look’d  around  in  vain. 
With  rueful  vifage,  for  her  vanifti’d  train  : 
None  of  her  fylvan  fubje&s  made  their  court ; 
Levees  and  couchees  pafs’d  without  refort.  516 
So  hardly  can  ufurpers  manage  well 
Thofe,  whom  they  firft  inftru&ed  to  rebel. 
More  liberty  begets  defire  of  more ; 

The  hunger  ftill  increafes  with  the  {lore.  520 
Without  refpe6l  they  brulh’d  along  the  wood, 
Each  in  his  clan,  and,  fill’d  with  loathfome 
food, 

Alk’d  no  permiffion  to  the  neighbouring  flood. 
The  Panther,  full  of  inward  difcontent. 

Since  they  would  go,  before  them  wifely  went ; 
Supplying  want  of  power  by  drinking  firft,  526 
As  if  Ihe  gave  them  leave  to  quench  their  thirft. 
Among  the  reft,  the  Hind,  with  fearful  face. 
Beheld  from  far  the  common  watering  place. 
Nor  durft  approach  ;  ’till  with  an  awful  roar  530 
The  fovereign  Lion  bad  her  fear  no  more. 
Encourag’d  thus  Ihe  brought  her  younglings 
nigh, 

Watching  the  motions  of  her  patron’s  eye, 

And  drank  afober  draught;  the  reft  amaz’d 
Stood  mutely  ftill,  and  on  the  ftranger  gaz’d ;  535 
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Survey’d  her  part  by  part,  and  fought  to  find 
The  ten-horn’d  monfter  in  the  harmlefs 
Hind, 

Such  as  the  Wolf  and  Panther  had  defign’d 
They  thought  at  firft  they  dream’d  ;  for  ’twas 
offence 

With  them,  to  queftion  certitude  of  fenfe,  540 
Their  guide  in  faith :  but  nearer  when  they 
drew, 

And  had  the  faultlefs  objed  full  in  view, 

Lord,  how  they  all  admir’d  her  heavenly  hue ! 
Some,  who  before  her  fellowlhip  difdaiffd, 
Scarce,  and  but  fcarce,  from  in-born  rage 
reftrain’d,  545 

Now  frifk’d  about  her, and  old  kindred  feign’d. 
Whether  for  love  or  intereft,  every  fed 
Of  all  the  favage  nation  fhewed  refped. 

The  viceroy  Panther  could  not  awe  the  herd  ; 
The  more  the  company,  the  lefs  they  fear’d. 
The  furly  Wolf  with  fecret  envy  burft,  551 

Yet  could  not  howl;  the  Hind  had  feen  him 
firft : 

But  what  he  durft  not  fpeak,  the  Panther 
durft. 

For  when  the  herd,  fufftc’d,  did  late  repair 
To  ferny  heaths,  and  to  their  foreft  lair,  555 
She  made  a  mannerly  excufe  to  ftay, 

Proffering  the  Hind  to  wait  her  half  the  way  : 
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That,  fince  the  Iky  was  clear,  an  hour  of  talk 
Might  help  her  to  beguile  the  tedious  walk. 
With  much  good-will  the  motion  was  embrac’d. 
To  chat  a  while  on  their  adventures  pafs’d :  561 
Nor  had  the  grateful  Hind  fo  foon  forgot 
Her  friend  and  fellow-fufferer  in  the  plot. 

Yet  wondring  how  of  late  ftie  grew  eftrang’d, 
Her  forehead  cloudy,  and  her  countenance 
chang’d,  565 

She  thought  this  hour  the  occafion  would  pre- 

fent 

To  learn  her  fecret  caufe  of  difcontent. 

Which  well  the  hop’d,  might  be  with  eafe  re- 
drefs’d,  1 

Confidering  her  a  well-bred  civil  beaft,  f 

And  more  a  gentlewoman  than  the  reft.  570 J 

After  fome  common  talk  what  rumours  ran. 
The  lady  of  the  fpotted-muff  began. 

Ver.  562.  Nor  had  the  grateful  Hind  fo  foon  forgot 
Her  friend  and  fellow-fufferer  in  the  plot.'] 

The  Popilh  plot ;  the  contrivers  of  which  were  Prefbyterians, 
Latitudinarians,  and  Piepublicans,  who  had  before  fhewn  them- 
felves  enemies  to  the  Proteftant,  as  well  as  the  Popilh  Church. 
This  explanation  is  farther  confirmed  in  our  notes  on  Abfalom 
and  Achitophel,  and  thofe  on  the  Medal.  Derrick. 


THE 


SECOND  PART. 


Dame,  faid  the  Panther,  times  are  mended 
well, 

Since  late  among  the  Philiftines  you  fell. 

The  toils  were  pitch'd,  a  fpacious  tra<5l  of 
ground  575 

With  expert  huntfmen  was  encompafs'd  round; 
The  inclofure  narrow'd ;  the  fagacious  power 
Of  hounds  and  death  drew  nearer  every  hour. 
’Tis  true,  the  younger  lion  'fcap'd  the  fnare, 

But  all  your  prieftly  calves  lay  ftruggling 
there ; 

As  facrifices  on  their  altars  laid  ; 

While  you  their  careful  mother  wifely  fled, 

Not  trufting  deltiny  to  fave  your  head. 

Por,  whate'er  promifes  you  have  apply'd 
To  your  unfailing  Church,  the  furer  fide 
Is  four  fair  legs  in  danger  to  provide. 

And  whate'er  tales  of  Peter's  chair  you  tell, 

Yet,  faving  reverence  of  the  miracle, 

The  better  luck  was  yours  to  'fcape  fo  well 
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As  I  remember,  faid  the  fober  Hind,  590 
Thefe  toils  were  for  your  own  dear  felfdefign’d, 
As  well  as  me ;  and  with  the  felf-fame  throw, 
To  catch  the  quarry  and  the  vermin  too. 
(Forgive  the  flanderous  tongues  that  call’d  you 
fo.) 

Howe’er  you  take  it  now,  the  common  cry  595 
Then  ran  you  down  for  your  rank  loyalty. 
Befides,  in  Popery  they  thought  you  nurd, 

(As  evil  tongues  will  ever  fpeak  the  word,) 
Becaufe  fome  forms,  and  ceremonies  fome 
You  kept,  and  Hood  in  the  main  queftion  dumb. 
Dumb  you  were  born  indeed ;  but  thinking 
long  601 

The  Ted  it  feems  at  lad  has  loos’d  your  tongue; 
And  to  explain  what  your  forefathers  meant, 
By  real  prefence  in  the  facrament, 

After  long  fencing  pulh’d  againd  a  wall,  605 
Your  falvo  comes,  that  he’s  not  there  at  all : 
There  chang’d  your  faith,  and  what  may 
change  may  fall. 

Who  can  believe  what  varies  every  day, 

Nor  ever  was,  nor  will  be  at  a  day  ? 


Ver.  602.  The  Tejl  it  feems  at  laji  has  loos’d  your  tongue .]  The 
Teft-a£t  pafled in  1672-3,  enjoined  the  abjuration  of  the  real 
prefence  in  the  facrament.  Derrick. 

Ver.  609.  Nor  ever  was ,  nor  will  be  at  a  flay  f]  “  And  never 
continueth  in  one  flay.”  Burial  Service. 


John  Warton. 
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Tortures  may  force  the  tongue  untruths  to 
tell,  610 

And  I  ne’er  own’d  myfelf  infallible, 

Reply ’d  the  Panther :  grant  fuch  prefence 
were, 

Yet  in  yourfenfe  I  never  own’d  it  there. 

A  real  virtue  we  by  faith  receive, 

And  that  we  in  the  facrament  believe.  61 5 
Then,  faid  the  Hind,  as  you  the  matter  ftate, 
Not  only  Jefuits  can  equivocate  ; 


Ver.  6l7*  -No?  only  Jefuits ]  It  is  worth  remarking  that  many 
years  before  the  French  Revolution,  the  greateft  blow  the  Church 
of  Rome  ever  received,  was  by  the  expulfion  of  the  large,  and 
opulent,  and  able  body  of  the  Jefuits;  effected  on  the  very  fame 
day  in  conjunction  by  the  crowns  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
France,  and  authorized  by  the  Pope  himfelf.  It  is  marvellous 
that  this  fociety  could  continue  fo  long,  after  it  had  been  fo  ir- 
refiftibly  expofed  and  Catirized  by  the  wit,  the  eloquence,  and 
the  piety  of  Pafcal.  This  perhaps  is  the  molt  capital  piece  of 
controverfy  that  ever  was  written.  The  Jefuits,  when  they 
were  expelled,  had  long  loft  their  character  for  literature.  For 
near  fifty  years  before  this  event,  they  had  produced  no  extra¬ 
ordinary  work,  and  had  turned  all  their  thoughts  and  abilities 
to  mean  court  intrigues,  and  to  various  branches  of  commerce. 
It  is  well  if  they  do  not  turn  this  very  difpofition  to  fome  un- 
forefeen  advantage,  and  diffeminate  principles,  and  form  feCts, 
injurious  to  the  peace  of  fociety,  and  the  liberty  and  profperity 
of  Europe.  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  among  this  learned  body, 
I  have  always  looked  up  to  one  with  particular  regard  and  re- 
fpeCt,  I  mean,  the  great  father  Pelau,  of  whom  it  is  painful  to 
add  that  he  died  in  the  Jefuit’s  College  at  Paris,  abandoned 
and  in  want,  for  having  faid,  that  before  the  council  of  Nice, 
the  Church  had  not  made  any  decifion  about  the  divinity  of  the 
Word.  When  Petau’s  phyfician  told  him  on  his  death-bed  he 
could  not  live  two  hours  longer,  Then,  faid  the  father,  I  beg  you 
to  accept  of  this  book,  giving  him  his  Rationariunr  temporum, 
for  the  meflenger  of  good  news  thould  always  be  rewarded. 

The  Abbe  Boileau  ufed  to  fay  of  the  Jefuits,  Thefe  gentlemen 
lengthen  the  creed,  and  fhorten  the  decalogue.  And  in  fome 
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For  real,  as  you  now  the  word  expound, 

From  folid  fubftance  dwindles  to  a  found. 
Methinks  an  iEfop’s  fable  you  repeat;  620 
You  know  who  took  the  fhadow  for  the  meat : 
Your  Church’s  fubftance  thus  you  change  at 
will, 

And  yet  retain  your  former  figure  ft  ill. 

I  freely  grant  you  fpoke  to  fave  your  life; 

For  then  you  lay  beneath  the  butcher’s  knife.  625 
Long  time  you  fought,  redoubled  battery  bore, 
But,  after  all,  againft  yourfelf  you  fwore  ; 

Your  former  felf :  for  every  hour  your  form 
Is  chopp’d  and  chang’d,  like  winds  before  a 
llorm. 

Thus  fear  and  intereft  will  prevail  with  fome  ; 
For  all  have  not  the  gift  of  martyrdom.  6.31 
The  Panther  grill’d  at  this,  and  thuf  reply’d : 
That  men  may  err  was  never  yet  deny’d. 

But,  if  that  common  principle  be  true, 

The  canon,  dame,  is  levell’d  full  at  you.  635 

MS.  letters  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  he  fays,  “  The  Jefuits  are  excel¬ 
lent  valets,  but  fad  matters.”;  “  If  the  Jefuits,”  faid  Montef- 
quieu,  “  had  lived  before  Luther  and  Calvin,  they  would  have 
been  matters  of  the  world.” 

There  was  a  college  of  Ex-jefuits  (till  left  at  Rome,  1793, who 
were  often  confulted  by  Pope  Pius  the  Vlth,  and  the  cardinals, 
particularly  father  Zacchariah,  who  was  intimate  with  the  ja¬ 
cobin  Mamuchi.  Charles  III.  King  of  Spain,  never  forgave  the 
Jefuits  for  fpreading  the  report  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Cardinal 
Alberoni,  and  not  of  Philip  the  Vth.  Thefe  Jefuits  at  Rome 
attributed  the  French  revolution  to  their  expulfion :  faying, 
they  were  the  only  order  that  kept  alive  and  propagated  the 
principles  of  the  Chriftian  religion. 

Dr,  J.  Wartojs, 
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But,  fhunning  long  diiputes,  I  fain  would  fee 
That  wonderous  wight  Infallibility. 

Is  he  from  heaven,  this  mighty  champion, 
come  ? 

Or  lodo-'d  below  in  fubterranean  Borne  ? 

© 

Pirft,  feat  him  fomewhere,  and  derive  his 
race,  640 

Or  elfe  conclude  that  nothing  has  no  place. 
Suppole,  (though  I  difown  it)  faid  the 
Hind, 

The  certain  manfion  were  not  }’et  affign’d  ; 

The  doubtful  refidence  no  proof  can  bring 
Againft  the  plain  exiftence  of  the  thing.  645 

Becaufe  philofophers  may  difagree, 

If  fight  by  emiffion  or  reception  be. 

Shall  it  be  thence  inferr’d,  I  do  not  fee  ? 

But  you  require  an  anfwer  poiitive, 

'Which  yet,  when  I  demand,  you  dare  not 


give 


650 


For  fallacies  in  univerfals  live. 

I  then  affirm  that  this  unfailing  guide 
In  Pope  and  General  Councils  mull  refide ; 


Ver.  652.  - ffa's  unfailing  guide ]  When  a  Cardinal 

came  to  pay  his  ul'ual  compliments  of  congratulation  on  the 
dav  of  the  anniverfary,  and  to  with  Pope  Benedict  the  XIVth 
many  years  to  enjoy  his  high  dignity,  his  holinefs  faid  to  him, 
“  You^are  juft  returned  from  faying  mafs,  and  dare  you  utter 
f ach  a  fallhood,  as  to  wifh  I  may  not  foon  make  a  vacancy  in 
the  papal  chair  !”  knowing  how  earneftly  the  death  of  a  Pope  is 
always  wilhed  for  and  expected.  Dr.  J.  Wabton. 
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Both  lawful,  both  combin'd  :  what  one  de¬ 
crees 

By  numerous  votes,  the  other  ratifies:  655 
On  this  undoubted  fenfe  the  Church  relies. 

Tis  true,  fome  doctors  in  a  fcantier  fpace, 

I  mean,  in  each  apart,  contrabf  the  place. 
Some,  who  to  greater  length  extend  the  line, 
The  Church’s  after-acceptation  join.  660 

This  laft  circumference  appears  too  wide  ; 

The  Church  diffus'd  is  by  the  Council  ty'd  ; 

As  members  by  their  reprefenlatives 
Oblig'd  to  laws,  which  Prince  and  Senate 
gives. 

Thus  fome  contradt,  and  fome  enlarge  the 
fpace :  665 

In  Pope  and  Council,  who  denies  the  place, 
Affifted  from  above  with  God's  unfailing 

O 

grace  ? 

Tbofe  canons  all  the  needful  points  contain ; 
Their  fenfe  fo  obvious,  and  their  words  fo 
plain, 

That  no  difputes  about  the  doubtful  text  670 
Have  hitherto  the  labouring  world  perplex'd. 

If  any  fhould  in  after-times  appear, 

New  Councils  muff  be  call'd,  to  make  the 
meaning  clear : 

Becaufe  in  them  the  power  fupreme  refides  ; 
And  all  the  promifes  are  to  the  guides.  675 
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This  may  be  taught  with  found  and  fafe  de¬ 
fence  : 

But  mark  how  Tandy  is  your  own  pretence. 
Who*  letting  Councils,  Pope  and  Church 
afide, 

Are  every  man  his  own  prefumidg  guide. 

The  facred  books,  you  fay,  are  full  and  plain, 
And  every  needful  point  of  truth  contain  :  O'si 
All,  who  can  read,  interpreters  may  be  i 
Thus,  though  your  feveral  Churches  difagree, 
Yet  every  faint  has  to  himfelf  alone 
The  fecret  of  this  philofophic  hone.  6S5- 

Thele  principles  your  jarring  lefts  unite, 

When  differing  doftors  and  difciples  fight. 
Though  Luther,  Zuinglius,  Calvin,  holy  chiefs, 
II  ave  made  a  battle-royal  of  beliefs  ; 

Or,  like  wild  horfes,  feveral  ways  have  whirl'd 
The  tortur'd  text  about  the  Chriftian  world;  691 
Each  Jehu  ladling  on  with  furious  force, 

That  Turk  or  Jew  could  not  have  us'd  it  worfe ; 
No  matter  what  diffenlion  leaders  make, 
Where  every  private  man  may  fave  a  ftake  :  69s, 
Rul’d  by  the  Scripture  and  his  own  advice, 
Each  has  a  blind  bye-path  to  Paradife; 
Where,  driving  in  a  circle,  flow  or  faff, 
Oppofing  fefts  are  lure  to  meet  at  laft. 

Ver .699.  Oppofuig ft&s]  A  great  phyficiari  told  Sir  \V. 
Temple,  that  in  the  fanatic  times  he  found  moll  of  his  patients 
fo  diliurbed  by  troubles  of  confciencc,  and  religious  fcruples 
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A  wonderous  charity  you  have  in  (lore  700} 
For  all  reform’d  to  pafs  the  narrow  door:  r 

So  much,  that  Mahomet  had  fcarcely  more.  ' 
For  he,  kind  prophet,  was  for  damning  none; 
But  Chrift  and  Mofes  were  to  fave  their  own  : 
Himfelf  was  to  fecure  his  chofen  race,  705 

Though  reafon  good  for  Turks  to  take  the  place, 
And  he  allow’d  to  be  the  better  man. 

In  virtue  o.f  his  holier  Alcoran. 

True,  faid  the  Panther,  I  (hall  ne’er  deny 
My  brethren  may  be  fay’d  as  well  as  I ;  710 

Though  Huguenots  contemn  our  ordination, 
Succeffion,  minifterial  vocation  ; 

and  fears,  that  he  was  forced  to  play  the  divine  with  them  be¬ 
fore  he  could  begin  the  phyfician.  Old  Mr.  Richardfon  in¬ 
forms  us  that  a  cavalier  phylipian  made  hjs  puritan  patjent,  who 
confulted  him  in  a  ft ub born  bloody  flux,  drink  up  the  common 
prayer-book,  boiled  to  a  pulp,  which  he  had  found  torn  to 
pieces  and  fcattered  abotit  the  hall  as  he  came  ip  ;  fwearing  he 
would  not  prefcribe  for  him  till  he  had  done  fo  ;  when  indeed 
he  \yould  othenvife  have  preferred  him  boiled  paper. 

Dr.  J.  Wartos. 

Ver.  702.  So  much,  that  Mahomet ]  It  is  worth  remarking, 
becaufe  it  is  a  fa£t,  not  very  well  known  and  allowed,  that  Ma¬ 
homet  the  lid,  when  he  had  taken  Conftantinople,  add  relied 
the  patriarch  in  the  mildeft  and  molt  benevolent  terms,  and  in? 
Railed  him  in  his  office  with  much  ceremony.  See  page  22 9, 
Codini  Antiquitat.  Conftant. ;  an  extraordinary  example  of  tole¬ 
ration.  Bayle  has  taken  great  pains  to  prove  that  we  ought  not 
to  afcribe  the  wide  and  rapid  progrcfs  of  Mahometifm,  to  its 
being  a  religion  flattering  the  paffions  and  corruptions,  and 
agreeable,  as  is  vulgarly  faid,  to  flelh  and  blood,  for  that  in 
reality  its  moral  precepts  are  very  ftrift,  rational,  ufeful,  and 
fevere,  and  that  it  is  burthened  with  many  fevere  and  trouble- 
fome  prohibitions  and  ceremonies,  fuch  as  drinking  no  wine, 
very  frequent  bathings,  and  repetitions  of  prayers,  abftinence, 
and  fallings,  circumcifion,  and  long  and  fatiguing  pilgrimages. 

Dr.  J.  Warton, 
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And  Luther,  more  miftaking  what  he  read. 
Misjoins  the  facred  body  with  the  bread  : 

Yet,  lady,  (till  remember  I  maintain,  715 

The  word  in  needful  points  is  only  plain. 

Needlefs,  or  needful,  I  not  now  contend, 

For  hill  you  have  a  loop-hole  for  a  friend  ; 

Ver.  713.  And  Luther, ]  Wh  cn  Atterbury  was  a  young  man 
at  Ch rill  Church,  he  publifhcd  in  the  year  1687,  an  excellent 
pamphlet  in  defence  of  Luther,  entitled,  “  An  Anfwer  to  fome 
Confiderations  on  the  Spirit  of  Martin  Luther,  and  the  original 
ot  the  Reformation.”  It  is  written  with  fpirit  and  ftrength  of 
argument,  and  deferves  to  be  more  attended  to  than  I  think  it 
has  been.  He  has  particularly  defended  Luther  for  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  Catherine  Bora,  and  for  his  condemning  the  abfurd 
vows  of  celibacy,  which  occafioned  fome  of  the  raoft  enormous 
impurities  and  lewdnefs  among  unmarried  prietls  ;  referring  for 
proofs  to  Damianus’s  letter  to  Pope  Nicholas  the  Second,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  particularly  to  two  remarkable  paflages, 
one  in  Erafmus,  and  the  other  in  Cofter  ;  the  former  of  whom 
fays,  in  his  Annotations  on  Timothy,  “  Quain  innumeri  l'unt 
monachi  publice  incefti  et  impudici and  the  latter,  “  Sacerdos 
ft  fornicctur,  aut  domi  concubinam  habeat,  tametfi  gravi  fa- 
crilegio  fe  obftringat,  gravi  us  tamen  peccat,  ft  matrimonium 
contrahat.  Cofter.  Ench.  cap.  15.  To  this  I  add,  that  Zuinglius, 
writing  to  the  Swifs  cantons,  reminds  them  of  an  edict  itfued  by 
their  anceftors,  which  enjoined  every  prieft  to  keep  a  concubine, 
to  prevent  their  attacking  their  neighbours’  wives.  See  Father 
Paul,  Book  1.  Dr.  J.  Warton. 

\  cr.  714.  Misjoins  the  facred]  Tranfubftantiation  is  a  doc¬ 
trine  fo  marvel loully  abfurd,  that  it  deferves  not  to  be  treated 
in  a  ferious,  but  only  in  a  ludicrous  way.  When  Anne  Aikew 
was  put  to  the  torture  in  the  Tower,  for  being  a  Protetiant,  du¬ 
ring  the  tyranny  of  Henry  VIII,  lire  exclaimed,  I  have  taken 
pains  to  believe  in  God  who  made  the  world,  and  all  men  in 
it;  but  cannot  be  eafily  perluadcd,  that  man  was  quits, 
and  made  God  again.  Chriftianity  will  never  make  any  progrels 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  wherever  any  miffionary  preaches  this  doc¬ 
trine.  A  gentleman  who  had  refided  at  Benares  told  me,  that  a 
fenfible  Bramin  faid  one  day  to  him,  “  You  fee  I  abllain  from 
all  animal  food,  but  you,  dreadful  and  blafphenrous  idea  !  fay 
you  eat  your  own  God. 


Dr.  J.  Warton. 
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(Rejoin’d  the  matron) :  but  the  rule  you  lay 
Has  led  whole  flocks,  and  leads  them  ftill 
aftray,  720 

In  weighty  points,  and  full  damnation’s  way. 
For  did  not  Arius  firft,  Socinus  now. 

The  Son’s  eternal  Godhead  difavow  ? 

And  did  not  thefe  by  gofpel  texts  alone 
Condemn  our  do£trine,  and  maintain  their 
own  ?  725 

Have  not  all  hereticks  the  fame  pretence 
To  plead  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  defence  ? 
How  did  the  Nicene  Council  then  decide 
That  ltrong  debate  ?  was  it  by  Scripture 
try’d? 

No,  fure;  to  that  the  rebel  would  not  yield;  730 
Squadrons  of  texts  he  marlhaU’d  in  the  field  : 
That  was  but  civil  war,  an  equal  fet, 

Where  piles  with  piles,  and  eagles  eagles  met. 
With  texts  point-blank  and  plain  he  fac’d  the 
foe, 

And  did  not  Satan  tempt  our  Saviour  fo?  735 
The  good  old  hilltops  took  a  limpler  way  ; 

Each  alk’d  but  what  he  heard  his  father  fay, 
Or  how  he  was  inftrufted  in  his  youth, 

And  by  tradition’s  force  upheld  the  truth. 


Yer.  730,  — 

&c.  Orig.  edit. 


to  that  the  rebel  &c.l  To  thofe  the  rebel 

To  DP, 
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The  Panther  fmil’d  at  this ;  And  when,  faid 
flie,  740 

Were  thofe  firft  councils  difallow’d  by  me  ? 

Or  where  did  I  at  fure  tradition  ftrike, 
Provided  ltill  it  were  apoftolic  ? 

Priend,  faid  the  blind,  you  quit  your  for¬ 
mer  ground, 

Where  all  your  faith  you  did  on  Scripture 
found:  745 

Now  ’tis  tradition  join’d  with  holy  writ ; 

But  thus  your  memory  betrays  your  wit. 

No,  faid  the  Panther,  for  in  that  I  view, 

W  hen  your  tradition’s  forg’d,  and  when  ’tis 
true. 

I  fet  them  by  the  rule,  and,  as  they  fquare,  7,50  > 
Or  deviate  from  undoubted  doctrine  there,  ( 
This  oral  fiftion,  that  old  faith  declare.  ) 

Hind.  The  Council  fleer’d,  it  feems,  a 
different  courfe  ; 

They  try’cl  the  Scripture  by  tradition’s  force: 
But  you  tradition  by  the  Scripture  try ;  755  A 
Purfu’d  by  fe6fs,  from  this  to  that  you  fly,  A 
Nor  dare  on  one  foundation  to  rely.  ' 

The  word  is  then  depos’d,  and  in  this  view, 
You  rule  the  Scripture,  not  the  Scripture  you. 
Thus  faid  the  dame,  and,  fmiling,  thus  pursu’d: 
I  fee,  tradition  then  is  difallow’d,  761 

When  not  evinc’d  by  Scripture  to  be  true, 

And  Scripture,  as  interpreted  by  you.  - 
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But  here  you  tread  upon  unfaithful  ground  ; 
Unlefs  you  could  infallibly  expound  :  765 

Which  you  reje6t  as  odious  Popery, 

And  throw  that  doftrine  back  with  fcorn  on  me. 
Suppofe  we  on  things  traditive  divide, 

And  both  appeal  to  Scripture  to  decide ; 

By  various  texts  we  both  uphold  our  claim,  770 
Nay,  often,  ground  our  titles  on  the  fame  : 
After  long  labour  loft,  and  time's  expence, 
Both  grant  the  words,  and  quarrel  for  the  fenfe. 
Thus  all  difputes  for  ever  muft  depend  ; 

For  no  dumb  rule  can  controverftes  end,  775 
Thus,  when  you  faid,  Tradition  muft  be  try’d 
By  facred  writ,  whofe  fenfe  yourfelves  decide, 
You  faid  no  more,  but  that  yourfelves  muft  be 
The  judges  of  the  Scripture  fenfe,  not  we. 
Againft  our  Church-tradition  you  declare,  780 
And  yet  your  clerks  w’ould  fit  in  Mofes’  chair: 
At  leaft  ’tis  prov’d  againft  your  argument, 

The  rule  is  far  from  plain,  where  all  diftent. 

If  not  by  Scriptures,  how  can  we  be  fure, 
Replv’d  the  Panther,  what  tradition’s  pure? 
For  you  may  palm  upon  us  new  for  old  :  7s 6 

All,  as  they  lay,  that  glitters,  is  not  gold. 

How  but  by  following  her,  reply’d  the  dame, 
To  w'hom  deriv’d  from  fire  to  fon  they  came ; 
Where  every  age  does  on  another  move,  790 
And  trufts  no  farther  than  the  next  above ; 
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Where  all  the  rounds  like  Jacob’s  ladder  rife, 
The  loweft  hid  in  earth,  the  topmoft  in  the 
fkies. 

Sternly  the  favage  did  her  anfwer  mark,  794 
Her  glowing  eye-balls  glittering  in  the  dark, 
And  faid  but  this:  Since  lucre  was  your  trade. 
Succeeding  times  fuch  dreadful  gaps  have 
made, 

JTis  dangerous  climbing  :  To  your  Tons  and  you 
I  leave  the  ladder,  and  its  omen  too. 

Hind.  The  Panther’s  breath  was  ever  fam’d 
for  fweet ;  soo 

But  from  the  Wolf  fuch  wifhes  oft  I  meet : 

You  learn'd  this  language  from  the  Blatant 
Bead, 

Or  rather  did  not  fpeak,  but  were  polTefs’d. 

As  for  your  anfwer,  ’tis  but  .barely  urg'd  : 

You  muft  evince  tradition  to  be  forg'd  ;  so5 
Produce  plain  proofs ;  unblemifh’d  authors  ufe, 
As  ancient  as  thofe  ages  they  accufe  ; 


Ver.  S02.  I  ou  team’d  this  language  from  the  Blatant  Bcaft ,1 
Spenfer,  in  his  excellent  poem,  called  “  The  Fairy  Queen,”  ffia- 
dows  the  moral  virtues  under  the  fictitious  names  of  gallant  he¬ 
roes  ;  and  fome  of  the  word  vices,  (in  regard  they  are  moll  op- 
pofite  to  rational  nature)  under  the  counterfeit  names  of  certain 
monltrous  brutes;  particularly  lie  reprefents  that  pernicious 
vice  of  calumny  or  (lander,  by  a  deformed  creature,  which  ho 
calls  The  Blatant  Beajl ;  whole  property  it  was  to  defame  all 
ftatcs  and  torts  of  mankind,  not  fparing  even  princes,  nor  leaving 
the  clcarclt  honour  untainted,  that  came  within  the  fleam  of  its 
contagious  breath.  Derhick. 
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'Till  when,  his  not  fufficient  to  defame  : 

An  old  pofleffion  (lands,  ’till  elder  quits  the 
claim. 

Then  for  our  intereft,  which  is  nam’d  alone  sio 
To  loach with  envy,  we  retort  your  own. 

Tor  when  traditions  in  your  faces  fly, 

Refolving  not  to  yield,  you  mull  decry. 

As,  when  the  caufe  goes  hard,  the  guilty  man 
Excepts,  and  thins  his  jury  all  he  can  ;  si5 
So,  when  you  Hand  of  other  aid  bereft, 

You  to  the  twelve  apoftles  would  be  left. 

Your  friend  the  Wolf  did  with  more  craft  pro¬ 
vide 

To  fet  thofe  toys,  traditions,  quite  afide  ; 

And  Fathers  too,  unlefs  when,  reafon  fpent, 

He  cites  them  but  fometimes  for  ornament.  S2i 
But,  madam  Panther,  you,  though  more  flncere, 
Are  not  fo  wife  as  your  adulterer  : 

The  private  fpiritis  a  better  blind,  824 

Than  all  the  dodging  tricks  your  authors  find. 
For  they,  who  left  the  Scripture  to  the  crowd, 
Each  for  his  own  peculiar  judge  allow’d  ; 

The  way  to  pleafe  them  was  to  make  them 
proud. 

Thus,  with  full  fails,  they  ran  upon  the  fhelf ; 
Who  could  fufpe6l  a  cozenage  from  himfelf  ? 
On  his  own  reafon  fafer  ’tis  to  (land,  S3i 

Than  be  deceiv’d  and  damn’d  at  fecond  hand. 
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But  you,  who  Fathers  and  traditions  take, 

And  garble  fome,  and  Tome  you  quite  forfake, 
Pretending  Church-authority  to  fix,  835 

And  yet  f'ome  grains  ot  private  fpirit  mix, 

Are,  like  a  mule,  made  up  of  differing  feed, 
And  that  s  the  reafon  why  you  never  breed  \ 
At  lead;  not  propagate  your  kind  abroad, 

For  home-diffenters  are  by  ftatutes  aw’d.  84o 
And  yet  they  grow  upon  you  every  day, 

While  you,  to  fpeak  the  bed,  are  at  a  day, 

For  fe<5ts,  that  are  extremes,  abhor  a  middlei 
way. 

Like  tricks  of  ftate,  to  flop  a  raging  dood, 

Or  mollify  a  mad-brain’d  fenate’s  mood  :  sd 
Of  all  expedients  never  one  was  good. 

Well  may  they  argue,  (nor  can  you  deny) 

If  we  mud  fix  on  Church-authority, 

Beft  on  the  bed,  the  fountain,  not  the  dood  ; 
That  mud  be  better  dill,  if  this  be  good.  sjo 
Shall  the  command,  who  has  herfelf  rebell’d  ? 

Is  Antichrid  by  Antichrid  expell’d  ? 

Did  we  a  lawful  tyranny  difplace, 

To  fet  aloft  a  badard  of  the  race  ? 

Why  all  thefe  wars  to  win  the  book,  if  we  85.5} 
Mud  not  interpret  for  ourfelves,  but  die  ?  > 

Lither  be  wholly  flaves,  or  wholly  free.  3 

Ver.  S40,  - hon\c- dijj'enters  are  hj  ftatutes  aw’d.']  WJien 

Dryden  wrote  this,  the  penal  ftatutes  againft  diflentens  were  not 
repealed.  Derrick. 
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For  purging  fires  traditions  muft  not  fight ; 
But  they  muft  prove  epifcopacy’s  right. 

Thus  thofe  led  horfes  are  from  fervice  freed ; 
You  never  mount  them  but  in  time  of  need.  861 
Like  mercenaries,  hir’d  for  home  defence, 
They  will  not  ferve  againft  their  native  prince. 
Againft  domeftic  foes  of  hierarchy  s 6* 

Thefe  are  drawn  forth,  to  make  fanatics  fly; 
But,  when  they  fee  their  countrymen  at  hand, a 
Marching  againft  them  under  Church-com-  V 
mand,  > 

Straight  they  forfake  their  colours,  and  dif-  I 
band.  J 

Thus  fhe,  nor  could  the  Panther  well  en¬ 
large 

With  weak  defence  againft  fo  ftrong  a  charge  ; 
But  faid  :  For  what  did  Chrift  his  word  pro¬ 
vide,  871 

If  ft  ill  his  Church  muft  want  a  living  guide  ? 
And  if  all  faving  doctrines  are  not  there, 

Or  facred  penmen  could  not  make  them  clear, 
From  after-ages  we  fliould  hope  in  vain  S75 
For  truths,  which  men  infpir’d  could  not  ex¬ 
plain. 

Before  the  word  was  written,  faid  the  Hind, 
Our  Saviour  preach’d  his  faith  to  human  kind: 

Ver.  868. - forfake  their  colours,  &c.]  Orig.  edit. 

Derrick  reads,  forfake  their  color.  Jodd, 
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From  his  apoftles  the  firft  age  receiv’d 
Eternal  truth,  and  what  they  taught  believ’d. 
Thus  by  tradition  faith  was  planted  firft  ;  ssi 
Succeeding  flocks  fucceeding  pallors  nurs’d. 
This  was  the  way  our  wife  Redeemer  chofe, 
(Who  fure  could  all  things  for  the  beft  difpofeW 
To  fence  his  fold  from  their  encroaching  foes,  j 
He  could  have  writ  himfelf,  but  well  forefaw  886 
The  event  would  be  like  that  of  Mofes’  law ; 
Some  difference  would  arife,  fome  doubts  re¬ 
main, 

Like  thofe  which  yet  the  jarring  Jews  maintain. 
No  written  laws  can  be  fo  plain,  fo  pure,  890 
But  wit  may  glofs,  and  malice  may  obfcure; 
Not  thofe  indited  by  his  firft  command, 

A  prophet  grav’d  the  text,  an  angel  held  bis 
hand. 

Thus  faith  was  ere  the  written  word  appear’d, 
And  men  believ’d,  not  what  they  read,  but 
heard.  sg.5 

But  lince  the  apoftles  could  not  be  confin’d 
To  thefe,  or  thofe,  but  feverally  defign’d 
Their  large  commiffion  round  the  world  to 
blow. 

To  fpread  their  faith,  they  fpread  their  labours 
too. 

Yet  ftill  their  abfent  flock  their  pains  did  fhare  ; 
They  hearken’d  ftill,  for  love  produces  care.  901 
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And,  as  miftakes  arofe,  or  difcords  fell. 

Or  bold  feducers  taught  them  to  rebel, 

As  charity  grew  cold,  or  fa&ion  hot, 

Or  long  negleCl  their  leffons  had  forgot,  905 
For  all  their  wants  they  wifely  did  provide, 
And  preaching  by  epiftles  was  Supply ’d : 

So  great  phyficians  cannot  all  attend, 

But  fome  they  vilit,  and  to  fome  they  fend. 
Yet  all  thofe  letters  were  not  writ  to  all;  910 
Nor  firft  intended  but  occasional, 

Their  abfent  fermons  ;  nor  if  they  contain 
All  needful  doctrines,  are  thofe  dodtrines  plain. 
Clearnefs  by  frequent  preaching  muft  be 
wrought; 

They  writ  but  feldom,  but  they  daily  taught. 
And  what  one  faint  has  faid  of  holy  Paul,  915 
“  He  darkly  writ,”  is  true  apply ’d  to  all. 

For  this  obfcurity  could  Heaven  provide 
More  prudently  than  by  a  living  guide, 

As  doubts  arofe,  the  difference  to  decide  P  920 
A  guide  was  therefore  needful,  therefore  made  ; 
And,  if  appointed,  fure  to  be  obey’d. 

Thus,  with  due  reverence  to  the  apoStles’  writ, 
By  which  my  fons  are  taught,  to  which  fubmit ; 
I  think,  thofe  truths,  their  facred  works  contain, 
The  Church  alone  can  certainly  explain  ;  926 

That  following  ages,  leaning  on  the  paft, 

May  reft  upon  the  primitive  at  laft. 
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Nor  would  I  thence  the  word  no  rule  infer, 

But  none  without  the  Church-interpreter.  930 
Becaufe,  as  I  have  urg'd  before,  ’tis  mute, 

And  is  itfelf  the  fubje6t  of  difpute. 

But  what  the  apoftles  their  fucceffors  taught, T 
They  to  the  next,  from  them  to  us  is  brought,  f 
The  undoubted  fenfe  which  is  in  Scripture^ 
fought.  935} 

From  hence  the  Church  is  arm’d,  when  errors 
rife 

To  ftop  their  entrance,  and  prevent  furprife  ; 
And,  fafe  entrench’d  within,  her  foes  without 
defies. 

By  thefe  all  feftering  fores  her  Councils  heal, 
Which  time  or  has  difclos’d,orfhall  reveal;  940  v 
For  difcord  cannot  end  without  a  laft  appeal,  j 
Nor  can  a  Council  national  decide. 

But  with  fubordination  to  her  guide  : 

(I  with  the  caufe  were  on  that  iffue  try’d.) 
Much  lefs  the  Scripture  ;  for  fuppofe  debate 
Betwixt  pretenders  to  a  fair  eftale,  946 

Bequeath’d  by  fome  legator’s  laft  intent ; 

(Such  is  our  djing  Saviour’s  teftament:) 

The  will  is  prov’d,  is  open’d,  and  is  read  ; 

The  doubtful  heirs  their  differing  titles  plead  : 
All  vouch  the  words  their  intereft  to  main¬ 
tain,  951 

And  each  pretends  by  thofe  his  caufe  is  plain. 
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Shall  then  the  Teftament  award  the  right  ? 

No,  that’s  the  Hungary  for  which  they  fight ; 
The  field  of  battle,  fubje<5t  of  debate ;  955 

The  thing  contended  for,  the  fair  eftate. 

The  fenfe  is  intricate,  ’tis  only  clear 
What  vowels  and  what  confonants  are  there. 
Therefore  ’tis  plain,  its  meaning  mult  be  try’d 
Before  fome  judge  appointed  to  decide.  960 
Suppofe,  the  fair  apoftate  faid,  I  grant, 

The  faithful  flock  fome  living  guide  ftiould 
want, 

Your  arguments  an  endlefs  chace  purfue  : 
Produce  this  vaunted  leader  to  our  view, 

This  mighty  Mofes  of  the  chofen  crew.  965 
The  dame,  who  faw  her  fainting  foe  re¬ 
tir’d, 

With  force  renew’d,  to  vi&ory  afpir’d? 

Ver.  957*  The  fenfe  is  intricate,']  In  denying  the  life  of  the 
Bible  to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  the  followers  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  exadtly  copy  the  conduct  of  the  Brahmins  in  India.  As 
their  order  had  an  exclufive  right  to  read  the  facred  books, 
(fays  Robertfon)  to  cultivate  and  to  teach  fcience,  they  could 
more  effectually  prevent  all  who  were  not  members  of  it  from 
acquiring  any  portion  of  information  beyond  what  they  were 
pleafed  to  impart.  When  the  free  circulation  of  knowledge  is 
not  circumfcribed  by  fuch  reftri&ions,  the  whole  community 
derives  benefit  from  every  new  acquifition  in  fcience,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  which,  both  upon  fentiment  and  conduCt,  extends  infen- 
fibly  from  the  few  to  the  many,  from  the  learned  to  the  ignorant. 
But  wherever  the  dominion  of  falfe  religion  is  completely  efta- 
blifhed,  the  body  of  the  people  gain  nothing  by  the  improvements 
in  knowledge.  Dr.  J.  Warton. 
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And,  looking  upward  to  her  kindred  Iky, 

As  once  our  Saviour  own’d  his  Deity,  * 

Pronounc’d  his  words — “  She  whom  ye  feekC 
am  I.”  970  j 

Nor  lefs  amaz’d  this  voice  the  Panther  heard, 
Than  were  thofe  Jews  to  hear  a  God  declar’d. 
Then  thus  the  matron  modeftly  renew’d  : 

Let  all  your  prophets  and  their  fe6ts  be  view’d. 
And  fee  to  which  of  them  yourfelves  think  fit 
The  condudt  of  your  confcience  to  fubmit :  976 
Each  profelyte  would  vote  his  dodtor  beft. 
With  abfolute  exclufion  to  the  reft : 

Thus  would  your  Polilb  diet  difagree, 

And  end,  as  it  began,  in  anarchy  :  930 

Yourfelf  the  faireft  for  election  ftand, 

Becaufe  you  feem  crown-general  of  the  land  : 
But  foon«againft  your  fuperftitious  lawn 
Some  Prefbyterian  fabre  would  be  drawn 
In  your  eftablilh’d  laws  of  fovereignty  935} 
The  reft  fome  fundamental  flaw  would  fee,  > 
And  call  rebellion  gofpel-liberty.  3 

To  Church-decrees  your  articles  require 
Submiffion  modify ’d,  if  not  entire. 

Homage  deny’d,  to  cenfures  you  proceed :  990 

But  when  Curtana  will  not  do  the  deed, 

Ver.  981.  Suhmijjion  modify’d,]  So  the  original  edition. 
Derrick  has  mollify  d.  Todd. 

Ver.  991 .  - Curtana ]  The  name  of  King  Edward 

the  Confeffor’s  fword  without  a  point,  an  emblem  of  mercy, 
which  is  carried  before  our  king  and  queen  at  their  coronation. 

Derrick, 
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You  lay  that  pointlefs  clergy-weapon  by, 

And  to  the  laws,  your  fword  of  juftice,  fly. 

Now  this  your  fe6ts  the  more  unkindly  take, 
(Thofe  prying  varlets  hit  the  blots  you  make) 
Becaufe  fome  ancient  friends  of  yours  declare. 
Your  only  rule  of  faith  the  Scriptures  are,  997 
Interpreted  by  men  of  judgment  found, 

Which  every  fe£t  will  for  themfelves  expound  ; 
Nor  think  lefs  reverence  to  their  do&ors  due 
For  found  interpretation,  than  to  you.  iooi 
If  then,  by  able  heads,  are  underftood 
Your  brother  prophets,  who  reform’d  abroad ; 
Thofe  able  heads  expound  a  wifer  way, 

That  their  own  fheep  their  fhepherd  fliould  obey. 
But  if  you  mean  yourfelves  are  only  found,  1006 
That  doftrine  turns  the  Reformation  round, 
And  all  the  reft  are  falfe  reformers  found  ; 
Becaufe  in  fundry  points  you  ftand  alone, 

Not  in  communion  join’d  with  any  one  ;  ] 

And  therefore  muft  be  all  the  Church, 
none. 

Then,  ’till  you  have  agreed  whofe  judge  is  beft, 
Againft  this  forc’d  fubmiffion  they  proteft  : 
While  found  and  found  a  different  fenfe  explains, 
Both  play  at  hardhead  till  they  break  their 
brains;  iois 

And  from  their  chairs  each  other’s  force  defy. 
While  unregarded  thunders  vainly  fly. 
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I  pafs  the  reft,  becaufe  your  Church  alone 
Of  all  ufurpers  beft  could  fill  the  throne. 

But  neither  you,  nor  any  fe£t  befide,  1020 
Bor  this  high  office  can  be  qualify ’d, 

With  neceftary  gifts  requir’d  in  fuch  a  guide. 
Bor  that,  which  muft  direct  the  whole,  muft  be 
Bound  in  one  bond  of  faith  and  unity : 

But  all  your  feveral  Churches  difagree.  1025 
The  confubftantiating  Church  and  prieft 
Refufe  communion  to  the  Calvinift : 

The  Brench  reform’d  from  preaching  you  re- 
ftrain, 

Becaufe  you  judge  their  ordination  vain  ; 

And  fo  they  judge  of  yours,  but  donors  muft 
ordain.  1030 

In  ftiort,  in  do6lrine,  or  in  difcipline, 

Not  one  reform’d  can  with  another  join  : 

But  all  from  each,  as  from  damnation,  fly  f 
No  union  they  pretend,  but  in  Non-Popery. 
Nor,  fhould  their  members  in  a  fynod  meet, 
Could  any  Church  prefume  to  mount  the  feat, 
Above  the  reft,  their  difcords  to  decide ;  1037 

None  would  obey,  but  each  would  be  the 
guide : 

And  face  to  face  dififentions  would  increafe; 
Bor  only  diftance  now  preferves  the  peace. 

All  in  their  turns  accufers,  and  accus’d :  1041 

Babel  was  never  half  fo  much  confus’d : 
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What  one  can  plead,  the  reft  can  plead  as  well; 
For  among!!  equals  lies  no  laft  appeal, 

And  all  confefs  themfelves  are  fallible.  1045 
Now  lince  you  grant  fome  necefiary  guide, 

All  who  can  err  are  juftly  laid  alide : 

Becaufe  a  trull  fo  facred  to  confer 
Shews  want  of  fuch  a  fure  interpreter ; 

And  how  can  he  be  needful  who  can  err  ? 
Then,  granting  that  unerring  guide  we  want,  1051 
That  fuch  there  is  you  Hand  oblig'd  to  grant ; 
Our  Saviour  elfe  were  wanting  to  fupply 
Our  needs,  and  obviate  that  neceflity. 

It  then  remains,  that  Church  can  only  be  1055 
The  guide,  which  owns  unfailing  certainty ; 

Or  elfe  you  flip  your  hold,  and  change  your  fide, 
Relapfing  from  a  neceffary  guide. 

But  this  annex’d,  condition  of  the  crown, 
Immunity  from  errors,  you  difown  ;  1060 

Here  then  you  Ihrink,  and  lay  your  weak  pre¬ 
tences  down. 

Ver.  1056.  -  unfailing  certainty  ;]  Our  author’s 

humanity  would  not  fuffer  him,  in  his  general  defence  of  popery, 
tojuftify  the  abominable  inftitution  of  the  Inquifition.  In  the 
cathedral  church  of  Saragoffa,  there  is  a  tomb  of  a  famous  in- 
quifitor.  Six  very  magnificent  columns  Itand  on  his  tomb,  and 
to  each  of  thefe  columns  is  a  Moor  chained,  ready  to  be  burned. 
A  fit  model  for  the  maufoleum  of  any  hangman  that  died  rich* 
How  much  are  the  fine  tragedies  of  Polieu&e  and  Athaliah  ble- 
mithed  by  ftrokes  of  the  moll  intemperate  zeal,  and  abfurd  fu- 
perftition,  and  abhorrence  of  heretics.  “  Does  the  daughter  of 
David,"  fays  Joab  to  Jofabet,  “  fpeak  to  this  prieft  of  Baal  ? 
Are  you  not  afraid  left  the  earth  fhould  inftantly  open,  and 
pour  out  flames  to  devour  you  both?  Or  that  thefe  holy  walls 
fhould  fuddenly  fall,  and  crulh  you  together  ?”  Dr.  J .  Wanton . 
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For  petty  royalties  you  raife  debate ; 

But  this  unfailing  univerfal  ftate  f 

\  ou  fliun;  nor  dare  lucceed  to  fuch  a  glorious^* 
weight ;  j 

And  for  that  caufe  thofe  promifes  deteft,  1065 

With  which  our  Saviour  did  his  Church  in- 
yeft ; 

But  drive  to  evade,  and  fear  to  find  them  true, 
As  confcious  they  were  never  meant  to  you  : 
All  which  the  Mother-Church  afierts  her  own, 
And  with  unrivall’d  claim  afcends  the  throne. 
So  when  of  old  the  almighty  Father  fate  1071 
In  council,  to  redeem  our  ruin’d  date, 

Ver.  1071.  So  when  of  old]  The  following  next  fixteen  lines 
are  perhaps  the  molt  iplendid  and  fublime  our  author  ever 
•wrote.  But  the  idea  of  them  is  manifeftly  taken  from  Milton, 
Book  iii.  where  God  is  reprefented  fitting  on  his  throne,  fur- 
rounded  by  all  the  fan&ities  of  heaven,  and  fpeaking  thus  of  the 
fate  of  Adam  juft  after  his  fall : — 

Die  he,  or  Juftice  muft,  unlefs  for  him 
Some  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 
The  rigid  fatisfaction,  death  for  death. 

Say,  heavenly  Powers ;  where  lhall  we  find  fuch  love  ? 

Which  of  ye  will  be  mortal  to  redeem 

Man’s  mortal  crime,  and  juft  th’  unjuft  to  fave  ? 

Dwells  in  all  Heaven  charity  fo  dear  ? 

He  afk’d,  but  all  the  heav’nly  quire  ftood  mute, 

And  filence  was  in  Heaven :  on  Man’s  behalf 
Patron  or  interceffor  none  appear’d. 

Much  lefs  that  durft  upon  his  own  head  draw 
The  deadly  forfeiture,  and  ranfome  fet. 

And  now  without  redemption  all  mankind 
Muft  have  been  loft,  adjudg’d  to  Death  and  Hell 
By  doom  feyere,  had  not  the  Son  of  God, 

In  whom  the  fuluefs  dwells  of  love  divine, 

His  deareft  mediation  thus  renew’d  : 

Father,  thy  word  is  paft,  Man  fhall  find  grace  ; 
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Millions  of  millions,  at  a  diftance  round, 

Silent  the  facred  confiftory  crown'd,.  { 

To  hear  what  mercy,  mixt  with  juftice,  could  C 
propound :  1075  J 

All  prompt,  with  eager  pity,  to  fulfil 
The  full  extent  of  their  Creator's  will. 

But  when  the  ftern  conditions  were  declar’d, 

A  mournful  whifper  through  the  hofl  was  heard. 
And  the  whole  hierarchy,  with  heads  hung 
down,  loso 

Submiffively  declin’d  the  ponderous  proffer’d 
crown. 


And  ftiall  grace  not  find  means,  that  finds  her  way 
The  fpeedieft  of  thy  winged  meffengers, 

To  vifit  all  thy  creatures,  and  to  all 
Comes  unprevented,  unimplor’d,  unfought  ? 

Happy  for  man,  fo  coming  ;  he  her  aid 
Can  never  feek,  once  dead  in  fins  and  loft; 

Atonement  for  hiinfelf  or  offering  meet, 

Indebted  and  undone,  hath  none  to  bring  : 

Behold  me  then  ;  me  for  him,  life  for  life 
I  offer ;  on  me  let  thine  anger  fall ; 

Account  me  Man  ; - 

Butler,  in  his  Analogy,  a  book  which  every  rational  Chriftian 
fhould  read  and  meditate  upon  day  and  night,  has,  with  the 
deepeft  penetration  and  acutenefs,  exhaufted  all  the  arguments 
that  can  be  urged  for  the  dodtrine  of  redemption,  of  mediatorftiip, 
and  vicarious  punilhment.  Dr.  J.  Warton. 

Ver.  10/S.  But  when  the Jlern  conditions  were  declar’d , 

A  mournful  whifper  through  the  hojl  was  heard , 
And  the  whole  hierarchy ,  with  heads  hung  down , 
Submifively  declin’d  the  ponderous  proffer’d  crown. 
Then,  not  till  then,  &c.  &c.] 

This  is  an  imitation,  but  a  very  feeble  one,  of  Milton’s  impref- 
five  defcription,  Par.  Loft,  iii.  210. 

Dwells  in  all  heaven  charity  fo  dear  ? 

He  alk’d,  but  all  the  heavenly  quire  flood  mute, 

And  ftlence  was  in  Heaven:  on  Man’s  behalf 
Patron  or  interceffor  none  appear’d,  &c.  Todd, 
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Then,  not  till  theD,  the  eternal  Son  from  high 
Rofe  in  the  ftrength  of  all  the  Deity ; 

Stood  forth  to  accept  the  terms,  and  under¬ 
went 

A  weight  which  all  the  frame  of  heaven  had 
bent,  108- 

2sor  he  himfelf  could  bear,  but  as  Omnipo¬ 
tent. 

Xow,  to  remove  the  leaft  remaining  doubt, 
That  eJen  the  blear-ey’d  feels  may  find  her  out, 
Behold  what  heavenly  rays  adorn  her  brows, 
"VThat  from  his  wardrobe  her  belov'd  allows  I 
To  deck  the  wedding-day  of  his  unlpottedt’ 
fpoufe.  i09i3 

Behold  what  marks  of  majelty  {he  brings; 
Richer  than  ancient  heirs  of  eaftern  kings  : 

Her  right  hand  holds  the  feeptre  and  the  keys, 
To  Ihew  whom  {he  commands,  and  who  obeys : 
With  thefe  to  bind,  or  fet  the  {inner  free,  1096 
With  that  to  aflert  fpiritual  royalty. 

*  One  in  herfelf,  not  rent  by  fchifm,  butfound, 
Entire,  one  folid  fiiining  diamond; 

Hot  fparkles  {batter'd  into  fe6ts  like  you  :  1100 
One  is  the  Church,  and  muft  be  to  be  true  : 

One  central  principle  of  unity. 

As  undivided,  fo  from  errors  free. 

As  one  in  faith,  fo  one  in  fanctity. 

*  Marks  of  the  Catholic  Church  from  the  Nicene  Creed. 
Original  edition. 
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Thus  {he,  and  none  but  (he,  the  infulting  rage 
Of  heretics  oppos'd  from  age  to  age  :  1106 

Still  when  the  giant-brood  invades  her  throne, 
She  ftoops  from  heaven,  and  meets  them  half  | 
way  down, 

And  with  paternal  thunder  vindicates  her 
crown. 

But  like  Egyptian  forcerers  you  {land,  1110 
And  vainly  lift  aloft  your  magic  wand, 

To  fweep  away  the  f warms  of  vermin  from  thej 
land : 

You  could,  like  them,  with  like  infernal  force, 
Produce  the  plague,  but  not  arreft  the  courfe. 
But  when  the  boils  and  blotches,  with  difgrace 
And  public  fcandal,  fat  upon  the  face,  1116 
Themfelves  attack'd,  the  Magi  ftrove  no  more, 
They  faw  God's  linger,  and  their  fate  deplore;! 
Themfelves  they  could  not  cure  of  the  diftio- 
nell  fore. 

Thus  one,  thus  pure,  behold  her  largely 
fpread,  1120 

Like  the  fair  ocean  from  her  mother-bed  ; 
From  eaft  to  well  triumphantly  {he  rides. 

All  Ihores  are  water'd  by  her  wealthy  tides. 
The  gofpel’s  found,  diffus’d  from  pole  to  pole. 
Where  winds  can  carry,  and  where  waves  can 
roll,  H25 

—  boils  and  blotches,] 


Ver.  1115.  - 
tion  ha?  botches , 


The  original  edi- 
Todd. 
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The  felf-fame  do6trine  of  the  facred  page 
Convey'd  to  every  clime,  in  every  age. 

Here  let  my  forrow  give  my  fatire  place, 

To  raife  new  blufhes  on  my  Britiffi  race; 

Our  failing  {hips  like  common  {hoars  we  ufe, 
And  through  our  diftant  colonies  diffufe  1131 1 
The  draught  of  dungeons,  and  the  ftench  ofl 
ftews. 

Whom,  when  their  home-bred  honefty  is  loft, 
We  difembogue  on  fome  far  Indian  coaft : 
Thieves,  pandars,  paillards,  fins  of  every  fort ; 
Thofe  are  the  manufactures  we  export;  1136 
And  thefe  the  miftioners  our  zeal  has  made  : 
For,  with  my  country’s  pardon  be  it  faid, 
Religion  is  the  leaft  of  all  our  trade. 

Yet  fome  improve  their  traffic  more  than 


we ; 


1140 


For  they  on  gain,  their  only  god,  rely ; 
And  fet  a  public  price  on  piety. 


Ver.  1130. - like  co?n>non  /hoars  &c.]  Original 

edition.  Todd. 

Ver.  1138.  For,  with  my  country’s  pardon  be  it  faid, 

Religion  is  the  leaf  of  all  our  trade.  ] 

The  fame  train  of  thought  appears  in  Cowper’s  pathetic  Apof- 
trophe  to  Omai,  Talk,  book  i.  p.  36. 

Alas  !  expeft  it  not.  We  found  no  bait 
To  tempt  us  in  thy  country.  Doing  good, 
Difinterefted  good,  is  not  our  trade. 

We  travel  far,  ’tis  true,  but  not  for  nought ; 

And  mu/l  be  brib’d  to  compafs  earth  again, 

By  other  hopes  and  richer  fruits  than  yours. 

JonN  Wauton. 
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Induftrious  of  the  needle  and  the  chart, 

They  ran  full  fail  to  their  Japonian  mart; 
Prevention  fear,  and,  prodigal  of  fame,  1145 
Sell  all  of  Chriftian  to  the  very  name  ; 

Nor  leave  enough  of  that  to  hide  their  naked { 
fhame. 

Thus,  of  three  marks,  which  in  the  Creed  we 
viewr, 

Not  one  of  all  can  be  apply’d  to  you  : 

Much  lefs  the  fourth  ;  in  vain,  alas  !  you  feek 
The  ambitious  title  of  Apoftolic  :  1151 

God-like  defcent !  ’tis  well  your  blood  can  be 
Prov’d  noble  in  the  third  or  fourth  degree : 

For  all  of  ancient  that  you  had  before, 

(I  mean  what  is  not  borrow'd  from  our  {tore) 
Was  error  fulminated  o’er  and  o’er;  1156 
Old  herefies  condemn’d  in  ages  paft. 

By  care  and  time  recover’d  from  the  blaft. 

’Tis  faid  with  eafe,  but  never  can  be  prov’d, 
The  Church  her  old  foundations  has  remov’d. 


Ver.  1159.  ’Tis  faid  with  eafe,~\  Dry  den  never  feems  to  have 
read  the  incomparable  and  unanfwerable  Hiltory  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  which  of  itfelf,  if  no  other  treatife  remained,  would 
alone  be  a  complete  refutation  of  the  abfurdities  and  errors  of 
popery.  Inltead  of  anfwering  the  treatife  which  the  court  of 
Home  was  fuppofed  to  write  againlt  the  republic  of  Venice,  en¬ 
titled,  Squittinio  della  Liberta  Veneta,  Father  Paul  thought  it 
more  effedual  to  imitate  the  condud  of  the  Romans,  who  to 
drive  the  Carthaginians  out  of  Italy,  carried  the  war  into  Africa 
itfelf,  and  then  attacked  their  enemies,  and  therefore  he  wrote 
the  hiltory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  attacked  the  court  of 
Rome  itfelf  in  its  head-quarters.  Father  Paul  valued  Occam 
above  all  the  fchoolmen.  Father  Paul  was  acquainted  with  the 
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And  built  new  do6trines  on  unftable  fands :  1161 
Judge  that,  ye  winds  and  rains:  you  prov’d 
her,  yet  {he  hands. 

Thofe  ancient  doftrines  charg’d  on  her  for  new, 
Shew,  when,  and  how,  and  from  what  hands 
they  grew. 

We  claim  no  power,  when  herefies  grow  bold. 
To  coin  new  faith,  but  {till  declare  the  old.  1166 

do&rine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  but  borrowed  the  idea 
from  Servetus.  Wootton  affirms,  that  Servetus  firft  difcovered 
it.  Pallavicini  has  enumerated  360  miftakes  in  father  Paul's 
hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Trent ;  but  what  are  thefe  miltakes? 
only  trivial,  unimportant  errors  of  dates  and  names. 

Cardinal  Perron  fays,  “  I  vifited  Fra.  Paolo  at  Venice.  He 
appeared  to  be  a  fenfible  man — nothing  more  a  judgment 
worthy  of  a  Cardinal. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  allured  King  Charles,  that  Father  Paul, 
though  naturally  of  a  referved  temper,  which  was  heightened  by 
the  fufpicions  of  his  countrymen,  yet  opened  his  inmoft  foul, and 
difclofed  his  fecret  opinions  to  Bilhop  Bedell,  with  whom  he 
contrafted  the  ftri&eft  intimacy.  Sir  Nathaniel  Brent  was  pri¬ 
vately  fent  to  Venice  to  get  a  copy  of  his  hiftory  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  which  he  fecretly,  and  with  great  perfonal  danger, 
communicated,  twelve  ffieets  at  a  time,  to  archbilhop  Abbot, 
who  employed  him  in  this  tranfaclion. 

Giannone,  in  his  admirable  hiftory  of  the  Civil  Government 
of  Naples,  in  forty  books,  has  clearly  proved,  that  the  boaft- 
ed  donation  of  all  Italy,  fuppofed  to  have  been  made  by  Con- 
ftantine  in  the  year  324,  to  Sylvefter,  Pope  of  Rome,  is  a  grofs 
and  Ihameful  forgery.  No  wonder  this  able,  curious,  and  can¬ 
did  hiftorian  was  afterwards  feized  by  the  inquifition,  and  died 
in  prifon. 

Clement  VII.  gave  to  his  nephew  Cardinal  Hippolite,  in  1537, 
the  poffeffion  of  all  the  benefices  on  the  whole  earth,  that  ffiould 
become  vacant  in  fix  months.  Dr.  J.  Warton. 

Ver.  Il6l.  And  built  new  do  ft  nines  on  unjlable  fands : 

Judge  that,  ye  winds  and  rains:  you  prov’d  her, 
yet  Jhe  funds .J 

A  fcriptural  allufion.  John  Warton. 
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Howelfe  could  thatobfcene  difeafe  be  purg'd, 
When  controverted  texts  are  vainly  urg'd  ? 

To  prove  tradition  new,  there’s  fomewhat  more 
Requir’d,  than  faying,’Twas  not  us’d  before.  1170 
Thofe  monumental  arms  are  never  dirr’d. 

Till  fchifm  or  herefy  call  down  Goliah’s  fword. 
Thus,  what  you  call  corruptions,  are,  in 
truth. 

The  firft  plantations  of  the  gofpel’s  youth  ; 

Old  dandard  faith :  but  call  your  eyes  again, 
And  view  thofe  errors  which  new  fedts  main¬ 
tain,  1176 

Or  which  of  old  dillurb’d  the  Church’s  peace¬ 
ful  reign ; 

And  we  can  point  each  period  of  the  time, 
When  they  began,  and  who  begot  the  crime ; 
Can  calculate  how  long  the  eclipfe  endur’d,  us# 
Who  interpos’d,  what  digits  were  obfcur’d : 

Of  all  which  are  already  pafs’d  away, 

We  know  the  rife,  the  progrefs,  and  decay. 

Defpair  at  our  foundations  then  to  drike, 
Till  you  can  prove  your  faith  apodolic  ;  1185 

A  limpid  dream  drawn  from  the  native  fource ; 
Succeffion  lawful  in  a  lineal  courfe. 

Prove  any  Church,  oppos’d  to  this  our  head. 
So  one,  fo  pure,  fo  unconfin’dly  fpread, 

Under  one  chief  of  the  fpiritual  date,  1190 
The  members  all  combin’d,  and  all  fubordi- 
nate.  ' 
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Shew  fuch  a  feamlefs  coat,  from  fchifm  fo  free, 
In  no  communion  join'd  with  herefy. 

If  fuch  a  one  you  find,  let  truth  prevail : 

Till  when  your  weights  will  in  the  balance 
fail:  1195 

A  Church  unprincipled  kicks  up  the  fcale. 

But  if  you  cannot  think  (nor  fure  you  can 
Suppofe  in  God  what  were  unjuft  in  man) 

That  He,  the  fountain  of  eternal  grace,  V 
Should  fuffer  falfhood,  for  fo  long  a  fpace,  1200  S 
To  banifh  truth,  and  to  ufurp  her  place  :  J 

That  feven  fucceffive  ages  fhould  be  loft. 

And  preach  damnation  at  their  proper  coft ; 
That  all  your  erring  anceftors  fhould  die, 
Drown'd  in  the  abyfs  of  deep  idolatry  :  1205 

If  piety  forbid  fuch  thoughts  to  rife, 

Awake,  and  open  your  unwilling  eyes  : 

God  hath  left  nothing  for  each  age  undone,  V 
From  this  to  that  wherein  he  fent  his  Son  :  * 

Then  think  but  well  of  him,  and  half  your£ 
work  is  done.  1210 

See  how  his  Church,  adorn'd  with  every 
grace, 

With  open  arms,  a  kind  forgiving  face, 

Stands  ready  to  prevent  her  long-loft  fon's 
embrace. 


Ver.  1202.  That  feven fucccjjive  ages]  Nine  fucccfllve  ages, 
orig.  edit.  Todd. 

Ver.  120S.  God  hath  left  &c.  I  Has  left.  Orig.  edit. 

Todd. 
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Not  more  did  Jofeph  o’er  his  brethren  weep. 
Nor  lefshimfelf  could  from  difcovery  keep,  1215 
When  in  the  crowd  of  fuppliants  they  were 
feen, 

And  in  their  crew  his  bell-loved  Benjamin. 
That  pious  Jofeph  in  the  Church  behold*,  -x 
To  feed  your  famine,  and  refufe  your  gold  ;  / 
The  Jofeph  you  exil’d,  the  Jofeph  whom  youf 
fold.  1220  J 

Thus,  while  with  heavenly  charity  fhe 
fpoke, 

A  dreaming  blaze  the  filent  lhadows  broke  ; 
Shot  from  the  Ikies  a  chearful  azure  light:  “Y 

The  birds  obfcene  to  forells  wing’d  their  I 
flight,  r 

And  gaping  graves  receiv’d  the  wand’ring  I 

guilty  fpright.  1225^ 

Such  were  the  plealing  triumphs  of  the  Iky, 
For  James  his  late  nocturnal  victory ; 

The  pledge  of  his  almighty  Patron’s  love, 

The  fireworks  which  his  angels  made  above. 

I  faw  myfelf  the  lambent  eafy  light  -f  1230 

Gild  the  brown  horror,  and  difpel  the  night: 

Ver.  1214.  Not  more  did  Jofeph  o'er  his  brethren  weep,]  The 
very  expreffion  ufed  in  the  pathetic  and  fimple  ftory  of  Jofeph. 
and  his  brethren.  John  Warton. 

*  The  renunciation  of  the  Benedidines  to  the  Abley  Lands. 
Orig.  edit. 

t  Poeta  loquitur.  Orig.  edit. 


res,  C 
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The  meffenger  with  fpeed  the  tidings  bore ; 
News,  which  three  labouring  nations  did  re- 
ftore ; 

But  heaven’s  own  Nuntius  was  arriv’d  be-1 
fore. 

By  this,  the  Hind  had  reach’d  her  lonely 
cell,  1235 

And  vapours  role,  and  dews  unwholfom  fell. 
When  fhe,  by  frequent  obfervation  wife, 

As  one  who  long  on  heaven  had  fix’d  her  eyes, 
Difcern’d  a  change  of  weather  in  the  Ikies. 
The  weftern  borders  were  with  crimfon  fpread. 
The  moon  defcending  look’d  all  flaming  red ; 
She  thought  good  manners  bound  her  to  invite 
The  ftranger  dame  to  be  her  gueft  that  night. 
’Tis  true,  coarfe  diet,  and  a  fliort  repaft, 

(She  faid)  were  weak  inducements  to  thef 
tafte  i245i 

Of  one  fo  nicely  bred,  and  fo  unus’d  to  faft:^ 
But  what  plain  fare  her  cottage  could  afford, 

A  hearty  welcome  at  a  homely  board, 

Was  freely  hers;  and,  to  fupply  the  reft, 

An  honeft  meaning,  and  an  open  bread  :  1250 

Laft,  with  content  of  mind,  the  poor  man’s 
wealth, 

A  grace-cup  to  their  common  patron’s  health. 
This  fhe  defir’d  her  to  accept,  and  ftav, 

For  fear  fhe  might  be  wilder’d  in  her  way, 


. } 
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Becaufe  the  wanted  an  unerring  guide,  1255 
And  then  the  dew  drops  on  her  filken  hide 
Her  tender  conditution  did  declare. 

Too  lady-like  a  long  fatigue  to  bear. 

And  rough  inclemencies  of  raw  no&urnal  air. 
But  mod  fhe  fear’d  that,  travelling  fo  late 
Some  evil-minded  beads  might  lie  in  wait 
And  without  witnefs  wreak  their  hidden 

The  Panther,  though  fhe  lent  a  lidening  ear, 
Had  more  of  lion  in  her  than  to  fear : 

Yet  wifely  weighing,  fince  fhe  had  to  deal  12 65 
With  many  foes,  their  numbers  might  prevail. 
Return’d  her  all  the  thanks  fhe  could  afford; 
And  took  her  friendly  hoflefs  at  her  word  : 
Who,  entering  fird  her  lowly  roof,  a  fhed  ^ 
With  hoary  mofs,  and  winding  ivy  fpread,  12/of 
Honed  enough  to  hide  an  humble  hermit’s 
head, 

Thus  gracioufly  befpoke  her  welcome  gued : 

So  might  thefe  walls,  with  your  fair  prefence 
bled. 

Become  your  dwelling-place  of  everlading 
red ; 


Not  for  a  night,  or  quick  revolving  year,  1275 
Welcome  an  owner,  not  a  fojourner. 

This  peaceful  feat  my  poverty  fecures; 

War  feldom  enters  but  where  wealth  allures  : 
Nor  yet  defpife  it ;  for  this  poor  abode 
Has  oft  receiv’d,  and  yet  receives  a  God;  J2S0 

VOL.  II,  G 
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A  God,  vi&orious  of  the  Stygian  race, 

Here  laid  his  facred  limbs,  and  fandlify’d  the 
place. 

This  mean  retreat  did  mighty  Pan  contain  : 

Be  emulous  of  him,  and  pomp  difdain,  > 

And  dare  not  to  debafe  your  foul  to  gain,  msj 
The  lilent  ft  ranger  ftood  amaz’d  to  fee 
Contempt  of  wealth,  and  wilful  poverty  ; 

And,  though  ill  habits  are  not  foon  controul’d, 
Awhile  fufpended  her  defire  of  gold. 

But  civilly  drew  in  her  fharpen’d  paws,  1290  A 
Not  violating  hofpitable  laws,  f 

And  pacify’d  her  tail,  and  lick’d  her  frothy C 
jaws.  J 

The  Hind  did  firft  her  country  cates  pro¬ 
vide  ; 

Then  couch’d  herfelf  fecurely  by  her  fide. 

Ver.  1285.  And  dare  not  to  debafe  your  foul  to  gain.~\ 

Aude,  hofpes,  contemnere  opes,  et  te  quoque  dignum 
Finge  dco  - ■— 

In  the  whole  paffage  he  has  an  eye  to  the  reception  of  JEnea# 
byEvander.  John  Waiiton. 


THE 


THIRD  PART. 


Much  malice  mingled  with  a  little  wit,  1295 
Perhaps,  may  cenfure  this  myfterious  writ : 
Becaufe  the  mufe  has  peopled  Caledon 
With  Panthers,  Bears,  and  Wolves,  and  beads 
unknown, 

As  if  we  were  not  Rock'd  with  monRers  of  our 
own. 

Let  iEfop  anfvver,  who  has  fet  to  view  isoo 
Such  kinds  as  Greece  and  Phrygia  never 
knew ; 

And  mother  Hubbard,  in  her  homely  drefs. 
Has  Riarply  blam’d  a  Britifh  Lionefs  ; 

That  queen,  whofe  feaR  the  factious  rabble  keep, 
Expos’d  obfcenely  naked  and  afleep.  1305 

Led  by  thofe  great  examples,  may  not  I 
The  wanted  organs  of  their  words  fupply  ? 

If  men  tranfaft  like  brutes,  ’tis  equal  then 
For  brutes  to  claim  the  privilege  ol  men. 
Others  our  Hind  of  folly  will  indite. 

To  entertain  a  dangerous  gueR  by  night. 

G  2 
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Let  thofe  remember,  that  the  cannot  die 
Till  rolling  time  is  loft  in  round  eternity; 

Nor  need  die  fear  the  Panther,  though  un¬ 


tam’d, 


3314- 


Becaufe  the  Lion’s  peace  was  now  proclaim’d: 
The  wary  favage  would  not  give  offence, 

To  forfeit  the  prote&ion  of  her  Prince; 

But  watch’d  the  time  her  vengeance  to  com¬ 
plete, 

When  all  her  furry  fons  in  frequent  Senate 
met ; 

Mean  while  (he  quench’d  her  fury  at  the  flood, 
And  with  a  lenten  fallad  cool’d  her  blood.  1321 
Their  commons,  though  but  coarfe,  were  no¬ 
thing  fcant, 

Nor  did  their  minds  an  equal  banquet  wrant. 

For  now  the  Hind,  whofe  noble  nature  drove, 
To  exprefs  her  plain  fimplicity  of  love,  1325 
Did  all  the  honours  of  her  houfe  fo  well, 

No  fharp  debates  difturb’d  the  friendly  meal. 
She  turn’d  the  talk,  avoiding  that  extreme, 

To  common  dangers  paft,  a  fadly-pleaflng 
theme ; 

Remembring  every  ftorm  which  tofs’d  the* 
ftate,  1330 

When  both  were  obje&s  of  the  public  hate, 
And  dropt  a  tear  betwixt  for  her  own  chil- 1 
dren’s  fate. 
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Nor  fail’d  (he  then  a  fall  review  to  make 
Of  what  the  Panther  fuffer’d  for  her  fake  : 

Her  loft  efteem,  her  truth,  her  loyal  care,  1335 
Her  faith  unfliaken  to  an  exil’d  heir, 

Her  ftrength  to  endure,  her  courage  to  defy; 
Her  choice  of  honourable  infamy. 

On  thefe,  prolixly  thankful,  {he enlarg’d;  1339 
Then  with  acknowledgment herfelflhe charg’d; 
For  friendffiip,  of  itfelf  an  holy  tie, 

Is  made  more  facred  by  adverlity. 

Now  {hould  they  part,  malicious  tongues  would 

%> 

They  met  like  chance  companions  on  the  way. 
Whom  mutual  fear  of  robbers  had  poftefs’d;  1345 
While  danger  lafted,  kindnefs  was  profefs’d ; 
But  that  once  o’er  the  Ihort-liv’d  union  ends  : 
The  road  divides,  and  there  divide  the  friends. 
The  Panther  nodded  when  her  fpeech  was 
done. 

And  thank’d  her  coldly  in  a  hollow  tone :  1350 
But  faid  her  gratitude  had  gone  too  far 
For  common  offices  of  Chriftian  care. 

If  to  the  lawful  heir  ffie  had  been  true. 

She  paid  but  Caefar  what  was  Caefar’s  due.  1354 

Ver.  1346.  While  danger  lajled,  kindnefs  was  profefs’d; 

But  that  once  o’er  the Jhort- liv’d  union  ends  :] 

“  Metus  et  terror  imprime  vincula  caritatis,  quae  ubi  remo- 
veris  timere  incipias.”  Salluft,  I  believe. 

John  Wauton. 
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I  might,  (he  added,  with  like  praife  defcribe 
Your  fuffering  fons,  and  fo  return  your  bribe: 
But  incenfe  from  my  hands  is  poorly  priz'd  ; 
Bor  gifts  are  fcorn’d  where  givers  aredefpis’d. 

I  ferv’d  a  turn,  and  then  was  call  away  ;  A 
You,  like  the  gaudy  flv,  your  wings  difplay/ 
And  flp  the  lweets,  and  balk  in  your  great/ 
patron's  day.  1361J 

This  heard,  the  matron  was  not  flow  to  find 
What  fort  of  malady  had  feiz’d  her  mind  : 
Difdain,  with  gnawing  envy,  fell  defpight, 

And  canker’d  malice  Hood  in  open  light:  1365 
Ambition,  intereft,  pride  without  controul. 
And  jealoufy,  the  jaundice  of  the  foul ; 
Revenge,  the  bloody  minifter  of  ill. 

With  all  the  lean  tormentors  of  the  will. 

'Twas  eafy  now  to  guefs  from  whence  arofe  137© 
Her  new-made  union  with  her  ancient  foes, 
Her  forc’d  civilities,  her  faint  embrace, 
Affected  kindnefs  with  an  alter’d  face  : 

Yet  durft  fhe  not  too  deeply  probe  the  wound. 
As  hoping  ftill  the  nobler  parts  were  found:  1375 
But  ftrove  with  anodynes  to  aflwage  the  fmart, 
And  mildly  thus  her  med’cine  did  impart. 

Complaints  of  lovers  help  to  eafe  their  pain; 
It  Ihows  a  reft  of  kindnefs  to  pomplain; 

Ver.  1373.  Affected  kindnefs  with  an  alter'd  face :]  “  And  harfh 
ynkindnefs'  alter’d  eye.”  Gray.  John  Warton, 
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A  friend  (hip  loth  to  quit  its  former  hold  ;  13 so 

And  confcious  merit  may  be  juftly  bold. 

But  much  more  juft  }Tour  jealouly  would  fhew, 
If  other’s  good  were  injury  to  you  : 

Witnefs,  ye  heavens,  how  I  rejoice  to  fee 
Rewarded  worth  and  riling  loyalty.  13S5 

Your  warrior  offspring  that  upheld  the  crown, 
The  fcarlet  honor  of  your  peaceful  gown, 

Are  the  moft  plead ng  objeCts  I  can  find, 
Charms  to  my  fight,  and  cordials  to  my  mind: 
When  virtue  fpooms  before  a  profperous  gale, 
My  heaving  wilhes  help  to  fill  the  fail ;  1391 

And  if  my  prayers  for  all  the  brave  were 
heard , 

Caefar  fhould  (till  have  fuch,  and  fuch  Ihould 
ft  ill  reward. 

The  labour’d  earth  your  pains  have  fow’d 
and  till’d ; 

Tis  juft  you  reap  the  produtft  of  the  field:  1395 
Your’s  be  the  harveft,  ’tis  the  beggar’s  gain 
To  glean  the  fallings  of  the  loaded  wain. 

Such  fcatter’d  ears  as  are  not  worth  your  care,} 
Your  charity,  for  alms,  may  fafely  fpare, 

Tor  alms  are  but  the  vehicles  of  prayer.  1400 3 
My  daily  bread  is  literally  implor’d  ; 

I  have  no  barns  nor  granaries  to  hoard, 

Ver.  1400.  For  alms  are  hut  &c.]  And  alms  &c.  Oris;,  od. 

Todd. 
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If  Caefar  to  his  own  his  hand  extends,  ^ 

Say  which  of  yours  his  charity  offends :  f 

You  know  he  largely  gives  to  more  than  are^ 
his  friends.  H05  j 

Are  you  defrauded,  when  he  feeds  the  poor  ? 
Our  mite  decreafes  nothing  of  your  ftore. 

I  am  but  few,  and  by  your  fare  you  fee 
My  crying  fins  are  not  of  luxury.  1409 

Some  jufter  motive  fure  your  mind  withdraws, A 
And  makes  you  break  our  friendfhip’s  holyf 
laws ;  f 

For  barefaced  envy  is  too  bafe  a  caufe.  j 

Shew  more  occafion  for  your  difcontent ; 
Your  love,  the  Wolf,  would  help  you  to  in¬ 
vent  :  1414 

Some  German  quarrel,  or,  as  times  go  now, 
Some  French,  where  force  is  uppermoft,  will  do. 
When  at  the  fountain’s  head,  as  merit  ought 
To  claim  the  place,  you  take  a  fwilling  draught, 
How  eafy  ’tis  an  envious  eye  to  throw,  1419 
And  tax  the  fheep  for  troubling  ftreams  below; 
Or  call  her  (when  no  farther  caufe  you  find) 
An  enemy  profefs’d  of  all  your  kind. 

But  then,  perhaps,  the  wicked  world  would 
think, 

The  Wolf  defign’d  to  eat  as  well  as  drink. 

This  laft  allufion  gall’d  the  Panther  more,  1425 
Becaufe  indeed  it  rubb’d  upon  the  fore. 
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Yet  Teem'd  (he  not  to  winch,  though  fhrewdly 
pain’d : 

But  thus  her  paffive  character  maintain’d. 

I  never  grudg’d,  whate’er  my  foes  report. 
Your  flaunting  fortune  in  the  Lion’s  court.  1430 
You  have  your  day,  or  you  are  much  bely’d. 
But  I  am  always  on  the  fuffering  flde  : 

You  know  my  do6trine,  and  I  need  not  fay 
I  will  not,  but  I  cannot  difobey. 

On  this  firm  principle  I  ever  flood  ;  1435 

He  of  my  fons  who  fails  to  make  it  good, 

By  one  rebellious  a6t  renounces  to  my  blood. 

Ah,  faid  the  Hind,  how  many  fons  have  you 
Who  call  you  mother,  whom  you  never  knew  ! 
But  moll  of  them  who  that  relation  plead,  1440 
Are  fuch  ungracious  youths  as  wifh  you  dead. 
They  gape  at  rich  revenues  which  you  hold. 
And  fain  would  nibble  at  your  grandame  gold; 
Enquire  into  your  years,  and  laugh  to  find 
Your  crazy  temper  fhews  you  much  declin’d.  1445 
Were  you  not  dim  and  doted,  you  might  fee 
A  pack  of  cheats  that  claim  a  pedigree, 

No  more  of  kin  to  you,  than  you  to  me. 

Do  you  not  know,  that,  for  a  little  coin, 
Heralds  can  foifl  a  name  into  the  line  :  1450 

They  afk  you  bleffing  but  for  what  you  have, 
But  once  polfefs’d  of  what  with  care  you  fave, 
The  wanton  boys  would  pifs  upon  your 
grave. 
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Your  fons  of  latitude  that  court  you  A 
grace,  I 

Though  molt  refembling  you  in  form  and  > 
face,  ]455 1 

Are  far  the  word  of  your  pretended  race.  J 
And,  but  I  blufh  your  honedy  to  blot, 

Pray  God  you  prove  them  lawfully  begot : 

For  in  fome  Popilb  libels  I  have  read, 

The  Wolf  has  been  too  bufy  in  your  bed  ;  1460 
At  lead:  their  hinder  parts,  the  belly-piece, 

The  paunch,  and  all  that  Scorpio  claims,  are 
his. 

Their  malice  too  a  fore  fufpicion  brings  ; 

For  though  they  dare  not  bark,  they  fnarl  at 
king's :  1464 

O 

Nor  blame  them  for  intruding  in  your  line ; 

Fat  bifhoprics  are  (till  of  right  divine. 

Think  you  your  new  French  profelytes  are 
come 

To  darve  abroad,  becaufe  they  ftarvkl  at 
home  ? 

Your  benefices  twinkled  from  afar ; 

They  found  the  new  Meffiah  by  the  dar  :  1470 
Thofe  Swiffes  fight  on  any  fide  for  pay. 

And  his  the  living  that  conforms,  not  they. 

Ver.  1467.  — your  tie w  French  profelytes  &c.]  The  re¬ 
fugees  that  came  over  to  England  after  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantz.  Derrick. 
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Mark  with  what  management  their  tribes  di 
vide, 

Some  flick  to  you,  and  fome  to  t’other  fide. 
That  many  churches  may  for  many  mouths 
provide.  1475 

More  vacant  pulpits  would  more  converts  make; 
All  would  have  latitude  enough  to  take  : 

The  reft  unbenefic’d  your  fe6ts  maintain  ; 

For  ordinations  without  cures  are  vain, 

And  chamber  pra6tice  is  a  filent  gain.  mso 
Your  fons  of  breadth  at  home  are  much  like 
thefe ; 

Their  foft  and  yielding  metals  run  with  eafe  : 
They  melt,  and  take  the  figure  of  the  mould  ; 
But  harden  and  preferve  it  beft  in  gold. 

Your  Delphic  fword,  the  Panther  then  re¬ 
ply ’d,  1485 

Is  double-edg’d,  and  cuts  on  either  fide. 

Some  fons  of  mine,  who  bear  upon  their  fhield 
Three  fteeples  argent  in  a  fable  field. 

Have  fharply  tax'd  your  converts,  who,  unfed. 
Have  followed  you  for  miracles  of  bread  ;  1490 

Such  who  themfelves  of  no  religion  are, 

Allur’d  with  gain,  for  any  will  declare. 

Bare  lies  with  bold  affertions  they  can  face  ; 
But  dint  of  argument  is  out  of  place. 

The  grim  logician  puts  them  in  a  fright;  1495 
■Tis  eafier  far  to  flourilh  than  to  fight. 
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Thus  our  eighth  Henry’s  marriage  they  de¬ 
fame  ; 

They  fay  the  fchifm  of  beds  began  the  game,j 
Divorcing  from  the  Church  to  wed  the  dame: 
Though  largely  prov’d,  and  by  himfelf  pro- 
fefs’d,  i5o» 

That  confcience,  confcience  would  not  let  him 
reft; 

I  mean,  not  till  poftefs’d  of  her  he  lov’d, 

And  old,  uncharming  Catherine  was  remov'd. 
Tor  fundry  years  before  he  did  complain, 

And  told  his  ghoftly  confeffor  his  pain.  1505 
With  the  fame  impudence,  without  a  ground, 
They  fay,  that  look  the  Reformation  round, 
No  Treatife  of  Humility  is  found. 

But  if  none  were,  the  gofpel  does  not  want ; 
Our  Saviour  preach’d  it,  and  I  hope  you! 

grant,  15101 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  Proteftant. 

No  doubt,  reply’d  the  Hind,  as  fure  as  all' 
The  writings  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul : 
On  that  decifion  let  it  ftand  or  fall. 

Now  for  my  converts,  who,  you  fay,  unfed,  1515 
Have  follow’d  me  for  miracles  of  bread  ; 

Judge  not  by  hearfay,  but  obferve  at  leaft, 

If  fince  their  change  their  loaves  have  been  in¬ 
creas’d. 

The  Lion  buys  no  converts ;  if  he  did,  i5i<? 
Beads  would  be  fold  as  fall  as  he  could  bid. 
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Tax  thofe  of  intereft  who  conform  for  gain, 

Or  flay  the  market  of  another  reign  : 

Your  broad-way  fons  would  never  be  too  nice 
To  clofe  with  Calvin,  if  he  paid  their  price ; 
But,  rais'd  three  fteeples  higher,  would  change 
their  note,  1525 

And  quit  the  caiTock  for  the  canting-coat. 

Now,  if  you  damn  this  cenfure,  as  too  bold. 
Judge  by  yourfelves,  and  think  not  others  fold. 
Mean  time  my  fons  accus'd,  by  fame's  re¬ 
port, 

Pay  fmall  attendance  at  the  Lion's  court,  1530 
Nor  rife  with  early  crowds,  nor  flatter  late  ; 
(Forfilently  they  beg,  who  daily  wait.) 
Preferment  is  beftow'd,  that  comes  unfought; 
Attendance  is  a  bribe,  and  then  'tis  bought. 
How  they  Ihould  fpeed,  their  fortune  is  un¬ 
try 'd  ;  1535 

For  not  to  alk,  is  not  to  be  deny’d. 

For  what  they  have,  their  God  and  King  they 
blefs. 

And  hope  they  ihould  not  murmur,  had  they 
lefs. 

But,  if  reduc’d  fubfiftence  to  implore. 

In  common  prudence  they  would  pafs  your 
door.  1540 

Unpity 'dHudibrafs,  your  champion  friend, 

Has  ihewn  how  far  your  charities  extend. 


1550 
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This  lading  verfe  {hall  on  his  tomb  be  read, 

“  He  Iham’d  you  living,  and  upbraids  you 
dead-'5 

With  odious  atheift  names  you  load  your 
foes  ;  1545 

Your  liberal  Clergy  why  did  I  expofe  ? 

It  never  fails  in  charities  like  thofe. 

In  climes  where  true  religion  is  profefs’d, 

That  imputation  were  no  laughing  jed. 

But  Imprimatur ,  with  a  chaplain’s  name, 

Is  here  fufficient  licence  to  defame. 

What  wonder  is’t  that  black  detra6lionT 
thrives ;  * 

The  homicide  of  names  is  lefs  than  lives  ; 

And  yet  the  perjur’d  murderer  furvives. 

This  faid,  Ihe  paus’d  a  little,  and  fupprefs’d 
The  boiling  indignation  of  her  bread.  1556 
She  knew  the  virtue  of  her  blade,  nor  would 
Pollute  her  fiitire  with  ignoble  blood : 

Her  panting  foe  die  faw  before  her  eye, 

And  back  (he  drew  the  diining  weapon  dry.  1560 
So  when  the  generous  Lion  has  in  fight 
His  equal  match,  he  roufes  for  the  fight ; 

But  when  his  foe  lies  proftrate  on  the  plain, 

He  dieaths  his  paws,  uncurls  his  angry  mane, 


$ 


Ver.  1559-  Her  panting  foe  Jhe  faw  before  her  eye,]  The  ori¬ 
ginal  edition  has 

Her  panting  foes  (he  faw  before  her  lye. 
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And,  pleas’d  with  bloodlefs  honours  of  the 
day,  1565 

Walks  over  and  difdains  the  inglorious  prey. 

So  James,  if  great  with  lefs  we  may  compare, 
Arrefts  his  rolling  thunder-bolts  in  air; 

And  grants  ungrateful  friends  a  lengthen’d 
fpace, 

To  implore  the  remnants  of  long-fuffering  grace. 
This  breathing-time  the  matron  took ;  and 
then  1571 

Refum’d  the  thread  of  her  difcourfe  agen. 

Be  vengeance  wholly  left  to  powers  divine, 

And  let  Heaven  judge  betwixt  your  fons  and 
mine : 

If  joys  hereafter  mull  be  purchas’d  here  1575 

With  lofs  of  all  that  mortals  hold  fo  dear, 

Then  welcome  infamy  and  public  fhame, 

And,  laft,  a  long  farewel  to  worldly  fame. 

’Tis  faid  with  eafe,  but,  oh,  how  hardly  try’d 
By  haughty  fouls  to  human  honour  ty’d  !  1580 
O  (harp  convulfive  pangs  of  agonizing  pride  ! 
Down  then,  thou  rebel,  never  more  to  rife. 
And  what  thou  didft,  and  doft,  fo  dearly  prize, 
That  fame,  that  darling  fame,  make  that  thy 
facrifice. 

’Tis  nothing  thou  haft  given,  then  add  thy  tears 
Tor  a  long  race  of  unrepenting  years  :  1586 

’Tis  nothing  yet,  yet  all  thou  haft  to  give  : 
Then  add  thofe  may-be  years  thou  haft  to  live  : 
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Vet  nothing  Hill ;  then  poor,  and  naked  come, 
Thy  father  will  receive  his  unthrift  home,  ispof 
And  thy  blell  Saviour’s  blood  difcharge  the! 
mighty  fum.  } 

Thus  ({he  purfu’d)  I  difcipline  a  fon, 

Whofe  uncheck’d  furj^  to  revenge  would  run ; 
He  champs  the  bit,  impatient  of  his  lofs. 

And  darts  afide,  and  flounders  at  the  crofs.  1595 
Inftruft  him  better,  gracious  God,  to  know, 

As  thine  is  vengeance,  fo  forgivenefs  too : 

That,  differing  from  ill  tongues,  he  bears  no 
more 

Than  what  his  Sovereign  bears,  and  what  his 
Saviour  bore. 

It  now  remains  for  you  to  fchool  your  child, 
And  afk  why  God’s  anointed  he  revil’d  ;  1601 

A  King  and  Princefs  dead !  did  Shimei  worfe  ? 
The  curfer’s  punifhment  fhould  fright  the  curfe  : 
Your  fon  was  warn’d,  and  wifely  gave  it  o’er. 
But  he,  "who  counfell’d  him,  has  paid  the  fcore : 
The  heavy  malice  could  no  higher  tend,  1606 
But  woe  to  him  on  whom  the  weights  defcend. 
So  to  permitted  ills  the  daemon  flies ; 

His  rage  is  aim’d  at  him  who  rules  the  fkies  : 
Conftrain’d  to  quit  his  caufe,  no  fuccour  found, 
The  foe  difcharges  every  tire  around,  1611 
In  clouds  of  fmoke  abandoning  the  fight ; 

But  his  own  thundering  peals  proclaim  his 
flight. 
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In  Henry’s  change  his  charge  as  ill  fuc- 
ceeds ; 

To  that  long  Rory  little  anfwer  needs  :  1615 

Confront  but  Henry’s  words  with  Henry’s 
deeds. 

Were  fpace  allow’d,  with  eafe  it  might  be  prov’d, 
What  fprings  his  blefled  reformation  mov’d* 
The  dire  effefits  appear’d  in  open  fight, 

Which  from  the  caufe  he  calls  a  diftant  flight, 
And  yet  no  larger  leap  than  from  the  fun  to 
light.  1621 

Now  lafl  your  fons  a  double  psean  found, 

A  Treatife  of  Humility  is  found. 

’Tis  found,  but  better  it  had  ne’er  been  fought, 
Than  thus  in  Protellant  proceffion  brought. 
The  fam’d  original  through  Spain  is  known,  16^6^ 
Rodriguez’  work,  my  celebrated  fon, 

Which  yours,  by  ifl-tranflating,  made  his  own 
Conceal’d  its  author,  and  ufurp’d  the  name, 
The  bafeft  and  ignobleR  theft  of  fame.  16 so 
My  altars  kindled  firft  that  living  coal  ; 
Reftore,  or  praHife  better  what  you  ftole  : 

That  virtue  could  this  humble  verfe  infpire, 
’Tis  all  the  reftitution  I  require. 

Glad  was  the  Panther  that  the  charge  was 
clos’d,  1635 

And  none  of  all  her  fav’rite  fons  expos’d. 

Por  laws  of  arms  permit  each  injur’d  man, 

To  make  himfelf  a  faver  where  he  can. 

H 
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Perhaps  the  plunder’d  merchant  cannot  tell 
The  names  of  pirates  in  whofe  hands  he  fell ; 
But  at  the  den  of  thieves  he  juftly  flies,  1641 
And  every  Algerine  is  lawful  prize. 

No  private  perfon  in  the  foe’s  eftate 
Can  plead  exemption  from  the  public  fate. 

Yet  Chriftian  laws  allow  not  fuch  redrefs  ;  1645 
Then  let  the  greater  fuperfede  the  lefs. 

But  let  the  abettors  of  the  Panther’s  crime 
Learn  to  make  fairer  wars  another  time. 

Some  charafters  may  fure  be  found  to  write  ^ 
Among  her  fons ;  for  ’tis  no  common  fight,  1650  V 
A  fpotted  dam,  and  all  her  offspring  white,  j 
The  favage,  though  fhe  faw  her  plea  eon- 
troul’d, 

Yet  would  not  wholly  feem  to  quit  her  hold, 
But  offer’d  fairly  to  compound  the  ft  rife, 

And  judge  converfion  by  the  convert’s  life.  1555 
’Tis  true,  fhe  faid,  I  think  it  fomewhat  ftrange, 
So  few  fhould  follow  profitable  change : 

For  prefent  joys  are  more  to  flefh  and  blood, 
Than  a  dull  profpedt  of  a  diftant  good. 

’Twas  well  alluded  by  a  fon  of  mine,  1660 

(I  hope  to  quote  him  is  not  to  purloin) 

Two  magnets,  heaven  and  earth,  allure  to  blifs ; 
The  larger  loadftone  that,  the  nearer  this  : 

The  weak  attra&ion  of  the  greater  fails;  1664, 
We  nod  a  while,  but  neighbourhood  prevails ; 
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Bat  when  the  greater  proves  the  nearer  too, 

I  wonder  more  your  converts  come  fo  flow. 
Methinks  in  thofe  who  firm  with  me  remain, 

It  fhows  a  nobler  principle  than  gain. 

Your  inference  would  be  ftrong  (the  Hind 
reply’d)  1670 

If  yours  were  in  effe6t  the  fuffering  fide  : 

Your  clergy  fons  their  own  in  peace  poffefs, 
Nor  are  their  profpe6ts  in  reverfion  lefs. 

My  profelytes  are  ltruck  with  awful  dread ; 
Your  bloody  comet-laws  hang  blazing  o’er  their 
head :  1 675 

The  refpite  they  enjoy  but  only  lent. 

The  beft  they  have  to  hope,  protra6led  punifh- 
ment. 

Be  judge  yourfelf,  if  intereft  may  prevail, 
Which  motives,  yours  or  mine,  will  turn  the 
fcale. 

While  pride  and  pomp  allure,  and  plenteous 
eafe,  1680 

That  is,  till  man’s  predominant  paffions  ceafe, 
Admire  no  longer  at  my  flow  increafe. 

By  education  moft  have  been  milled ; 

So  they  believe,  becaufe  they  fo  were  bred. 
The  prieft  continues  what  the  nurfe  began,  i6s5 
And  thus  the  child  impofes  on  the  man. 

The  reft  I  nam’d  before,  nor  need  repeat : 

But  intereft  is  the  moft  prevailing  cheat, 
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The  fly  feducer  both  of  age  and  youth  ; 

They  ftudy  that,  and  think  they  fludy  truth. 
When  intereft  fortifies  an  argument,  1691 J 
Weak  reafon  ferves  to  gain  the  will’s  affent;  £ 
For  fouls,  already  warp’d,  receive  an  eafy  bent.) 
Add  long  prefcription  oi  eitabhfh’d  laws, 

And  pique  of  honour  to  maintain  a  caufe,  1 695 
And  fhame  of  change,  and  fear  of  future  ill, 
And  zeal,  the  blind  condu&or  of  the  will; 

And  chief,  among  the  ftill-miftaking  crowd, 
The  fame  of  teachers  obftinate  and  proud, 

And,  more  than  all,  the  private  judge  al¬ 
low’d  ;  H00 

Difdain  of  Fathers  which  the  dance  began,  A 
And  laft,  uncertain  whofe  the  narrower  fpan,  > 
The  clown  unread,  and  half-read  gentleman.  ) 

Vcr.  1701.  Difdain  of  Fathers]  The  opinions  and  authority 
of  the  primitive  Fathers  has  been  much  quel'tioncd  and  dimi- 
nithed  by  many  able  and  learned  writers,  but  by  none  more  fo 
than  by  Dai  lie,  Le  Clcrc,  Barbeyrac,  and  Middleton,  and  above 
all,  by  Dr.  Whitby,  in  his  Differtation  de  S.  Scripturarum  In- 
terprotatione,  printed  in  London,  1714>.  Molheim  has  with 
much  candour  confeflecl,  that  the  Fathers  abound  with  precepts 
•of  an  excetlive  and  unreafonable  auftcrity,  with  ftoical  and  aca¬ 
demical  dictates,  vague  and  indeterminate  notions,  and,  what  is 
yet  world,  with  decilions  that  are  abfolutely  falle,  and  in  evident 
oppofition  to  the  precepts  of  Chrift.  Of  which  he  gives  two  in- 
ftances,  that  of  holding  the  error  of  a  double  dodrine,  and  main¬ 
taining  that  it  was  lawful  to  deceive  and  lie,  if  by  that  means 
the  intereft  of  the  Church  might  be  promoted.  To  which  may 
be  added,  their  forced  and  fanciful,  and  allegorical  explications 
of  fomc  of  the  molt  important  fads  in  the  facred  Scriptures. — 
Buddaeus  has,  in  a  treatife  entitled,  Ii'agoge  ad  Theologiam, 
dife lifted  the  queftion  of  what  authority  is  due  to  the  works  of 
the  Fathers.  But  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  defend  Ambrofe  and 
Hilary,  Auguftin,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Jerome,  from  the 
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To  this  the  Panther,  with  a  fcornful  (mile  : 
Yet  ftill  you  travel  with  unwearied  toil,  1705 
And  range  around  the  realm  without  controul,  1 
Among  my  Tons  for  profelytes  to  prowl,  V 
And  here  and  there  you  fnap  fome  filly  foul.  J 

charge  above-mentioned,  of  the  utility  and  propriety  of  ufing 
pious  frauds  in  fubjecls  of  religion.  I  will  ju.it  add,  that  the 
errors  and  abfurdities  of  Jerome  are  pointed  out  and  expofed 
with  great  force  and  ability  by  Le  Clerc,  in  Quasftioncs  Micro- 
nymianae,  1700.  But  no  writer  has,  on  the  whole,  fpoken  of 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  primitive  Fathers  with  fo  much 
temper  and  truth  as  the  learned  Dr.  Jortin.  St.  Cyprian,  in  his 
exhortation  to  martyrdom,  after  having  applied  the  myfterious 
number,  feven,  to  the  feven  days  of  the  creation,  to  the  feven 
thoufand  years  of  the  world’s  duration,  to  the  feven  fpirits  that 
ftand  before  God,  to  the  feven  lamps  of  the  tabernacle,  to  the 
feven  candledicks  of  the  Apocalypfe,  to  the  feven  pillars  of  wif- 
dom,  to  the  feven  children  of  the  barren  woman,  to  the  feven 
women  who  took  one  man  for  their  hulband,  to  the  feven  bro¬ 
thers  of  the  Maccabees,  obferves,  that  St.  Paul  mentions  that 
number  as  a  privileged  number  ;  which,  fays  he,  is  the  reafon 
why  he  did  not  write  but  to  feven  churches.  St.  Gregory  of 
Nyffa,  St.  Ambrofe,  St.  Chryfoftom  himfelf,  and  St.  Jerome,  all 
wrote  in  praife  of  virginity  and  celibacy,  and  faid  that  date  was 
as  fuperior  to  wedlock  as  angels  are  to  men.  St.  Jerome,  in  his 
Commentary  on  St.  Matthew,  xxiii.  35,  clearly,  and  without 
referve,  ju (titles  the  propriety  and  lawfulnefs  of  ufing  pious 
frauds  in  defending  religion.  This  faint,  it  is  faid,  was  whipt 
by  an  angel,  lent  to  chatiife  him  for  being  fond  of,  and  for  imi¬ 
tating  Cicero.  But  a  man  of  wit  faid,  it  was  for  imitating  Cicero 
fo  inelegantly  and  coarfely. 

Among  other  abfurd  allegorical  interpretations  of  the  Fathers, 
Gregory  Nazianzen  affirms,  that  the  brazen  ferpent,  which  Mofcs 
fet  up  in  the  wildernefs,  was  not  a  type  of  .Child's  body  fullering 
for  us,  but  of  the  ferpent  deftroyed  and  dead  by  the  death  of 
Chrift,  and  giving  us  aflurance  of  our  life  and  falvation,  by  being 
exhibited  to  us  as  vauquifhed  and  lifelefs  himfelf.  This  inter¬ 
pretation  is  as  puerile  and  groundlefs  as  what  St.  Ambrofe  fays 
of  Balaam’s  afs,  upbraiding  her  mailer  in  plain  articulate  words; 
as  giving  us  to  underhand  in  a  figure,  that  in  the  Iaft  days,  upon 
the  advent  of  the  great  angel  of  God,  the  Gentiles  alio  Ihould 
fpeak,  which  were  before  but  as  dumb  affes.  In  Luc,  1.  1.  the 
dory  of  Balaam’s  afs  has  been  the  occafion  of  many  abfurd,  and 
indeed  fome  profane  comments  and  obfervations. 

Dr.  J.  Wartou, 
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You  hinted  fears  of  future  change  in  Hate ; 
Pray  heaven  you  did  not  prophefy  your  fate.  1710 
Perhaps,  you  think  your  time  of  triumph  near,} 
But  may  miftake  the  feafon  of  the  year ;  y 
The  Swallow's  fortune  gives  you  caufe  to  fear,  j 
Por  charity,  reply’d  the  matron,  tell 
What  fad  mifchance  thofe  pretty  birds  befel. 
Nay,  no  mifchance,  the  favage  dame  re-"V 
ply'd,  1716 1 

But  want  of  wit  in  their  unerring  guide,  y 

And  eager  hade,  and  gaudy  hopes,  and  giddy  & 
pride.  J 

Yet,  wilhing  timely  warning  may  prevail, 
Make  you  the  moral,  and  Ill  tell  the  tale.  1720 
The  Swallow,  privileg’d  above  the  reft 
Of  ail  the  birds,  as  man’s  familiar  gueft, 
Purfues  the  fun,  in  fummer  brifk  and  bold, 

But  wifely  ihuns  the  perfecuting  cold  : 

Is  well  to  chancels  and  to  chimnies  known, 
Though  ’tis  not  thought  fhe  feeds  on  fmoke 
alone.  1726 

Prom  hence  fhe  has  been  held  of  heavenly  line, 
Endu’d  with  particles  of  foul  divine. 


Ver.  1727*  From  hence  Jhe  has  been  held  of  heavenly  line , 
Endu’d  -with  particles  of  foul  divine .] 

Efie  apibus  partem  divinae  mentis,  et  hauftus 

.ZEthereos  dixere - Georg,  iv.  220. 

Johst  Warton. 


Ver.  1728.  Endu’d  with  particles  of  foul  divine.]  Horace, 
Serm.  lib.  2.  ii.  79* 

Atque  adflig.it  humo  divinae  particulam  auras. 

Todp? 
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This  merry  chorifter  had  long  poffefs’d 
Her  fummer  feat,  and  feather’d  well  her  neft : 
Till  frowning  Ikies  began  to  change  their 
chear,  i73i 

And  time  turn’d  up  the  wrong  fide  of  the  year ; 
The  {bedding  trees  began  the  ground  to  ftrow 
With  yellow  leaves,  and  bitter  blafts  to  blow. 
Sad  auguries  of  winter  thence  Aie  drew,  1735 
Which  by  inftin6t,  or  prophecy,  lhe  knew  : 
When  prudence  warn’d  her  to  remove  betimes, 
And  feek  a  better  heaven,  and  warmer  climes. 

Her  fons  were  fummon’d  on  a  fteeple’s  height. 
And,  call’d  in  common  council,  vote  a  flight ; 
The  day  was  nam’d,  the  next  that  lhould  be 
fair:  1741 

All  to  the  general  rendezvous  repair, 

They  try  their  fluttering  wings,  and  truft 
themfelves  in  air. 

But  whether  upward  to  the  moon  they  go, 

Or  dream  the  winter  out  in  caves  below,  1745 
Or  hawk  at  flies  elfewhere,  concerns  us  not 
to  know. 

Southwards,  you  may  be  fure,  they  bent  their 
flight, 

And  harbour’d  in  a  hollow  rock  at  night : 

Ver.  1732.  And  time  turn’d  up  the  wrong  fide  of  the  year  ;] 

■■  inverfum  contriftat  aquarius  annum. 

John  Warton* 
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Next  morn  they  rofe,  and  fet  up  every  fail ; 
The  wind  was  fair,  but  blew  a  mackrel  gale :  1750 
The  fickly  young  fat  fhivering  on  the  Ihore, 
Abhorr’d  fait  water  never  feen  before. 

And  pray’d  their  tender  mothers  to  delay 
The  pafiage,  and  expeft  a  fairer  day. 

With  thefe  the  Martin  readily  concurr’d,  1755 
A  church-begot,  and  church-believing  bird ; 
Of  little  body,  but  of  lofty  mind, 

Round-belly ’d,  for  a  dignity  defign’d,  y 

And  much  a  dunce,  as  Martins  are  by  kind.  ) 
Yet  often  quoted  Canon-laws,  and  Code,  1760} 
And  Fathers  which  he  never  underltood  ;  > 

But  little  learning  needs  in  noble  blood.  3 
For,  footh  to  fay,  the  Swallow  brought  him  in, 
Her  houfhold  chaplain,  and  her  next  of  kin : 

In  fuperftition  filly  to  excefs,  1765 

And  calling  fchemes  by  planetary  guefs : 

In  fine,  fhort-wmg’d,  unfit  himfelf  to  fly, 

His  fear  foretold  foul  weather  in  the  iky. 

Belides,  a  Raven  from  a  wither’d  oak, 

Left  of  their  lodging,  was  obferv’d  to  croak.  1770 
That  omen  lik’d  him  not ;  fo  his  advice 
Was  prefent  fafety,  bought  at  any  price ;  > 

(A  feeming  pious  eare,that  cover’d  cowardice.)  3 

Vcr.  1769-  Refdes,  a  R'tnenfrom  a  wither’d  oak. 

Left  of  their  lodging,  was  olferv’d  to  croak.] 

Ante  finfftra  cav&  praedixit  ab  ilice  cornix.  Virg. 

John  Warton. 
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To  ftrengthen  this,  he  told  a  boding  dream, 

Of  riling  waters,  and  a  troubled  ft  ream,  1775 

Sure  figns  of  anguifh,  dangers,  and  diftrefs, 
With  fomething  more,  not  lawful  to  exprefs  : 
By  which  he  ftily  feem’d  to  intimate 
Some  fecret  revelation  of  their  fate. 

For  he  concluded,  once  upon  a  time,  17SO 

He  found  a  leaf  infcrib’d  with  facred  rhyme, 
Whofe  antique  charafters  did  well  denote 
The  Sibyl’s  hand  of  the  Cumaean  grot : 

The  mad  divinerefs  had  plainly  writ, 

A  time  Ihould  come  (but  many  ages  yet)  1785 
In  which,  ftnifter  deftinies  ordain, 

A  dame  Ihould  drown  with  all  her  feather’d  I 
train,  > 

And  feas  from  thence  be  call’d  the  Chelido-  I 
nian  main.  -I 

At  this,  fome  {hook  for  fear,  the  more  devout 
Arofe,  and  blefs’d  themfelves  froni  head  to 
foot.  1790 

’Tis  true,  fome  ftagers  of  the  wifer  fort 
Made  all  thefe  idle  wonderments  their  fport : 
They  faid,  their  only  danger  was  delay,  A 
And  he,  who  heard  what  every  fool  could  fay,f 
Would  never  fix  his  thought,  but  trim  his  time^ 
away.  1795J 

Ver.  1 776.  Sure  figns  of  anguijh,]  Sign.  Original  edition. 

Todd. 
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The  paffage  yet  was  good;  the  wind  ’tis 
true, 

Was  fomewhat  high,  but  that  was  nothing 
new, 

No  more  than  ufual  equinoxes  blew. 

The  fun  (already  from  the  Scales  declin’d) 

Gave  little  hopes  of  better  days  behind,  isoo 
But  change  from  bad  to  worfe  of  weather  and 
of  wind. 

Nor  need  they  fear  the  dampnefs  of  the  Iky 
Should  flag  their  wings,  and  hinder  them  to 

’Twas  only  water  thrown  on  fails  too  dry. 

But,  leafl;  of  all,  philofophy  prefumes  i8@5 
Of  truth  in  dreams,  from  melancholy  fumes : 
Perhaps  the  Martin,  hous’d  in  holy  ground, 
Might  think  of  ghofts  that  walk  their  midnight 
round, 

■’Till  groffer  atoms,  tumbling  in  the  ftream 
Of  fancy,  madly  met,  and  clubb’d  into  a 
dream :  isio 

As  little  weight  his  vain  prefages  bear, 

Of  ill  effe6t  to  fuch  alone  who  fear ; 

Moft  prophecies  are  of  a  piece  with  thefe, 
Each  Noftradamus  can  foretel  with  eafe : 

Not  naming  perfons,  and  confounding  times, 
One  cafual  truth  fupports  a  thoufand  lyin 
rhymes.  is] 
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The  advice  was  true  ;  but  fear  had  feiz’d  the 
moft, 

And  all  good  counfel  is  on  cowards  loft. 

The  queftion  crudely  put  to  Ihun  delay, 

'Twas  carry 'd  by  the  major  part  to  ftay.  isso 
His  point  thus  gam'd,  Sir  Martin  dated  thence 
His  power,  and  from  a  prieft  became  a  prince. 
He  order'd  all  things  with  a  bufy  care, 

And  cells  and  refectories  did  prepare, 

And  large  provifions  laid  of  winter  fare  :  is25 
But  now  and  then  let  fall  a  word  or  two 
Of  hope,  that  Heaven  fome  miracle  might 
{how, 

And  for  their  fakes  the  fun  Ihould  backward 
g°; 

Againft  the  laws  of  nature  upward  climb. 

And,  mounted  on  the  Ram,  renew  the  prime : 
Tor  which  two  proofs  in  facred  ftory  lay,  issi 
Of  Ahaz'  dial,  and  of  Joftnia’s  day. 

In  expectation  of  fuch  times  as  thefe, 

A  chapel  hous'd  them,  truly  call’d  of  eafe : 

For  Martin  much  devotion  did  not  afk;  1835 
They  pray'd  fometimes,  and  that  was  all  their 
talk. 

It  happen’d  (as  beyond  the  reach  of  wit 
Blind  prophecies  may  have  a  lucky  hit) 

That  this  accomplilh'd,  or  at  leaft  in  part, 

Gave  great  repute  to  their  new  Merlin's  art.  1840 
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Some  Swifts  *,  the  giants  of  the  Swallow  kind, 
Large-limb’d,  {tout-hearted,  but  of  ftupidl 
mind, 

(For  Swifles,  or  for  Gibeonites  defign’d) 

Thefe  lubbers,  peeping  through  a  broken  pane, 
To  fuck  frefh  air,  furvey’d  the  neighbouring 
plain  ;  1845 

And  faw  (but  fcarcely  could  believe  their  eyes) 
New  blofloms  flourilh,  and  new  flowers  arife ; 
As  God  had  been  abroad,  and,  walking  there, 
Had  left  his  footfteps,  and  reform’d  the  year : 
The  funny  hills  from  far  were  feen  to  glow  i85(A 
With  glittering  beams,  and  in  the  meads  belowf 
The  burnifh’d  brooks  appear’d  with  liquid  gold  f 
to  flow.  J 

At  laft  they  heard  the  foolifh  Cuckow  fing, 
Whofe  note  proclaim’d  the  holy-day  of  fpring. 

No  longer  doubting,  all  prepare  to  fly,  1855 
And  repoffefs  their  patrimonial  fky. 

The  prielt  before  them  did  his  wings  difplay  ;  } 
And  that  good  omens  might  attend  their  way,  > 
As  luck  would  have  ic,  ’twas  St.  Martin’s  day. 3 


*  Otherwife  called  Martlelts.  Original  edition. 

Ver.  1842.  Largc-limb’d,  ftuut -hearted,  &c.j  Large-Umb’d, 
though  not  a  word  of  the  moft  poetical  found,  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  into  our  poetry  by  Drayton,  who  in  his  Oxrle, 
publiflied  in  l604,  lias  the  “  large- limb'd  oak.”  Milton  applies 
this  compound  to  Og,  Pfalm  cxxxvi.  ver.  69 •  Marllon  had 
before  called  Alcides  big-linnnd,  Scourge  of  Villanic,  15£)8, 
p.  iii.  Sat.  viii. 

Big-limm’d  Alcides,  doff  thy  honor's  crowne. 
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Who  but  the  Swallow  now  triumphs  alone  ? 
The  canopy  of  heaven  is  all  her  own  :  is6i 

Her  youthful  offspring  to  their  haunts  repair, 
And  glide  along  in  glades,  and  fkim  in  air, 
And  dip  for  infe&s  in  the  purling  fprings. 

And  floop  on  rivers  to  refrefh  their  wings.  is65 
Their  mothers  think  a  fair  provifion  made. 

That  every  fon  can  live  upon  his  trade : 

And,  now  the  careful  charge  is  off  their  hands. 
Look  out  for  hufbands,  and  new  nuptial  bands : 
The  youthful  widow  longs  to  be  fupply’d ;  ^ 

But  firfl  the  lover  is  by  lawyers  ty’d  is?1  S 
To  fettle  jointure-chimnies  on  the  bride.  3 

So  thick  they  couple,  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace, 

That  Martin’s  marriage-offerings  rife  apace. 
Their  ancient  houfes  running  to  decay,  1 875 

Are  furbifh’d  up,  and  cemented  with  clay  ; 
They  teem  already  ;  (tores  of  eggs  are  laid, 

And  brooding  mothers  call  Lucina’s  aid. 

Fame  fpreads  the  news,  and  foreign  fowls  ap-A 
pear  f 

In  flocks  to  greet  the  new  returning  year,  issoL 
To  blefs  the  founder,  and  partake  the  cheer.  3 
And  now  ’twas  time  (fo  faft  their  numbers 
rife) 

To  plant  abroad,  and  people  colonies. 

Ver.  1874.  — - ■ -  wamhge -offerings  &c.]  The  firft 

edition*  by  an  evident  error  of  the  prefs,  has  offsprings. 

Todd. 
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The  youth  drawn  forth,  as  Martin  had  de¬ 
fied, 

(For  fo  their  cruel  deftiny  requir’d)  is85 

Were  fent  far  off  on  an  ill-fated  day  ;  -\ 

The  reft  would  needs  conduct  them  on  their  I 
way,  ^  > 

And  Martin  went,  becaufe  he  fear’d  alone  to  l 
ftay.  _  ' 

So  long  they  flew  with  inconfiderate  hafte, 
That  now  their  afternoon  began  to  wafte  ;  1S9© 

And,  what  was  ominous,  that  very  morn 
The  fun  was  enter’d  into  Capricorn  ; 

Which,  by  their  bad  aftronomer’s  account, 
That  week  the  Virgin  balance  fhould  re¬ 
mount. 

An  infant  moon  eclips’d  him  in  his  way,  1895 
And  hid  the  fmall  remainders  of  his  day. 

The  crowd,  amaz’d,  purfu’d  no  certain  mark ; 
But  birds  met  birds,  and  juftled  in  the 
dark : 

Few  mind  the  public  in  a  panic  fright ; 

And  fear  increas’d  the  horror  of  the  night.  1990 
Night  came,  but  unattended  with  repofe ;  A 
Alone  fhe  came,  no  fleep  their  eyes  to  clofe :  f 
Alone,  and  black  fhe  came  ;  no  friendly  ftars£ 
arofe.  j 

Ver.  1887.  The  reft  would  needs  conduct  them ]  Need,  Orig. 
edit,  Todd. 
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What  (hould  they  do,  befet  with  dangers 
round, 

No  neighbouring  dorp,  no  lodging  to  be 
found,  1905 

But  bleaky  plains,  and  bare  unhofpitable 
ground. 

The  latter  brood,  who  juft  began  to  fly, 
Sick-feather’d,  and  unpra&is’d  in  the  fky, 

For  fuccour  to  their  helplefs  mother  call ; 

She  fpread  her  wings  ;  fome  few  beneath  them 
crawl ;  1910 

She  fpread  them  wider  yet,  but  could  not 
cover  all. 

To  augment  their  woes,  the  winds  began  to 
move 

Debate  in  air,  for  empty  fields  above, 

"Till  Boreas  got  the  Ikies,  and  pour’d  amain 
His  rattling  hailftones  mix’d  with  fnow  and 
rain.  19 is 

The  joylefs  morning  late  arofe,  and  found 
A  dreadful  defolation  reign  around, 

Some  burv’d  in  the  fnow,  fome  frozen  to  the 
ground. 

The  reft  were  ftruggling  ftill  with  death,  and 
lay 

The  Crows’  and  Ravens’  rights,  an  undefended 
prey  :  1920 

Excepting  Martin’s  race ;  for  they  and  he 
Had  gain’d  the  (belter  of  a  hollow  tree  : 


I 
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But  foon  difcover’d  by  a  fturdy  clown, 

He  headed  all  the  rabble  of  a  town, 

And  finifh’d  them  with  bats,  or  poll’d  them 
down.  1925 

Martin  himfelf  was  caught  alive,  and  try’d 
For  treafonous  crimes,  becaufe  the  laws  pro¬ 
vide 

No  Martin  there  in  winter  {hall  abide. 

High  on  an  oak,  which  never  leaf  thall  bear, 

He  breath’d  his  laft,  expos’d  to  open  air  ;  1930 

And  there  his  corpfe,  unblefs’d,  is  hanging  {till. 
To  {hew  the  change  of  winds  with  his  prophetic 
bill. 

The  patience  of  the  Hind  did  almoft  fail ; 
For  well  Hie  mark’d  the  malice  of  the  tale  : 

Ver.  1931.  — -  is  hanging  ftill,']  Original  edition, 

art  hanging.  Todd. 

Ver.  1933.  The  patience  of  the  Hind,]  But  her  patience 
would  have  been  ftill  more  exhaufted,  if  her  antagonift  had  told 
her,  that  in  the  difputc  that  arofe  betwixt  the  Senate  of  Venice 
and  the  Church  of  Rome,  about  the  year  lb'15,  in  the  time  of 
Pope  Paul  the  Fifth,  the  partisans  of  the  latter,  and  particularly 
Bellarmine,  maintained  that  the  pope  is  invefted  with  all  the 
authority  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  that  all  princes  are  his  vaflals, 
and  that  he  may  annul  their  laws  at  pleafure  ;  that  kings  may 
appeal  to  him,  as  he  is  temporal  monarch  of  the  whole  earth  ; 
that  he  can  difeharge  fubjedisffora  their  oaths  ol  allegiance,  and 
make  it  their  duty  to  take  up  arms  againft  their  fovereign  ;  that 
he  may  depofe  kings  without  any  lault  committed  by  them,  if 
the  good  of  the  Church  requires  it ;  that  the  clergy  are  exempt 
from  all  tributes  to  kings,  and  are  not  accountable  to  them  even 
in  cafes  of  high  treafon  ;  that  the  pope  cannot  err  ;  that  the 
pope  is  God  on  earth  ;  that  his  fentence  and  that  of  God  are  the 
fame;  and  that  to  call  his  power  in  queftion,  is  to  call  in  quel- 
tion  the  power  of  God.  Though  Erafmus  had  not  the  reiolu- 
tion  and  vigour  of  Luther,  yet  by  his  incomparable  ridicule  he 
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Which  ribbald  art  their  Church  to  Luthers 
owes;  1935I 

In  malice  it  began,  by  malice  grows ;  V 

He  low’d  the  fer pent’s  teeth,  an  iron-harveft  1 
rofe.  J 

But  mod  in  Martin’s  charafter  and  fate,  } 

She  faw  her  flander’d  fons,  the  Panther’s  hate,  > 
The  people’s  rage,  the  perfecuting  (late  :  1940  3 
Then  faid,  I  take  the  advice  in  friendly  part ; 
You  clear  your  confcience,  or  at  leaft  your 
heart : 

Perhaps  you  fail’d  in  your  forefeeing  fkill, 

For  Swallows  are  unlucky  birds  to  kill ; 

As  for  my  fons,  the  family  is  blefs’d,  1945 

Whofe  every  child  is  equal  to  the  reft ; 

No  Church  reform’d  can  boafta  blamelefs  line  ; 
Such  Martins  build  in  yours,  and  more  than 
mine  : 

Or  elfe  an  old  fanatic  author  lies, 

Who  fumm’d  their  fcandals  up  by  centuries. 

greatly  promoted  the  Reformation.  What  an  exquifite  piece  of 
wit  and  fatire  is  the  dialogue  entitled  Julius  Exclufus,  written 
certainly  by  Erafmus,  though  he  rather  denied  it.  See  Jortin's 
Life,  Vol.  11.  p.  600.  Sec  Sallengru  de  Pafquiliis,  &c.  This 
Julius  was  publilhed  in  1969,  and  alfo  1680,  at  Oxon.  The 
Panther  might  alfo  have  reminded  her  antagonift  of  a  fadt  that 
ffie  would  not  like  to  be  told  of,  that  there  was  printed  and  pub- 
lifhed,  at  Paris,  1589,  a  Relation  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Brother 
Jaques  Clement,  in  which  it  is  affirmed,  that  an  angel  had  ap¬ 
peared  to  him,  had  (hewn  him  a  drawn  fword,  and  ordered  him 
to  kill  the  tyrant.  This  paper  is  inferted  in  the  Satyre  Me- 
nippee.  Dr-  J.  Wartojt, 

vol.  it. 
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Bat  through  your  parable  I  plainly  fee  1951 
The  bloody  laws,  the  crowd’s  barbarity  ; 

The  fun-fhine  that  offends  the  purblind  fight : 
Had  fome  their  wilhes,  it  would  foon  be  night. 
Miftake  me  not :  the  charge  concerns  not 
you :  1955 

Your  fons  are  malecontents,  but  yet  are  true. 
As  far  as  non-refiftance  makes  them  fo ; 

But  that’s  a  word  of  neutral  fenfe  you  know, 

A  paffive  term,  which  no  relief  will  bring, 

But  trims  betwixt  a  rebel  and  a  king.  i960 
Reff  well  affur’d,  the  Pardelis  reply ’d, 

My  fons  would  all  fupport  the  regal  lide, 
Though  Heaven  forbid  the  caufe  by  battle \ 
ffiould  be  try’d. 

The  matron  anfwer’d  with  a  loud  Amen, 
And  thus  purfu’d  her  argument  agen.  i960 
If,  as  you  lay,  and  as  I  hope  no  lefs, 

Your  fons  will  pradtife  what  yourfelves  pro-1 
fefs, 

What  angry  power  prevents  our  prefent  peace? 
The  Lion,  ftudious  of  our  common  good, 
Defires  (and  Kings’  defires  are  ill  withftood) 
To  join  our  nations  in  a  lading  love ;  1971 

The  bars  betwixt  are  eafy  to  iemove  ; 

Bor  fa ngui nary  laws  were  never  made  above. 


Vcr.  1967. 


Original  edition. 


■what  yourfelves  profefs,']  Yourfelf. 

Todd. 
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If  you  condemn  that  prince  of  tyranny, 

Whofe  mandate  forc’d  your  Gallic  friends  to 

%»  J  975 

Make  not  a  worfe  example  of  your  own  ; 

Or  ceafe  to  rail  at  caufelefs  rigour  fhown,  y 
And  let  the  guiltlefs  perfon  throw  the  ftone.  ) 
His  blunted  lword  your  buffering  brotherhood 
Have  feldom  felt ;  he  ftops  it  fbort  of  blood  : 
But  you  have  ground  the  perfecuting  knife,  1931 
And  fet  it  to  a  razor-edge  on  life. 

Curs’d  be  the  wit,  which  cruelty  refines. 

Or  to  his  father’s  rod  the  fcorpion  joins  ; 

Your  finger  is  more  grofs  than  the  great  mo¬ 
narch’s  loins.  igso 

But  you,  perhaps,  remove  that  bloody  note, 
And  flick  it  on  the  firft  Reformers’  coat. 

Oh  let  their  crime  in  long  oblivion  deep  : 

’Twas  theirs  indeed  to  make,  ’tis  yours  to  keep. 
Unjuft,  or  juft,  is  all  the  queftion  now  ;  199# 

’Tis  plain,  that  not  repealing  you  allow. 

To  name  the  Tell  would  put  you  in  a  rage  j 
You  charge  not  that  on  any  former  age, 

But  fmile  to  think  how  innocent  you  ftand. 
Arm’d  by  a  weapon  put  into  your  hand.  1995 
Yet  Hill  remember,  that  you  wield  a  fword 
Forg’d  by  your  foes  againft  your  Sovereign 
Lord  \ 

Helign’d  to  hew  the  imperial  cedar  down. 
Defraud  fucceffion,  and  dis-heir  the  crown. 
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To  abhor  the  makers,  and  their  laws  approve, 
Is  to  hate  traitors,  and  the  treafon  love.  2001 
What  means  it  elfe,  which  now  your  children 
fay, 

We  made  it  not,  nor  will  we  take  away  ? 

Suppofe  fome  great  oppreffor  had  by  flights 
Of  law,  diffeis’d  your  brother  of  his  right,  v 
Your  common  lire  furrendering  in  a  fright;  J 
Would  you  to  that  unrighteous  title  Hand, 

Left  by  the  villain’s  will  to  heir  the  land  ? 

More  juft  was  Judas,  who  his  Saviour  fold; 

The  facrilegious  bribe  he  could  not  hold,  2010I 
Nor  hang  in  peace,  before  he  render’d  back] 
the  gold. 

What  more  could  you  have  done,  than  now  you 

do, 

Had  Oates  and  Bedlow,  and  their  plot  been 
true  ? 

Some  fpecious  reafons  for  thofe  wrongs  were' 
found  ;  2014I 

The  dire  magicians  threw  their  mills  around,) 
And  wife  men  walk’d  as  on  inchanted  ground. 
But  now,  when  Time  has  made  the  impofture^ 
plain, 

(Late  though  he  follow’d  Truth,  and  limping 
held  her  train) 

What  new  delufion  charms  your  cheated  eyes 
again  ? 
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The  painted  harlot  might  a  while  bewitch,  2020 
But  why  the  hag  uncas'd,  and  all  obfcene  with 
itch  ? 

The  firft  Reformers  were  a  modeft  race  ; 

Our  peers  poflefs’d  in  peace  their  native  place  ; 
And  when  rebellious  arms  o’erturn'd  the  ftate, 
They  fuffer'd  only  in  the  common  fate  :  2025 

But  now  the  Sovereign  mounts  the  regal  chair. 
And  mitred  feats  are  full,  yet  David's  bench  is 
bare. 

Your  anfwer  is,  they  were  not  difpoflfeft  ; 

They  need  but  rub  their  metal  on  the  teft 
To  prove  their  ore:  'twere  well  if  gold  alone  2030 
Were  touch'd  and  try’d  on  your  dilcerning 
ftone  ; 

But  that  unfaithful  Teft  unfound  will  pafs 
The  drofs  of  Atheifts,  and  fefitarian  brafs: 

As  if  the  experiment  wTere  made  to  hold 
For  bafe  produ&ions,  and  reject  the  gold.  20 ss 
Thus  men  ungodded  may  to  places  rife, 

And  fefts  may  be  preferr'd  without  difguife: 
No  danger  to  the  Church  or  State  from  thefe; 

O 

The  Papift  only  has  his  writ  of  eale. 

No  gainful  office  gives  him  the  pretence  204© 
To  grind  the  lubjeft,  or  defraud  the  prince. 


Ver.  2039.  The  Papift  only  has  his  writ  of  eafe. ]  By  the  teft- 
aft  tranfubftamiation  is  to  be  abjured,  a  principal  tenet  of  the 
Papifts.  '  "  Derrick. 
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Wrong  confcience,  or  no  confidence,  inay  de- 
ferve 

To  thrive,  but  ours  alone  is  privileg’d  to  fterve. 
Still  thank  youiTelves,  you  cry  ;  your  noble 


race 

We  banifh  not,  but  they  forfake  the  place  ;  2045 
Our  doors  are  open  :  true,  but  ere  they  come, 
\ou  tofs  your  ’centing  Teft,  ancl  fume  the 
room  ; 

As  if ’twere  Toby’s  rival  to  expel. 

And  fright  the  fiend  who  could  not  bear  the 
fmell.  £049 

To  this  the  Panther  fharply  had  reply ’d;  } 

But,  having  gain’d  a  verdi6l  on  her  fide,  v 
She  wifely  gave  the  lofer  leave  to  chide  ;  3 

Well  fatisfy’d  to  have  the  But  and  Peace, 

And  for  the  plaintiff’s  caufe  fhe  car’d  the  lefs,  V 
Becaufe  fhe  fried  in  forma  pauperis ;  20553 

Yet  thought  it  decent  fomething  fhould  be 
laid ; 


For  fecret  guilt  by  filence  is  betray’d. 

So  neither  granted  all,  nor  much  deny’d, 

But  anfwer’d  with  a  yawning  kind  of  pride: 
Methinks  fuch  terms  of  proffer’d  peace  you 
bring,  20  60 

As  once  iEneas  to  the  Italian  king  : 

By  long  poffeffion  all  the  land  is  mine  ; 

You  ftrangers  come  with  your  intruding  line,  f- 
To  fhare  my  fceptre,  which  you  call  to  join,  j 
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You  plead  like  him  an  ancient  pedigree,  20 65 
.And  claim  a  peaceful  feat  by  fate’s  decree. 

In  ready  pomp  your  facrificer  Hands, 

To  unite  the  Trojan  and  the  Latin  bands, 

And,  that  the  league  more  firmly  may  be  ty’d. 
Demand  the  fair  Lavinia  for  your  bride.  2070 
Thus  plaufibly  vou  veil  the  intended  wrong, 

But  Hill  you  bring  your  exil’d  gods  along ; 

And  will  endeavour,  in  fucceeding  fpace, 

Thofe  houlhold  puppets  on  our  hearths  to 
place. 

Perhaps  fome  barbarous  laws  have  been  pre- 
ferr’d ;  2075 

I  fpake  againft  the  Teft,  but  was  not  heard  ; 
Thefe  to  refcind,  and  peerage  to  refiore,  A 
My  gracious  Sovereign  would  my  vote  im-  I 
plore  :  > 

I  owe  him  much,  but  owe  my  confcience  ft 
more.  Jf 

Confcience  is  then  your  plea,  reply ’d  the 
dame,  20S0 

Which,  well  inform’d,  will  ever  be  the  fame. 
But  yours  is  much  of  the  camelion  hue, 

To  change  the  die  with  every  diftant  view. 
When  firft  the  Lion  fat  with  awful  fway, 

Your  confcience  taught  your  duty  to  obey  :  20S5 

Ver.  2083.  - -  with  every  diftant  view.]  The  original 

edition  has,  with  every  different  view.  I  odd. 
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He  might  have  had  your  Statutes  and  your 
Teft ; 

No  conicience  but  of  fubjects  was  profefs’d. 

He  found  j'our  temper*  and  no  farther  try’d, 
But  on  that  broken  reed*  your  Church,  rely’d. 
In  vain  the  fedts  allay’d  their  utmoft  art,  2090 A 
With  offer'd  treafure  to  efpoufe  their  part;  f 
Their  treafures  viere  a  bribe  too  mean  to  move/ 
his  heart.  j 

But  when,  by  long  experience,  you  had  proved. 
How  far  he  could  forgive,  how  well  he  lov’d; 

A  goodnefs  that  excell’d  his  godlike  race,  2093 
And  only  fhort  of  Heaven’s  unbounded  grace  ; 
A  flood  of  mercy  that  o’erflow’d  our  ifle. 

Calm  in  the  rife,  and  fruitful  as  the  Nile  ; 
Forgetting  whence  our  Egypt  was  fupply’d. 
You  thought  your  Sovereign  bound  to  fend  the 
tide :  2100- 

Nor  upward  look’d  on  that  immortal  fpring, 
But  vainly  deem’d,  he  durft  not  be  a  king  : 
Then  Confcience,  unreftrain’d  by  fear,  began 
To  ftretch  her  limits,  and  extend  the  fpan ; 


Yer.  20gS.  - fruitful  as  the  Kile  ;]  The  religious  rites 

and  notions  of  any  country,  that  are  founded  on  the  phylical 
ftate  of  that  country,  continue  notwithftanding  all  external 
changes  of  religion.  The  Nile  in  Egypt  and  the  Ganges  in  In¬ 
dia,  are  frill  adored,  notwithftanding  the  eftabliffiment  of  Ma- 
hometifm.  The  difficulties  of  converting  the  Hindoos  and  fome 
ruber  Indian  cafts,  and  the  Chinefe,  Ceem  almolt  infuperable. 
without  fupernatural  aid.  Dr,  J.  Wart o». 
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t)id  his  indulgence  as  her  gift  difpofe,  2105 
And  made  a  wife  alliance  with  her  foes. 

Can  Confcience  own  the  affociating  name, 

And  raife  no  blulhes  to  conceal  her  fhame  ? 

For  fare  (he  has  been  thought  a  balhful 
dame.  2109 

But  if  the  caufe  by  battle  fhould  be  try ’d, 

You  grant  fhe  muft  efpoufe  the  regal  fide: 

O  Proteus  confcience,  never  to  be  ty'd  ! 

What  Phoebus  from  the  Tripod  fhall  difclofe. 
Which  are,  in  laft  refort,  your  friends  or  foes  ? 
Homer,  who  learn’d  the  language  of  the  Iky, 
The  feeming  Gordian  knot  would  foon  unty  ; 
Immortal  powers  the  term  of  Gonfcience  know, 
But  Intereft  is  her  name  with  men  below. 

Confcience  or  Intereft  be’t,  or  both  in  one, 
(The  Panther  anfwer’d  in  a  furly  tone)  2120 
The  firft  commands  me  to  maintain  the  crown. 
The  laft  forbids  to  throw  my  barriers  down. 
Our  penal  laws  no  fons  of  yours  admit, 

Our  Teft  excludes  your  tribe  from  benefit. 
Thefe  are  my  banks  your  ocean  to  withftand. 
Which  proudly  riling  overlooks  the  land ;  2126 
And,  once  let  in,  with  unrefifted  fway, 

Would  fweep  the  pallors  and  their  flocks  away. 
Think  not  my  judgment  leads  me  to  comply 
With  laws  unjuft,  but  hard  neceffity  :  2130 

Ver.  2106.  And  made  a  wife  alliance  &c.]  Orig.  edit. 

Todd, 
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Imperious  need,  which  cannot  be  withftood, 
Makes  ill  authentic,  for  a  greater  good. 

Poffefs  your  foul  with  patience,  and  attend  : 

A  more  aufpicious  planet  may  afcend  ; 

Good  fortune  may  prefent  fome  happier  time. 
With  means  to  cancel  my  unwilling  crime;  2136 
(Unwilling,  witnefs  all  ye  powers  above) 

To  mend  my  errors,  and  redeem  your  love  : 
That  little  fpace  you  fafely  may  allow  ;  2139 

Your  all-difpenfing  power  proteHs  you  now. 
Hold,  faid  the  Hind,  Ys  needlels  to  ex¬ 
plain  ; 

You  would  poflpone  me  to  another  reign  ; 

’Till  when  you  are  content  to  be  unjuft  : 

Your  part  is  to  poffefs,  and.  mine  to  truft. 

A  fair  exchange  propos’d  of  future  chance,  2145 
For  prefent  profit  and  inheritance. 

Few  words  will  ferve  to  finifh  our  difpute  ; 
Who  will  not  now  repeal,  would  perfecute. 

To  ripen  green  revenge  your  hopes  attend, 
Wifhing  that  happier  planet  would  afcend.  21 50 
For  fhame  let  Confcience  be  your  plea  noA 
more :  f 

To  will  hereafter,  proves  fhe  might  before  ;  T 
But  (lie’s  a  bawd  to  gain,  and  holds  the  door.} 
Your  care  about  your  banks  infers  a  fear 
Of  threatning  floods  and  inundations  near  :  2155 
If  fo,  a  juft  reprile  would  only  be 
Of  what  the  land  ufurp’d  upon  the  fea ; 
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And  all  your  jealoufies  but  ferve  to  (how 
Yourground  is,  likeyour  neighbour-nation,  low. 
To  intrench  in  what  you  grant  unrighteous 
laws,  2160 

Is  to  didrud  the  juftice  of  your  caufe  ; 

And  argues  that  the  true  religion  lies 
In  thofe  weak  adverfaries  you  defpife. 

Tyrannic  force  is  that  which  lead;  you  fear; 
The  found  is  frightful  in  a  Chridian’s  ear:  2165 
Avert  it,  Heaven  !  nor  let  that  plague  be  fent 
To  us  from. the  difpeopled  continent. 

But  piety  commands  me  to  refrain  ; 

Thofe  prayers  are  needlefs  in  this  monarch’s 
reign. 

Behold !  how  he  prote&s  your  friends  op- 
prefs’d,  2170 

Receives  the  banifh’d,  fuccours  the  didrefs’d : 
Behold,  for  you  may  read  an  honed;  open 
bread;. 

He  dands  in  day-light,  and  difdainsto  hide 
An  a6t,  to  which  by  honour  he  is  ty’d, 

A  generous,  laudable,  and  kingly  pride.  2175 
Your  Ted  he  would  repeal,  his  peers  redore  ; 
This  when  he  fays  he  means,  he  means  no  more. 

Well,  faid  the  Panther,  I  believe  him  jud, 
And  yet - 

And  yet,  ’tis  but  becaufeyou  mud; 

You  would  be  truded,  but  you  would  not 
trud.  2180 


* 
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The  Hind  thus  briefly ;  and  difdain’d  to  in- 
large 

On  power  of  Kings,  and  their  fuperior  charge, 
As  Heaven’s  truftees  before  the  people’s 
choice :  1 

Though  fure  the  Panther  did  not  much  re-  f 
joice  / 

To  hear  thofe  echos  given  of  her  once  loyal  1 
voice.  2i  S5' 

The  matron  woo’d  her  kindnels  to  the  lafl, 
But  could  not  win  ;  her  hour  of  grace  was  paft. 
Whom,  thus  perlifting,  when  (lie  could  not 
bring 

To  leave  the  Wolf,  and  to  believe  her  King, 
She  gave  her  up,  and  fairly  wifh’d  her  joy  2190 
Of  her  late  treaty  with  her  new  ally  : 

Which  well  (he  hop’d  would  more  fuccefsful 
prove, 

Than  was  the  Pigeon’s  and  the  Buzzard’s  love. 
The  Panther  afk’d,  what  concord  there  could 
be 

Betwixt  two  kinds  whofe  natures  difagree  ?  2195 
The  dame  reply ’d  :  ’Tis  fung  in  every  ftreet, 
The  common  chat  of  goffips  when  they  meet: 
But,  fince  unheard  by  you,  ’tis  worth  your 
while 

To  take  a  wholefome  tale,  though  told  in  home¬ 
ly  flyle. 
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A  plain  good  man,  whofe  name  is  under- 
ftood,  2200 

(So  few  deferve  the  name  of  plain  and  good) 
Of  three  fair  lineal  lord  (hips  (food  poffefs’d, 
And  liv’d,  as  reafon  was,  upon  the  beft. 

Inur'd  to  hardships  from  his  early  youth. 

Much  had  he  done,  and  fuffer’d  for  his  truth  : 
At  land  and  fea,  in  many  a  doubtful  fight,  2206' 
Was  never  known  a  more  advent’rous  knight,! 
Who  oftner  drew  his  fword,  and  always  for/ 
the  right. 

As  fortune  would  (his  fortune  came,  though 
late) 

He  took  pofifeffion  of  his  juft  eftate  :  2210 

Nor  rack’d  his  tenants  with  increafe  of  rent; 
Nor  liv’d  too  fparing,  nor  too  largely  fpent ; 
But  overlook’d  his  hinds;  their  pay  was  juft. 
And  ready,  for  he  fcorn’d  to  go  on  truft : 

Slow  to  refolve,  but  in  performance  quick;  2215 
So  true,  that  he  was  aukward  at  a  trick. 

For  little  fouls  on  little  fhifts  rely, 

And  cowards’  arts  of  mean  expedients  try; 
The  noble  mind  will  dare  do  any  thing  but) 
lye. 

Falfe  friends  (his  deadlieft  foes)  could  find  no 
way  2220 

But  (hows  of  honeft  bluntnefs,  to  betray ; 


Ver.  2218.  And  cowards’  arts  &c.]  And  coward  arts.  Orig. 
oplit.  Todd. 
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That  unfufpe6ted  plainnefs  he  believ’d ; 

He  look’d  into  himfelf,  and  was  deceiv’d. 

Some  lucky  planet  fure  attends  his  birth, 

Or  Heaven  would  make  a  miracle  on  earth  ; 
Tor  profperous  honefty  is  seldom  feen  2226 
To  bear  fo  dead  a  weight,  and  yet  to  win. 

It  looks  as  fate  with  nature’s  law  would  ft  rive, 
To  Ihew  plain-dealing  once  an  age  may  thrive  : 
And,  when  fo  tough  a  frame  (he  could  not 
bend,  2230 

Exceeded  her  commiffion  to  befriend. 

This  grateful  man,  as  Heaven  increas’d  his 
ftore, 

Gave  God  again,  and  daily  fed  his  poor. 

His  Jioufe  with  all  convenience  was  purvey’d  ; 
The  reft  he  found,  but  rais’d  the  fabric  where 
he  pray’d ;  2235 

And  in  that  facred  place  his  beauteous  wife 
Employ’d  her  happieft  hours  of  holy  life. 

Nor  did  their  alms  extend  to  thole  alone, 
Whom  common  faith  more  ftrictly  made  their 
own ;  2239 

A  fort  of  Doves  were  hous’d  too  near  their  hall. 
Who  crofs  the  proverb,  and  abound  with  galL 
Though  fome,  ’tis  true,  are  pafftvely  inclin’d, 
The  greater  part  degenerate  from  their  kind  ; 
Voracious  birds,  that  hotly  bill  and  breed, 
And  largely  drink,  becaufe  on  fait  they  feed. 
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Small  gain  from  them  their  bounteous  owner- 
draws;  2246 

Yet,  bound  by  promife,  he  fupports  their 
caufe, 

As  corporations  privileg’d  by  laws. 

That  houfe  which  harbour  to  their  kind  af¬ 
fords, 

Was  built,  long  fmce,  God  knows,  for  better 
birds ;  2250 

But  fluttering  there,  they  neftle  near  the- 
throne, 

And  lodge  in  habitations  not  their  own, 

By  their  high  crops  and  corny  gizzards 
known. 

Like  Harpies,  they  could  fcent  a  plenteous 
board,  2254 

Then  to  be  fure  they  never  fail’d  their  lord  : 
The  reft  was  form,  and  bare  attendance  paid  ; 
They  drunk,  and  eat,  and  grudgingly  obey’d. 
The  more  they  fed,  they  raven’d  ftill  for  more  ; 
They  drain’d  from  Dan,  and  left  Beerfheba 
poor.  2259 

All  this  they  had  by  law,  and  none  repin’d ; 
The  preference  was  but  due  to  Levi’s  kind  : 

But  when  fome  lay-preferment  fell  by  chance. 
The  Gourmands  made  it  their  inheritance. 
When  once  potiefs’d  they  never  quit  their 
claim  ;  2264 

For  then  ’tis  fan£tify’d  to  Heaven’s  high  name  ; 
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And  hallow’d  thus,  they  cannot  give  confent, 

The  gift  fhould  be  prophan’d  by  worldly  nrn* 

nao’ement. 

© 

Their  flefli  was  never  to  the  table  ferv’d  ; 
Though  ’tis  not  thence  inferr’d  the  birds  were 
ftarv’d ; 

But  that  their  mafter  did  not  like  the  food,  2270 
As  rank,  and  breeding  melancholy  blood. 

Nor  did  it  with  his  gracious  nature  fuit, 

E’en  though  they  were  not  Doves,  to  perfe- 
cute : 

Yet  he  refus’d  (nor  could  they  take  offence) 
Their  glutton  kind  fhould  teach  him  abfli- 
nence.  2275 

Nor.  confecrated  grain  their  wheat  he  thought, 
Which,  new  from  treading,  in  their  bills  they 
brought: 

But  left  his  hinds  each  in  his  private  power, 
That  thofe  who  like  the  bran  might  leave  the 
flower. 

He  for  himfelf,  and  not  for  others,  chofe,  22so 
Nor  would  he  be  impos’d  on,  nor  impofe ; 

But  in  their  faces  his  devotion  paid, 

And  facrifice  with  folemn  rites  was  made,  > 
And  facred  incenfe  on  his  altars  laid.  J 

Ver.  2271.  As  rank,  and  breeding  melancholy  blood.']  Vide 
Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  ed.  Oxford,  page  65. 

John  WvMiTOJJ, 
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Befides  thefe  jolly  birds,  whofe  corpfe  im¬ 
pure  2285 

Repaid  their  commons  with  their  falt-man'ure ; 
Another  farm  he  had  behind  his  houfe, 

Not  overftock'd,  but  barely  for  his  ufe  : 
Wherein  his  poor  domeftic  poultry  fed, 

And  from  his  pious  hands  receiv'd  their  bread. 
Our  pamper’d  Pigeons,  with  malignant  eyes,  2291 
Beheld  thefe  inmates,  and  their  nurferies : 
Though  hard  their  fare,  at  evening,  and  at 
morn, 

A  cruife  of  water  and  an  ear  of  corn ; 

Yet  (till  they  grudg'd  that  modicum,  and 
thought  2295 

A  fheaf  in  every  (ingle  grain  was  brought. 

Fain  would  they  filch  that  little  food  away. 

While  unreftrain'd  thofe  happy  gluttons  prey.. 
And  much  they  griev'd  to  fee  fo  nigh  their  hall. 
The  bird  that  warn’d  St.  Peter  of  his  fall ;  2300 
That  he  (hould  raife  his  mitred  creft  on  high, 
And  clap  his  wings,  and  call  his  family 
To  facred  rites ;  and  vex  the  etherial  powers 
With  midnight  mattins  at  uncivil  hours  : 

Nav  more,  his  quiet  neighbours  (hould  moled:. 
Juft  in  the  fweetnefs  of  their  morning  reft.  230S 
Beaft  of  a  bird,  fupinely  when  he  might 
Lie  fnug  and  deep,  to  rife  before  the  light ! 

Ver.  2285.  - —  whofe  corpfe  impure]  Whofe  crops  im¬ 
pure.  Orig.  edit.  Todd, 

vol.  11. 
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What  if  his  dull  forefathers  us'd  that  cry. 

Could  he  not  let  a  bad  example  die  ?  231$ 

The  world  was  fallen  into  an  eafier  way  ; 

This  age  knew  better  than  to  fall;  and  pray. 
Good  fenfe  in  facred  worlhip  would  appear 
So  to  begin,  as  they  might  end  the  year. 

Such  feats  in  former  times  had  wrought  the 

falls  2315 

Of  crowing  Chanticleers  in  cloyfter'd  walls. 
Expell’d  for  this,  and  for  their  lands,  they^J 
fled;  f 

And  filler  Partlet,  with  her  hooded  head,  f 
Was  hooted  hence,  becaufe  Ihe  would  not  I 
pray  a-bed. 

The  way  to  win  the  reftiff  world  to  God,  2320 
Was  to  lay  by  the  difciplining  rod, 

Unnatural  fafts,  and  foreign  forms  of  prayer: 
Religion  frights  us  with  a  mien  fevere. 

'Tis  prudence  to  reform  her  into  eafe, 

And  put  her  in  undrefs  to  make  her  pleafe  :  2325 
A  lively  faith  will  bear  aloft  the  mind, 

And  leave  the  luggage  of  good  works  behind. 
Such  doarines  in  the  Pigeon-houfe  were 
taught : 

You  need  not  afk  how  wonderoufly  they 
wrought ; 

Rut  fure  the  common  cry  was  all  for  thefe,  2330 
Whofe  life  and  precepts  both  encourag’d  eafe. 
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Yet  fearing  thofe  alluring  baits  might  fail. 

And  holy  deeds  o’er  all  their  arts  prevail ; 

(For  vice,  though  frontlefs,  and  of  harden’d 
face, 

Is  daunted  at  the  fight  of  awful  grace,)  2335 

An  hideous  figure  of  their  foes  they  drew. 

Nor  lines,  nor  looks,  nor  {hades,  nor  colours 
true; 

And  this  grotefque  defign  expos’d  to  public 
view. 

One  would  have  thought  it  fome  Egyptian  A 
piece,  f 

With  garden-gods,  and  barking  deities,  2340! 
More  thick  than  Ptolemy  has  ftuck  the  ikies.  J 
All  fo  perverfe  a  draught,  fo  far  unlike, 

It  was  no  libel  where  it  meant  to  flrike. 

Yet  ftill  the  daubing  pleas’d,  and  great  and 
fmall, 

To  view  the  monfler,  crowded  Pigeon-hall.  2345 
There  Chanticleer  was  drawn  upon  his  knees 
Adoring  fhrines,  and  flocks  of  fainted  trees  ; 
And  by  him,  a  mifhapen,  ugly  race  ; 

The  curfe  of  God  was  feen  on  every  face. 

No  Holland  emblem  could  that  malice  mend, 
But  Hill  the  worfe  the  look,  the  fitter  for  a  fiend. 


Ver.  2339-  - 
piece.  Orig.  edit 


fome  Egyptian  piece,]  An  Egyptian 

Todd. 


Ver.  2347.  Adoxiwg  Jhrinei,]  So  the  original  edition.  Der» 
rick  has,  adorning.  Todd. 


> 
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The  matter  of  the  farm,  difpleas’d  to  find 
So  much  of  rancour  in  fo  mild  a  kind, 

Enquir’d  into  the  caufe,  and  came  to  know, 
The  Paffive  Church  had  (truck  the  foremoft 
blow ;  2355 

With  groundlefs  fears,  and  jealoufies  poffeft 
As  if  this  troublefome  intruding  gueft 
Would  drive  the  birds  of  Venus  from  their 
neft. 

A  deed  his  inborn  equity  abhorred  ; 

But  Intereft  will  not  truft,  though  God  (hould 
plight  his  word.  2360 

A  law,  the  fource  of  many  future  harms, 
Had  baniftul  all  the  poultry  from  the  farms ; 
With  lofs  of  life,  if  any  (hould  be  found 
To  crow  or  peck  on  this  forbidden  ground. 
That  bloody  (latutc  chiefly  was  defigftd  2365 

For  Chanticleer  the  white,  of  clergy  kind; 

But  after-malice  did  not  long  forget 
The  lay  that  wore  the  robe  and  coronet. 

For  them,  for  their  inferiors  and  allies, 

Their  foes  a  deadly  Shibboleth  devife  :  2370 

By  which  unrighteoufly  it  was  decreed, 

That  none  to  truft,  or  profit,  (hould  fucceed, 
Who  would  not  fwallow  firft  a  poifonous 
wicked  weed ; 


Ver.236l,  A  lav:,  the  fource  &c.]  Penal  laws  againftPopifti 
recufants.  Derrick. 
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Or  that,  to  which  old  Socrates  was  curs’d, 2374 
Or  henbane  juice  to  fwell  them  till  they  burft. 

The  patron  (as  in  reafon)  thought  it  hard 
To  fee  this  inquifition  in  his  yard, 

By  which  the  Sovereign  was  of  fifbje6ts’  ufe 
debarr’d. 

All  gentle  means  he  try’d,  which  might  with¬ 
draw 

The  effe6ts  of  fo  unnatural  a  law :  2380 

But  Hill  the  Dove-houfe  obftinately  flood 
Deaf  to  their  own,  and  to  their  neighbours’ 
good ; 

And  which  was  worfe,  (if  any  worfe  could  be,) 
Repented  of  their  boafled  loyalty  : 

Now  made  the  champions  of  a  cruel  caufe,  2385 
And  drunk  with  fumes  of  popular  applaufe ; 
For  thofe  whom  God  to  ruin  has  defign’d, 

He  fits  for  fate,  and  firfl  deftroys  their  mind. 
New  doubts  indeed  they  daily  ftrove  to 
raife, 

Suggefled  dangers,  interpos’d  delays  :  2390 

And  emilfary  Pigeons  had  in  (lore, 

Such  as  the  Meccan  prophet  us’d  of  yore, 

To  whifper  counfels  in  their  patron’s  ear; 

And  veil’d  their  falfe  advice  with  zealous  fear. 
The  mailer  fmil’d  to  fee  them  work  in  vain,  2395 
To  wear  him  out,  and  make  an  idle  reign  : 

He  faw,  but  fuffer’d  their  protraftive  arts, 

And  ftrove  by  mildnefs  to  reduce  their  hearts  : 
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But  they  abus'd  that  grace  to  make  allies,  ^ 
And  fondly  clos'd  with  former  enemies;  2400* 
For  fools  are  doubly  fools,  endeav'ring  to  be^ 
wife.  3 

After  a  giave  confult  what  courfe  were  beft, 
One,  more  mature  in  folly  than  the  reft, 

Stood  up,  and  told  them,  with  his  head  afide. 
That  defperate  cures  mull  be  to  defperate  ills 
apply 'd :  2405 

And  therefore,  fince  their  main  impending  fear 
w  as  from  the  increafing  race  of  Chanticleer, 
Some  potent  bird  of  prey  they  ought  to  find, 

A  foe  profefs'd  to  him,  and  all  his  kind  :  2409 

Some  haggard  Hawk,  who  had  her  eyry  nigh, 
Well  pounc'd  to  fallen,  and  well  wing'd  to  fly  ; 
One  they  might  truft,  their  common  wrongs  to 
wreak ; 

The  Mufquet,  and  the  Coyftrel  were  too  weak, 
Too  fierce  the  Falcon ;  but,  above  the  reft, 

The  noble  Buzzard  ever  pleas’d  me  beft ;  2415 

Ver.  2401.  For  fools  are  doubly  fools,  &c,]  The  original 
edition  has — double  fools.  Todd. 

Ver.  2414. - above  the  rejl, 

The  noble  Buzzard  ever  pleas’ d  me  bejl ;] 

The  chara&er  of  the  Buzzard  was  drawn  for  the  celebrated 
Bifhop  Burnet,  out  of  compliment  to  King  James  II.  to  whom 
he  had  been,  on  many  accounts,  obnoxious.  He  is  introduced 
as  a  prince,  becaufe  his  fpirit  and  activity  raifed  him  to  be  re¬ 
garded  by  many  of  the  opponents  to  the  court-meafures,  as  the 
head  of  their  party;  and  certainly  none  of  the  clergy  was  fo 
meddling  and  inquifitive  as  he  was;  fo  that  it  is  not  unjuft  of 
our  poet  to  fay,  that 
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Of  fmall  renown,  ’tis  true  ;  for,  not  to  lye, 

We  call  him  but  a  Hawk  by  courtefy. 

He  dares  the  world  ;  and,  eager  of  a  name, 

He  thrufts  abput,  and  j  allies  into  fame. 

The  bilhop  was  good-humoured,  converfable,  and  charitable; 
abfent,  credulous,  and  talkative; 

More  learn’d  than  honeft,  more  a  wit  than  learn’d. 

It  is  certain  he  gave  room  for  this  impeachment  of  his  ho- 
nefty,  by  drawing  up  two  papers  in  defence  of  divorce  and  poly¬ 
gamy  ;  a  talk  very  unworthy  of  a  clergyman  :  and  by  his  beha¬ 
viour,  with  regard  to  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale’s  affairs  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  where  he  was  examined  as  to  what  he  heard 
that  nobleman  fay,  about  arming  the  Irifh  Papilts,  and  bringing 
a  Scotch  army  into  England,  to  fupport  fome  arbitrary  mea- 
fures  intended  to  be  fet  on  foot  by  the  king,  and  to  over-awe  the 
parliament.  He  at  firft  refufed  to  anfwer  upon  the  latter  point, 
and  was  difmiffed  :  he  then  return’d, 

- uncall’d,  his  patron  to  controul, 

Divulg’d  the  fecret  whifpers  of  his  foul  ; 

Stood  forth  the  accufing  Satan  of  his  crimes. 

And  offered  to  the  Moloch  of  the  times. 

Having  waited  for  fome  time  in  the  lobby,  in  hope  of  being  called 
in  again,  he  defired  to  be  readmitted,  and  now  revealed  every 
thing  that  had  paffed  between  them  in  private  converfation ;  for 
which  conduit  he  makes  but  a  poor  excufe  in  his  Hiltory  of  his 
own  Times.  The  Houfe  of  Commons  laid  great  ftrefs  upon  his 
declaration,  and  thus  furnilhed  with  frelh  matter,  renewed  their 
addrefs  againft  the  earl. 

The  papers  above-mentioned,  were  written  to  fupport  a  defign 
fet  on  foot  by  Shaftelbury  and  his  emiffaries,  to  divorce  the  king 
and  procure  him  another  wife,  whofe  iffue  might  exclude  the 
Duke  of  York  from  the  fucceffion  :  they  are  to  be  found  in 
Mackay’s  Memoirs.  Burnet  firft  came  from  Scotland,  where 
he  was  "born,  to  London,  to  complete  the  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes 
of  Hamilton.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  at  that  time,  received 
him  with  great  hofpitality,  and  a  friendfhip  that  merited  a  dif¬ 
ferent  return  from  what  he  received.  Nor  was  his  behaviour  to 
the  Duke  of  York  lefs  indefenfible,  his  Highnefs  having  given  him 
fome  diftinguifhing  marks  of  his  favour,  which  he  requited  with 
becoming  one  of  his  fevereft  enemies ;  not  fo  much  from  any 
views  of  ferving  thefe  kingdoms,  but  becaufe  that  objeft  that 
feemed  moft  immediate  to  his  intereft,  moll  engaged  his  attep- 
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I  know  he  hates  the  Pigeon-houfe  and  Farm, 
And  more,  in  time  of  war,  has  done  us 
harm  : 

But  all  his  hate  on  trivial  points  depends ;  2420 
Give  up  our  forms,  and  we  {hall  foon  be  friends. 
For  Pigeons'  flefh  he  feems  not  much  to  care ; 
Cram’d  Chickens  are  a  more  delicious  fare. 

On  this  high  potentate,  without  delay, 

I  wifli  you  would  confer  the  fovereign  fway :  2425 
Petition  him  to  accept  the  government, 

And  let  a  fplendid  embafly  be  fent. 

This  pithy  fpeech  prevail’d,  and  all  agreed, 
Old  enmities  forgot,  the  Buzzard  fhould  fuc- 
ceed. 

Their  welcome  fuit  was  granted  foon  as“\ 
heard,  2430  I 

His  lodgings  furnifli’d,  and  a  train  prepar’d,  \ 
With  B’s  upon  their  bread;,  appointed  for  his  | 
guard.  J 

He  came,  and  crown’d  with  great  folemnity, 
God  fave  king  Buzzard  was  the  general  cry. 

tion  ;  and  he  thought  oppofition  the  fwifteft  way  to  preferment. 
It  is  certain  King  James  hated  him,  not  without  reafon,  and 
would  have  made  him  feel  his  refentment,  if  he  had  not  retired 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  whom  he  returned  to  England  in 
1688.  The  bifhop  has  revenged  himfelf,  by  calling  Dryden,  in 
the  Hiftory  of  his  own  Times,  a  monjier  of  impurity ,  and  by  men¬ 
tioning  him  in  his  Refle&ions  on  Varillas,  with  a  contempt  to 
which  he  was  infinitely  fuperior.  Derrick. 

Ver.  2418.  I  know  he  hates  &c,J  I  know  he  haunts  &c. 
Orig.  edit.  Todd. 
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A  portly  prince,  and  goodly  to  the  fight, 

He  Teem'd  a  Ton  of  Anach  for  his  height :  2436 

Ver.  2435.  A  portly  prince,']  This  character  of  Buzzard  was 
intended  to  ridicule  bifliop  Burnet,  who  had  attacked  Dryden 
for  a  tranflation  of  Varillas.  Montague  and  Prior  make  their 
Bays  fpeak  thus  of  this  paffage: — “  The  excellence  of  a  fable  is 
in  the  length  of  it.  /Efop  indeed,  like  a  Have  as  he  was,  made 
little,  Ihort,  Ample  ftories,  with  a  dry  moral  at  the  end  of  them, 
and  could  not  form  any  noble  defign.  But  here,  I  give  you  fa¬ 
ble  upon  fable;  and  after  you  are  fatisfied  with  beafts  in  the  firft 
courle,  ferve  you  up  with  a  delicate  dilh  of  fowl  for  the  fecond : 
now  I  was  at  all  this  pains  to  abufe  one  particular  perfon  ;  for 
1’gad  I’ll  tell  you  what  a  trick  he  ferved  me  :  I  was  once  tranf- 
lating  a  very  good  Trench  author,  but  being  fomething  long 
about  it,  as  you  know  a  man  is  not  always  in  the  humour;  what 
does  this  Jack  do,  but  puts  out  an  anfvver  to  my  friend  before  I 
had  half  finilhed  the  tranflation  ;  fo  there  was  three  whole 
months  loft  upon  his  account.  But  I  think  I  have  my  revenge 
on  him  fufficiently,  for  I  let  all  the  world  know  that  he  is  a  tall , 
hroad-bached,  lujly  fellow,  of  a  brown  complexion,  fair  behaviour, 
afuent  tongue,  and  taking  arnongft  the  women  ;  and  to  top  it 
all,  that  he’s  much  a  fcholar,  more  a  wit,  and  owns  but  two  fa- 
craments.  Don’t  you  think  this  fellow  will  hang  himfelf  ?  But 
befides,  I  have  fo  nick’t  his  charader  in  a  name,  as  will  make 

you  fplit.  I  call  him  - - I’gad  I  won’t  tell  you,  unlefs  you 

remember  what  I  faid  of  him. 

Smith.  Why  that  he  was  much  a  fcholar,  and  more  a  wit. 

Bayes,  Right,  and  his  name  is  Buzzard,  Ha !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Dr.  J.  Wartos. 

Ibid.  A  portly  prince ,]  This  violent  and  cutting  fatire  on 
bifhop  Burnet,  which  approaches  the  very  verge  of  downright 
and  difgu fling  ribaldry,  muft  be  accounted  for  (I  will  not  fay 
apologized)  by  the  bifhop’s  having  called  Dryden  a  monfter  of 
impiety,  for  the  obfcenities,  blafphemies,  and  fallhoods,  with 
which  he  faid  our  author’s  works  abounded.  Burnet's  own  cha¬ 
racter  appears  every  day  to  be  more  and  more  approved,  and 
brightened  by  calm  examination.  His  Hiftory  of  his  own  Time, 
allowing,  perhaps,  that  it  is  written  in  too  carelefs  and  familiar 
a  ftyle,  yet  abounds  in  moft  curious  fads  that  otherwife  would 
have  been  unknown,  and  this  very  familiarity  is  pleafing.  His 
Hiftory  of  the  Reformation  is  furely  a  moft  valuable  and  im¬ 
portant  work,  and  one  of  the  moft  decifive  blows  Popery  ever 
received.  His  Expofition  of  the  Articles  is  fenfible,  acute,  and 
candid ;  with  a  laudable  endeavour  to  free  them  from  fome 
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Like  thofe  whom  ftature  did  to  crowns  prefer  : 
Black-brow'd,  and  bluff,  like  Homer's  Jupiter  : 
Broad-back’d,  and  brawny-built  for  love's  de¬ 
light  ;  2439 

A  prophet  form'd  to  make  a  female  profelyte. 
A  theologue  more  by  need  than  genial  bent ; 
By  breeding  (harp,  by  nature  confident. 
Intereft  in  all  his  adtions  was  difcern'd ; 

More  learn'd  than  honeft,  more  a  wit  than 
learn'd  : 

Or  forc'd  by  fear,  or  by  his  profit  led,  2445 
Or  both  conjoin’d,  his  native  clime  he  fled  : 
But  brought  the  virtues  of  his  heaven  along  : 

A  fair  behaviour,  and  a  fluent  tongue. 

And  yet  with  all  his  arts  he  could  not  thrive  ; 
The  mod  unlucky  parafite  alive.  2450 

Loud  praifes  to  prepare  his  paths  he  fent, 

And  then  himfelf  purfued  his  compliment ; 

But  by  reverfe  of  fortune  chas’d  away. 

His  gifts  no  longer  than  their  author  ftay :  2454 


feeming  abfurdities  and  contradictions.  And  his  Ihort  account 
of  Lord  Rochefter  a  molt  ufeful,  pious,  and  inltrudtive  little 
narrative.  Dr.  J.  Warton. 


Ver.  2441. 
Orig.  edit. 

Ver.  2442. 
Orig.  edit. 


-  than  genial  bent ;]  Than  natural  bent. 

Todd. 

by  nature  cotifident.]  By  nation  confident. 

Todd. 


Ver.  2446.  Or  both  conjoin’d,  his  native  dime  hejlcd  ;]  The 
original  edition  has 

Or  both  his  own  unhappy  clime  &c.  Todd. 

Ver.  2448.  * -  a  fluent  tongue.]  Flattering.  Orig. 

edit.  Todd. 
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He  ihakes  the  duft  againft  the  ungrateful  race, 
And  leaves  the  flench  of  ordures  in  the  place. 
Oft  has  he  flatter’d  and  blafphem’d  the  fame  ; 
For  in  his  rage  he  fpares  no  Sovereign’s  name  : 
The  hero  and  the  tyrant  change  their  ftyle 
By  the  fame  meafure  that  they  frown  or  fmile. 
When  well  receiv’d  by  hofpitable  foes,  246i 
The  kindnefs  he  returns,  is  to  expofe  : 

For  courtefies,  though  undeferv’d  and  great. 

No  gratitude  in  felon-minds  beget  ] 

As  tribute  to  his  wit,  the  churl  receives  the 
treat.  2465 

His  praife  of  foes  is  venomoufly  nice  ; 

So  touch’d,  it  turns  a  virtue  to  a  vice  : 

“  A  Greek,  and  bountiful,  forewarns  us 
twice.” 

Seven  facraments  he  wifely  does  difown, 

Becaufe  he  knows  Confeflion  ftands  for  one  ; 
Where  fins  to  facred  fiience  are  convey’d,  2471 
And  not  for  fear,  or  love,  to  be  betray’d  : 

But  he,  uncall’d,  his  patron  to  controul, 
Divulg’d  the  fecret  whifpers  of  his  foul ; 

Stood  forth  the  accufing  Satan  of  his  crimes. 
And  offer’d  to  the  Moloch  of  the  times.  2475 
Prompt  to  affail,  and  carelefs  of  defence, 
Invulnerable  in  his  impudence, 

He  dares  the  world  ;  and  eager  of  a  name, 

He  thrufts  about,  and  juftles  into  fame.  2480 


} 

? 
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Frontlefs,  and  fatire-proof,  he  {cowers  the  ftreets, 
And  runs  an  Indian-muck  at  all  he  meets. 

So  fond  of  loud  report,  that  not  to  mifs 
Of  being  known  (his  laft  and  utmoft  blifs) 

He  rather  would  be  known  for  what  he  is. 

Such  was,  and  is  the  Captain  of  the  Teft, 
Though  half  his  virtues  are  not  here  exprefs'd;/' 
The  modefty  of  fame  conceals  the  reft.  j 
The  fpleenful  Pigeons  never  could  create 
A  prince  more  proper  to  revenge  their  hate:  2190 
Indeed,  more  proper  to  revenge,  than  fave ; 

A  king,  whom  in  his  wrath  the  Almighty  gave  : 
For  all  the  grace  the  landlord  had  allow'd, 

But  made  the  Buzzard  and  the  Pigeons 
proud ; 

Gave  time  to  fix  their  friends,  and  to  feduce 
the  crowd.  2495 

They  long  their  fellow-fubjefits  to  intbral, 

Their  patron's  promife  into  queftion  call, 

And  vainly  think  he  meant  to  make  them 
lords  of  all. 

Falfe  fears  their  leaders  fail'd  not  to  fuggeft, 
As  if  the  Doves  were  to  be  difpoffefs'd;  2500 
Nor  fighs,  nor  groans,  nor  gogling  eyes  did 
want; 

For  now  the  Pigeons  too  had  learn'd  to  cant. 
The  houfe  of  prayer  is  ftock’d  with  large  in- 
creafe  ; 

Nor  doors,  nor  windows  can  contain  the  prefs  : 
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For  birds  of  every  feather  fill  the  abode  ;  2505 

E’en  Atheifls  out  of  envy  own  a  God  : 

And,  reeking  from  the  flews,  adulterers  come, 
Like  Goths  and  Vandals  to  demolifh  Rome. 
That  Confcience,  which  to  all  their  crimes  was 
mute, 

Now  calls  aloud,  and  cries  to  perfecute:  2510 
No  rigour  of  the  laws  to  be  releas’d, 

And  much  the  lefs,  becaufe  it  was  their  Lord’s 
requefl : 

They  thought  it  great  their  Sovereign  to  con- 
troul, 

And  nam’d  their  pride,  nobility  of  foul.  2514 
’Tis  true,  the  Pigeons,  and  their  prince  §le6l. 
Were  fhort  of  power,  their  purpofe  to  effect : 
But  with  their  quills  did  all  the  hurt  they  could. 
And  cuff’d  the  tender  Chickens  from  their  food  : 
And  much  the  Buzzard  in  their  caufe  did  ftir, 
Though  naming  not  the  patron,  to  infer,  2520 
With  all  refpe6t,  he  was  a  grofs  idolater. 

Ver.  2519.  And  much  the  Buzzard  in  their  caufe  didjlir, 
Though  naming  not  the  patron,  &c.] 

On  the  fifth  of  November,  lf)S4,  Burnet  preached  a  fermotr 
in  the  Rolls  chapel  againft  Popery,  in  which  he  dropped  fome 
oblique  reflections  on  the  king.  On  this  account  it  was  ordered 
he  (hould  preach  in  that  place  no  more,  and  he  foon  after  found 
it  neceffary  to  withdraw  to  Holland.  The  king  demanded  him 
of  the  ftates  as  a  traitor,  but  they  refufed  to  acquiefce.  It  is 
faid  30001.  was  ordered  to  be  paid  by  the  treafury  to  any  perfon 
that  could  contrive  to  deliver  him  into  the  king’s  hands. 

Derrick, 


>>  l 
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But  when  the  imperial  owner  did  efpy, 

That  thus  they  turn’d  his  grace  to  villany. 

Not  fuffering  wrrath  to  difcompofe  his  mind 
He  drove  a  temper  for  the  extremes  to  find 
So  to  be  juft,  as  he  might  ftill  be  kind  ;  2526 

Then,  all  maturely  weigh’d,  pronounc’d  a  doom 
Of  facred  ftrength  for  every  age  to  come. 

By  this  the  Doves  their  wealth  and  ftate  poffefs. 
No  rights  infring’d,  but  licence  to  opprefs:  2530 
Such  power  have  they  as  fadtious  lawyers  long 
To  crowns  afcrib’d,  that  Kings  can  do  no 
wrong. 

But  fince  his  own  domeftic  birds  have  try’d 
The  /lire  effefts  of  their  deftructive  pride,  2534 
He  deems  that  proof  a  meafure  to  the  reft,  -\ 
Concluding  well  within  his  kingly  breaft,  v 
His  fowls  of  nature  too  unjuftly  were  oppreft.  ' 
He  therefore  makes  all  birds  of  every  fe6b  T 
Free  of  his  farm,  with  promife  to  refpeft  > 
Their  feveral  kinds  alike,  and  equally  protect.  J 
His  gracious  edi6l  the  fame  franchife  yields 2541 
To  all  the  wild  increafe  of  woods  and  fields, 

And  who  in  rocks  aloof,  and  who  in  fteeples 
builds : 

To  Crows  the  like  impartial  grace  affords, 

And  Choughs  and  Daws,  and  fuch  republic 


birds : 


2545 


Ver.  2537-  His  fowls  of  nature  &c.]  His  fowl  &c.  Original 
edition.  To  d  o. 
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Secur’d  with  ample  privilege  to  feed. 

Each  has  his  diftrict,  and  his  bounds  decreed: 
Combin’d  in  common  intereft  with  his  own, 

But  not  to  pafs  the  Pigeons’  Rubicon. 

Here  ends  the  reign  of  this  pretended' 
Dove ;  255o\ 

All  prophecies  accomplilh’d  from  above. 

For  Shiloh  comes  the  fceptre  to  remove. 
Reduc’d  from  her  imperial  high  abode. 

Like  Dionyfius  to  a  private  rod, 

The  Paffive  Church,  that  with  pretended' 
grace  2  55  51 

Did  her  diftinctive  mark  in  duty  place, 

Now  touch’d,  reviles  her  Maker  to  his  face. 
What  after  happen’d  is  not  hard  to  guefs  : 

The  fmall  beginnings  had  a  large  increafe, 

And  arts  and  wealth  fucceed  (the  fee  ret  fpoilsj 
of  peace.)  2560  _ 

’Tis  faid,  the  Doves  repented,  though  too  late. 
Become  the  fmiths  of  their  own  foolilh  fate  : 
Nor  did  their  owner  haften  their  ill  hour ; 

But,  funk  in  credit,  they  decreas’d  in  power : 
Like  fnows  in  warmth  that  mildly  pafs  away, 
Diffolving  in  the  filence  of  decay.  2 566 


Ver.  2550.  - of  this  pretended  Dove  ;]  Orig.  edit. 

Todd. 

Ver.  2 559*  The  fmall  beginnings  had  a  large  increafe ,] 

■  exiguis  profecta  initiis  ed  creverit.  Livy. 

John  Wauton. 
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The  Buzzard,  not  content  with  equal  place, 
Invites  the  feather’d  Nimrods  of  his  race ; 

To  hide  the  thinnefs  of  their  flock  from  fight, 
And  all  together  make  a  feeming goodly  flight: 
But  each  have  feparate  interefts  of  their  own  ; 
Two  Czars  are  one  too  many  for  a  throne.  2572 
Nor  can  the  ufurper  long  abftain  from  food  ; 
Already  he  has  tailed  Pigeons’  blood  : 

And  may  be  tempted  to  his  former  fare,  2575 
When  this  indulgent  lord  fhall  late  to  heaven 
repair. 

Bare  benting  times,  and  moulting  months  may 
come, 

When,  lagging  late,  they  cannot  reach  their 
home; 

Or  rent  in  fchifm  (for  fo  their  fate  decrees) 
Like  the  tumultuous  college  of  the  bees,  2580 
They  fight  their  quarrel,  by  themfelves  oppreft ; 
The  tyrant  fmiles  below,  and  waits  the  falling 
feaft. 

Thus  did  the  gentle  Hind  her  fable  end, 

Nor  would  the  Panther  blame  it,  nor  commend ; 

Ver.  2583.  Thus  did  the  gentle  Hind ]  It  is  obfervable  that  in 
this  poem,  full  of  fine  verification  and  weak  argument,  our  au¬ 
thor  keeps  to  fome  leading  doftrines  of  popery,  and  makes  no 
defence  of  feveral  of  its  abfurd  tenets,  purgatory,  monkery, 
celibacy,  confeffion,  reliques,  nor  of  two  which  Swift  has  ini¬ 
mitably  ridiculed,  holy  water  and  the  Pope’s  bulls. 

“  Another  difcovery,  for  which  Peter  was  much  renowned, 
was  his  famous  univerfal  fickle.  For  having  remarked  how  your 
common  pickle  in  ufe  among  houfewives,  was  of  no  further  be¬ 
nefit  than  to  preferve  dead  flefh,  and  certain  kinds  of  vegeta- 
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But,  with  affe6ted  yawnings  at  the  clofe,  2585 
Seem’d  to  require  her  natural  repofe  : 

bles  ;  Peter,  with  great  coft  as  well  as  art,  had  contrived  a 
pickle  proper  for  houfes,  gardens,  towns,  men,  women,  chil¬ 
dren,  and  cattle ;  wherein  he  could  preferve  them  as  found  as 
infetts  in  amber.  Now  this  ■pickle  to  the  tafte,  the  fined,  and 
the  fight,  appeared  exattly  the  fame,  with  what  is  in  common 
fervice  for  beef,  and  butter,  and  herrings,  (and  has  been  often 
that  way  applied  with  great  fuccefs)  but  for  its  many  foyereign 
virtues  was  quite  a  different  tiling.  For  Peter  would  put  in  a 
certain  quantity  of  his  powder  pimperlimpimp,  after  which  it  ne¬ 
ver  failed  of  fuccefs.  The  operation  was  performed  by  Sparge - 
faftion,  in  a  proper  time  of  the  moon.  The  patient  who  was  to 
be  pickled ,  if  it  w'ere  a  houfe,  would  infallibly  be  preferved  from 
all  fpiders,  rats,  and  weazels.  If  the  party  a  fretted  were  a  dog, 
he  fliouid  be  exempt  from  mange,  mad nefs,  and  hunger.  It  alio 
infallibly  took  away  all  fcabs  and  lice,  and  feald  heads  from 
children,  never  hindering  the  patient  from  any  duty,  either  at 
bed  or  board. 

But  of  all  Peter's  rarities,  he  mod  valued  a  certain  fet  of  bulls, 
whofe  race  was  by  great  fortune  preferved  in  a  lineal  defeent 
from  thofe  that  guarded  the  golden  fleece,  though  fome  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  obferve  them  curioufly,  doubted  the  breed  had  not 
been  kept  entirely  chafte ;  becaufe  they  had  degenerated  from 
their  anceftors  in  fome  qualities,  and  had  acquired  others,  very 
extraordinary,  but  a  foreign  mixture. 

The  bulls  of  Colchos  are  recorded  to  have  brazen  feet ;  but 
whether  it  happened  by  ill  palture,  and  running,  by  an  allay 
from  intervention  of  other  parents,  from  ftolen  intrigues:  whe¬ 
ther  a  weaknefs  in  their  progenitors  hail  impaired  the  fcminal 
virtue  ;  or  by  a  decline  neceffary  through  a  long  courfe  of  time, 
the  originals  of  nature  being  depraved  in  thefe  latter  finful  ages 
of  the  world  :  whatever  was  the  eaufe,  'tis  certain  that  Lord 
Peter’s  bulls  were  extremely  vitiated,  by  the  raft  of  time  in  the 
metal  of  their  lead.  However,  the  terrible  roaring  peculiar  to 
their  lineage  was  preferved  ;  as  Jikewife  that  faculty  of  breath¬ 
ing  out  fire  from  their  noifrils,  which,  notwithftaqding,  many  of 
their  detraftors  took  to  be  a  feat  of  art,  and  to  be  nothing  fo 
terrible  as  it  appeared,  proceeding  only  from  their  ufual  courfe 
of  diet,  which  was  that  of  J'quibs  and  crackers,” 

Pope,  it  is  faid,  ufed  to  mention  this  poem  as  the  moll:  corrett 
fpecimen  of  Dryden’s  verfification.  I  mult  owq  I  cannot  aflent 
to  this  opinion.  He  tells  us  himfclf  that  he  intended  to  give  the 
majeftic  turn  of  heroic  poefy  to  the  firlt  part.  In  this  defign  he 
has  woefully  mifearried.  The  perfpicuity  and  plaufibility  of 
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For  now  the  ftreaky  light  bpgan  to  peep  J 
And  fetting  ftars  admonifh’d  both  to  deep. 

The  dame  withdrew,  and,  wilhing  to  her  gueft 
The  peace  of  heaven,  betook  herfelf  to  reft.  2590 
Ten  thoufand  angels  09  her  {lumbers  w'ait. 

With  glorious  vifions  of  her  future  ftate. 

his  reafonings,  however  falfe  and  futile,  (hew  a  great  command 
of  language.  This  poem  our  author  intended  as  a  defence  for 
his  fudden  converfion  to  popery,  efpecially  after  his  having 
written  the  Religio  Laid,  where  fuch  oppofite  opinions  were 
maintained  and  enforced  Whether  this  converfion  was  the  effeCt 
of  pure  truth  and  conviction,  muft  be  left  to  the  great  fearcher 
of  our  hearts  to  determine;  but  fuch  a  change  in  fo  abjeCt  a 
flatterer,  would  naturally  be  imputed  to  mercenary  motives.  It 
is  remarkable  that  Congreve,  in  his  laboured  and  elegant  de¬ 
fence  of  his  friend’s  character,  fpeaks  not  a  fy liable  on  the  fub- 
jeCt.  The  coiwerfions  of  two  greater  men  to  popery,  that  of 
Henry  IV.  and  Marlliall  Turenne,  were  reckoned  interefted  and 
infincere.  The  following  very  fevere  lines  are  preferved  in  the 
State  Poems,  on  this  occafion  : 

At  all  religions  to  the  lad  from  firft, 

Thou  ftill  haft  rail’d,  and  then  efpous’d  the  word ; 

In  this  thy  wifdom  fuch  as  ’twas  before, 

T  abufe  all  woman  kind — then  wed  a  whore. 

Dr.  J.  A'arton. 

Ver.  2588.  And  fetting  ftars  admonifl’d  both  tojteep.] 
Suadentque  cadentia  fidera  fomnos.  Virgil. 

John  Warton. 
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A 

POEM  ON  THE  PRINCE, 

BORN  ON  THE  TENTH  OF  JUNE,  1688. 


Our  vows  are  heard  betimes!  and  Heaven 
takes  care 

To  grant,  before  we  can  conclude  the  prayer : 


#  “  On  the  10th  of  June,  l688,  the  queen  wa9  fuddenly 
feized  with  labour-pains,  and  delivered  of  a  foil,  who  was  bap¬ 
tized  by  the  name  of  James,  and  declared  Prince  of  Wales. — • 
All  the  catholics  and  friends  of  James  were  tranfported  with 
the  mod  extravagant  joy  at  the  birth  of  this  child  ;  while  great 
part  of  the  nation  confoled  themfelves  with  the  notion  that  it 
was  altogether  fuppofititious.  They  carefully  colleded  a  va¬ 
riety  of  circumftances,  upon  which  this  conjedure  was  founded  ; 
and  though  they  were  inconfiftent,  contradidory,  and  ineonclu- 
five,  the  inference  was  fo  agreeable  to  the  views  and  paffions  of 
the  people,  that  it  made  an  imprefiion  which,  in  all  probability, 
will  never  be  totally  effaced.  Dr.  Burnet,  who  feems  to  have 
been  at  uncommon  pains  to  eftablilh  this  belief,  and  to  have 
confulted  all  the  Whig  nurfes  in  England  upon  the  fubjed; 
firft  pretends  to  demonftrate,  that  the  queen  was  not  with  child  ; 
fecondly,  that  flie  was  with  child,  but  mifearried  ;  thirdly,  that 
a  child  was  brought  into  the  queen’s  apartment  in  a  warming- 
pan  ;  fourthly,  that  there  was  no  child  at  all  in  the  room  ; 
fifthly,  that  the  queen  adually  bore  a  child,  but  it  died  that 
fame  day  ;  fixthly,  that  the  fuppofititious  child  had  not  the  fits  ; 
feventhly,  that  it  had  the  fits,  of  which  it  died  at  Richmond  : 
therefore  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  muft  be  the  fruit  of  four 
different  impoftures.”  Smollett’s  Hiiftory  of  England. 

Derrick. 

Ver.  1  Our  vows  are  heard ]  It  might  be  expeded,  that  a 
late  and  zealous  convert  to  popery  would  join  in  the  general 
triumph  and  exultation,  felt  by  all  his  brethren,  on  the  birth  of 
a  prince  who  might  be  the  means  of  perpetuating  the  Catholic 
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Preventing  angels  met  it  half  the  way, 

And  fent  us  back  to  praife,  who  came  to  pray# 
Juft  on  the  day,  when  the  high-mounted  fun 
Did  fartheft  in  his  northern  progrefs  run,  6 
He  bended  forward,  and  ev’n  ft  retch’d  the 
fphere 

Beyond  the  limits  of  the  lengthen’d  year, 

To  view  a  brighter  fun  in  Britain  born  ; 

That  was  the  bufinels  of  his  longeft  morn  ;  10C 
The  glorious  obje£t  feen,  ’twas  time  to  turn.  ^ 
Departing  Spring  could  only  flay  to  ihed 
Her  bloomy  beauties  on  the  genial  bed, 

But  left  the  manly  Summer  in  her  Read, 

With  timely  fruit  the  longing  land  to  chear,  15 
And  to  fulfil  the  promife  of  the  year. 

Betwixt  two  feafons  comes  the  aufpicious  heir, 
This  age  to  bloffom,  and  the  next  to  bear. 

Religion  on  the  throne  of  thefe  kingdoms,  efpecially  as  this  im¬ 
portant  event  was  imputed  to  u  vow  made  by  the  Dntchefs  of 
Modena  to  the  Holy  Virgin  at  Loretto,  that  her  daughter  might 
by  her  means  have  a  fon. 

Jam  nova  progenies  ccelo  demittitur  alto. 

"Which  was  the  motto  of  a  long  poem  in  hexameter  verfe,  and 
not  bad  Latin,  now  before  me,  written  by  Mr.  J.  Plowden  at  this 
time.  Burnet  certainly  has  difgraced  his  hiftory  by  collecting 
all  the  idle  and  incredible  tales,  and  inconfiftent  accounts  of  the 
birth  of  this  prince,  in  order  to  prove  it  was  a  fuppofititious 
child,  and  has  given  a  narration  more  worthy  of  a  nurfe  or  mid¬ 
wife,  than  of  a  bifhop  and  hiftorian.  King  William,  with  that 
generofity  and  magnanimity  that  dil'tinguifhed  his  character,, 
gave  no  credit  or  countenance  to  this  improbable  fiction. 

Dr.  J.  Wautoit. 

Ter.  6.  -  in  his  northern  progrejs ]  Thus  the  ori¬ 
ginal  edition  in  1688.  Derrick  has  its.  Todd. 

Ver.  13.  Her  bloomy  beauties']  Original  edition.  Derrick, 
by  an  abfurd  error,  has  gloomy.  Todd. 
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*  Laft  folemn  fabbath  faw  the  Church  at¬ 

tend  ; 

The  Paraclete  in  fiery  pomp  defcend  ;  20 

But  when  his  wond’rous  -j-  o£tave  roll'd  again. 
He  brought  a  royal  infant  in  his  train. 

So  great  a  bleffing  to  fo  good  a  king, 

None  but  the  Eternal  Comforter  could  bring. 

Or  did  the  mighty  Trinity  confpire,  25 

As  once,  in  council  to  create  our  fire  ? 

It  feems  as  if  they  fent  the  new-born  gueft 
To  wait  on  the  procefiion  of  their  feaft ; 

And  on  their  facred  anniverfe  decreed 
To  (tamp  their  image  on  the  promis'd  feed.  30 
Three  realms  united,  and  on  one  bellow’d. 

An  emblem  of  their  myftic  union  Ihow’d : 

The  Mighty  Trine  the  triple  empire  (har’d. 

As  every  perfon  would  have  one  to  guard. 

Hail  fon  of  prayers  !  by  holy  violence  35 
Drawn  down  from  heaven ;  but  long  be  ba- 
nifh'd  thence, 

And  late  to  thy  paternal  Ikies  retire : 

To  mend  our  crimes  whole  ages  would  require ; 

*  Whit-Sunday.  Original  edition. 

Ver.  20.  The  Paraclete  in  fiery  pomp  defccnd ;]  So  Parnell: 

The  fiery  pomp  afcending  left  the  view. 

John  Warton. 

+  Trinity  Sunday.  Original  edition. 

Ver.  37.  And  late  to  thy  paternal  ficies  retire  :] 

Serus  in  caelum  redeas.  Hor. 

John  Warton. 
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lo  change  the  inveterate  habit  of  our  fins, 

And  fin ldi  what  thy  godlike  tire  begins.  40 
Ivind  heaven,  to  make  us  JEnglifhmen  again, 
No  lefs  can  give  us  than  a  patriarch’s  reign. 

The  facred  cradle  to  your  charge  receive, 

\e  feraphs,  and  by  turns  the  guard  relieve  ; 
Thy  father’s  angel,  and  thy  father  join,  4 5 
lo  keep  pofTefhon,  and  fecure  the  line  ; 

But  long  defer  the  honours  of  thy  fate  : 

Great  may  they  be  like  his,  like  his  be  late  ; 
That  James  this  running  century  may  view, 
And  give  his  fon  an  aufpice  to  the  new.  50 
Our  wants  exa&  at  leaft  that  moderate  ftay 
For  fee  the  Dragon  *  winged  on  his  way,  ( 
To  watch  the  travail  J-,  and  devour  the  prey,  j 
Or,  if  allulions  may  not  rife  fo  high, 
rlhus,  when  Alcides  rais’d  his  infant  cry,  55 
J  he  fnakes  befieg’d  his  young  divinity  : 

But  vainly  with  their  forked  tongues  they  threat; 
For  oppolition  makes  a  hero  great. 

To  needful  fuccour  all  the  good  will  run. 

And  Jove'affert  the  godhead  of  his  fon. 

O  Dill  repining  at  your  prefent  hate. 

Grudging  -yourfelves  the  benefits  of  fate, 


I 


60 


Ver.  49. 


this  running  century ]  Orig.  edition. 

Todd. 

hisyh«]  Orig.  edit.  Derrick  has  thi& 

Todd. 


Ver.  50.  - 

fon.  ^ 

*  Alluding  only  to  the  Commonwealth  party,  here  and  in 
other  places  of  the  poem.  Original  edition, 
t  Rev.  xii.  4.  Original  edition. 
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Look  up,  and  read  in  characters  of  light 
A  bleffing  fent  you  in  your  own  defpight. 

The  manna  falls,  yet  that  celeftial  bread  65 

Like  Jews  you  munch,  and  murmur  while  you 
feed. 

May  not  your  fortune  be  like  their’s,  exil’d, 

Yet  forty  years  to  wander  in  the  wild  : 

Or  if  it  be,  may  Mofes  live  at  leaft. 

To  lead  you  to  the  verge  of  promis’d  reft.  70 
Though  poets  are  not  prophets,  to  foreknow 
What  plants  will  take  the  blight,  and  what  will 
grow, 

By  tracing  heaven  his  footfteps  may  be  found : 
Behold  !  how  awfully  he  walks  the  round ! 

God  is  abroad,  and,  wond’rous  in  his  ways,  75 
The  rife  of  empires,  and  their  fall  furveys  ; 
More  (might  I  fay)  than  with  an  ufual  eye,  ^ 
He  fees  his  bleeding  Church  in  ruin  lie,  * 
And  hears  the  fouls  of  faints  beneath  his Y 
altar  cry.  J 

Already  has  he  lifted  high  the  fign  *,  so 

Which  crown’d  the  conquering  arms  of  Con- 
ftantine : 

The  moon  f  grows  pale  at  that  prefaging  fight, 
And  half  her  train  of  ftars  have  loft  their  light. 

*  The  crofs.  Original  edition. 

t  The  crefcent  which  the  Turks  bear  for  their  arms.  Orig, 
edition. 
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Behold  another  Sylvefter  *,  to  blefs 
The  facred  ftandard,  and  fecure  fuccefs ;  85 

Large  of  his  treafures,  of  a  foul  fo  great, 

As  fills  and  crowds  his  univerfal  feat. 

]STow  view  at  home  a  fecond  Conftantine  -p ; 
(The  former  too  was  of  the  Britilh  line) 

Has  not  his  healing  balm  your  breaches  clos’d,  90 
AVhofe  exile  many  fought,  and  few  oppos’d  ? 
Or,  did  not  heaven  by  its  eternal  doom 
Permit  thofe  evils,  that  this  good  might  come  ? 
So  mamfeft,  that  e’en  the  moon-ey’d  feels 
See  whom  and  what  this  Providence  prote6ls.  95 
Methinks,  had  we  within  our  minds  no  more 
Than  that  one  fhipwreck  on  the  fatal  ore  J, 
That  only  thought  may  make  us  think  again, 

AA  hat  wonders  God  referves  for  fuch  a  reism. 

O 

*  The  pope  in  the  time  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  alluding  to 
the  prefent  pope.  Original  edition. 

\  er.  84.  Behold  another  Syltefier,  &c.]  The  pope,  in  James, 
the  Second’s  time,  is  here  compared  to  him  who  governed  the 
Romifh  Church  in  the  time  of  Conftantine,  to  whom  the  king  is 
likened  a  little  lower  down.  Dbr.rick. 

t  King  James  the  Second.  Original  edition. 

Ver.  89.  The  former  too  uas  of  the  Britijh  line']  St.  Helen, 
mother  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  was  an  Englifhwoman ;  and 
Archbifhop  Uiher  affirms,  that  the  emperor  himfelf  was  born  in 
this  kingdom.  ‘  Derrick. 

^  er.  92.  Or,  did  not  &c.j  Original  edition.  Derrick  has 
0,  did  not  See.  '  Todd. 

1  The  I.emmon  ore.  Original  edition. 

Ver.  97.  - that  one  fnrprcreck  on  the  fatal  ore.]  The  fund- 

bank,  on  which  the  Duke  ot  lork  had  like  to  have  been  loft  in 
16S2,  on  his  voyage  to  Scotland,  is  ifnown  by  the  name  of  Lein- 
man  ore.  Derrick. 
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To  dream  that  chance  his  prefervation  wrought, 
Were  to  think  Noah  was  preferv’d  for  nought ; 
Or  the  furviving  eight  were  not  defignd 
To  people  earth,  and  to  reftore  their  kind. 

When  humbly  on  the  royal  babe  we  gaze. 
The  manly  lines  of  a  majeftic  face  105 

Give  awful  joy  i  ’tis  paradife  to  look 
On  the  fair  frontifpiece  of  Nature’s  book  : 

If  the  firft  opening  page  fo  charms  the  fight, 
Think  how  the  unfolded  volume  will  delight ! 
See  how  the  venerable  infant  lies  no 

In  early  pomp ;  how  through  the  mother’s  eyes 
The  father’s  foul,  with  an  undaunted  view, 
Looks  out,  and  takes  our  homage  as  his  due. 
See  on  his  future  fubje&s  how  he  fmiles, 

Nor  meanly  flatters,  nor  with  craft  beguiles ;  lis 
But  with  an  open  face,  as  on  his  throne, 

Affures  our  birthrights,  and  aflumes  his  own  : 
Born  in  broad  day-light,  that  the  ungrateful 
rout 

May  find  no  room  for  a  remaining  doubt ; 
Truth,  which  itfelf  is  light,  does  darknefs  fliun, 
And  the  true  eaglet  fafely  dares  the  iun.  121 

*  Fain  would  the  fiends  have  made  a  dubious 

birth, 

Loth  to  confefs  the  godhead  cloth’d  in  earth : 

*  Alluding  to  the  temptations  in  the  wildernefsj,  Original 
edition. 
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Bat  ficken’d,  after  all  their  baffled  lies, 

To  find  an  heir  apparent  of  the  Ikies  :  125 

Abandon’d  to  defpair,  ftill  may  they  grudge, 
And,  owning  not  the  Saviour,  prove  the  judge. 

*  Not  great  iEneas  flood  in  plainer  day, 
When,  the  dark  mantling  mift  diflolv’d  away. 
He  to  the  Tyrians  fhew’d  his  fudden  face,  130 
Shining  with  all  his  goddefs  mother’s  grace  : 
For  (he  herfelf  had  made  his  countenance  bright. 
Breath’d  honour  on  his  eyes,  and  her  own  pur¬ 
ple  light. 

If  our  victorious  Edward  j-,  as  they  fay, 
Gave  Wales  a  prince  on  that  propitious  day,  135 
Why  may  not  years  revolving  with  his  fate 
Produce  his  like,  but  with  a  longer  date  ? 

One,  who  may  carry  to  a  diftant  fhore 
The  terror  that  his  fam’d  forefather  bore. 

But  why  fhould  James  or  his  young  hero  flay 
For  flight  prefages  of  a  name  or  day  ?  in 
We  need  no  Edward’s  fortune  to  adorn 
That  happy  moment  when  our  prince  was 
born  : 

Our  prince  adorns  his  da}7,  and  ages  hence 
Shall  wifh  his  birth-day  for  fome  future  prince. 

*  Virg.  iEneid,  1.  Original  edition. 

t  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  born  on  Trinity  Sunday. 
Original  edition. 

Ver.  144.  Our  prince  adorns  his  day,]  Original  edition. 

Todd. 
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*  Great  Michael,  prince  of  all  the  setherial 

holts,  146 

And  whate’er  inborn  faints  our  Britain  boafts; 
And  thou  f,  the  adopted  patron  of  our  ifle, 
With  chearful  afpeds  on  this  infant  fmile  : 

The  pledge  of  Heaven,  which,  dropping  from 

above,  150 

Secures  our  bl its,  and  reconciles  his  love. 

Enough  of  ills  our  dire  rebellion  wrought. 
When,  to  the  dregs,  we  drank  the  bitter  draught; 
Then  airy  atoms  did  in  plagues  confpire,  *\ 

Nor  did  the  avenging  angel  yet  retire,  155  V 
But  purg’d  our  ftill  increafing  crimes  with  fire.) 
Then  perjur’4  Plots,  the  ftill  impending  Teft, 
And  worfe — but  charity  conceals  the  left  . 
Here  ftop  the  current  of  the  fanguine  flood  ;  1.59 
Require  not,  gracious  God,  thy  martyrs’ blood ; 
But  let  their  dying  pangs,  their  living  toil, 
Spread  a  rich  harveft  through  their  native  foil ; 
A  harveft  ripening  for  another  reign, 

Of  which  this  royal  babe  may  reap  the  grain. 

Enough  of  early  faints  one  womb  has  given  ; 
Enough  increas’d  the  family  of  heaven  .  166 

Let  them  for  his  and  our  atonement  go ; 

And  reigning  bleft  above,  leave  him  to  rule 

below. 


*  The  motto  of  the  poem  explained.  Original  edition, 
f  St.  George.  Original  edition. 
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Enough  already  has  the  year  foreflow’d 
His  wonted  courfe,  the  fea  has  overflow’d.,  170 
The  meads  were  floated  with  a  weeping  fpring, 
And  frighten’d  birds  in  woods  forgot  to  flng: 
The  ftrong-limb’d  fteed  beneath  his  harnefs 
faints, 

And  the  fame  fhivering  fweat  his  lord  attaints. 
When  will  the  minifter  of  wrath  give  o’er  ?  175 

Behold  him,  at  Araunah’s*  threfhing-floor  : 
He  ft  ops,  and  feems  to  fheath  his  flaming  brand, 
Pleas’d  with  burnt  incenfe  from  our  David’s 
hand. 

David  has  bought  the  Jebuflte’s  abode, 

And  rais’d  an  altar  to  the  living  God.  iso 
Heaven,  to  reward  him,  makes  his  joys  ftn-A 
cere ;  f 

No  future  ills  nor  accidents  appear,  { 

To  fully  and  pollute  the  facred  infant’s  year,  j 

Five  months  to  difcord  and  debate  were  given  : 
He  fanHifies  the  yet  remaining  feven.  i$5 

Sabbath  of  months!  henceforth  in  him  be  bleft. 
And  prelude  to  the  realms  perpetual  reft  ! 

Let  his  baptiftnal  drops  for  us  atone ; 

Luft rations  for  offences  -j*  not  his  own. 

\  er.  169.  - -  the  year  foreflow’d 

His  ■wonted  courfe,  &c.] 

Original  edition.  Derrick  has forejhowd.  Todd. 

*  Alluding  to  the  paffage  in  1  Kings  xxiv.  20.  Orig.  edit. 

+  Original  fin.  Orig.  edit. 
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Let  Confcience,  which  is  Intereft  ill  difguis  d, 

In  the  fame  font  be  cleans  d,  and  all  the  land 
baptiz’d.  1St 

*  Unnam’d  as  yet;  at  lead  unknown  to  fame; 
Is  there  a  ftrife  in  heaven  about  his  name  ? 
Where  every  famous  predeceffor  vies, 

And  makes  a  fadion  for  it  in  the  Ikies  ?  195 

Or  muft  it  be  referv’d  to  thought  alone  ? 

Such  was  the  facred  Tetragrammaton. 

Things  worthy  lilence  muft  not  be  reveal  d  : 
Thus  the  true  name  of  Rome  was  kept  con¬ 
ceal’d, 

To  Ihun  the  fpells  and  forceries  of  thofe  200 
Who  durft  her  infant  Majefty  oppofe. 

But  when  his  tender  ftrength  in  time  lhall  rife 
To  dare  ill  tongues,  and  fafcinating  eyes  ; 

This  ifle,  which  hides  the  little  thunderer’s  fame. 
Shall  be  too  narrow  to  contain  his  name  :  205 

The  artillery  of  heaven  lhall  make  him  known  ; 
f  Crete  could  not  hold  the  god,  when  Jove  was 
grown. 

*  The  prince  chriften’d,  but  not  named.  Original  edition. 

Ver.  197.  _  the  facred  Tetragrammaton.]  Jehovah, 

or  the  name  of  God,  unlawful  to  be  pronounced  by  the  Jews.— 
Original  edition. 

Ver.  199.  Thus  the  true  name  of  Rome  uas  kept  conceal  d.] 
Some  authors  fay,  That  the  true  name  of  Rome  was  kept  a 
JeCret :  Ne  hoftes  incantamentis  deos  ehcerent.  Original 
edition.  . 

t  Candie,  where  Jupiter  was  born  and  bred  fbcretly.  Ong* 
edition. 
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As  Jove’s  increafe  who  from  his  brain  was 
born, 

Whom  arms  and  arts  did  equally  adorn, 

Free  of  the  bread  was  bred,  whofe  milky  tafte 
Minerva’s  name  to  Venus  had  debas’d  ;  211 

So  this  imperial  babe  reje<5ts  the  food 
That  mixes  monarch’s  with  plebeian  blood  : 
Food  that  his  inborn  courage  might  controul, 
Extinguifh  all  the  father  in  his  foul,  215 

And,  for  his  Eftian  race,  and  Saxon  (train, 
Might  reproduce  fome  fecond  Richard’s  reign. 
Mildnefs  he  (hares  from  both  his  parents’  blood : 
But  kings  too  tame  are  defpicably  good  ; 

Be  this  the  mixture  of  this  regal  child,  22a 
By  nature  manly,  but  by  virtue  mild. 

Thus  far  the  furious  tranfport  of  the  news 
Had  to  prophetic  madnefs  fir’d  the  Mufe ; 
Madnels  ungovernable,  uninfpir’d, 

Swift  to  foretel  whatever  (he  defir’d.  225 

Was  it  for  me  the  dark  abyfs  to  tread, 

And  read  the  book  which  angels  cannot  read  ? 
How  was  I  punifh’d,  when  the  fudden  blaft  -j~, 
The  face  of  heaven,  and  our  young  fun  o’ercaft ! 
Fame,  the  fwift  ill,  increafing  as  (lie  roll’d,  230 
Pifeafe,  defpair,  and  death,  at  three  reprifes 
told ; 


*  Pallas,  or  Minerva,  faid  by  the  poets  to  haye  been  bred  up 
by  hand.  Original  edition. 

t  The  fudden  falfe  report  of  the  prince’s  death,  Orig.  edit. 
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At  three  infulting  flrides  fhe  ftalk’d  the  town, 
And,  like  contagion,  flruck  the  loyal  down. 
Down  fell  the  winnow'd  wheat ;  but  mounted 
high,  234 

The  whirlwind  bore  the  chaff,  and  hid  the  fky. 
Here  black  rebellion  {hooting  from  below, 

(As  earth's  gigantic  brood*  by  moments  grow) 
And  here  the  fons  of  God  are  petrified  with 
woe : 

An  apoplex  of  grief:  fo  low  were  driven 
The  faints,  as  hardly  to  defend  their  heaven.  240 
As,  when  pent  vapours  run  their  hollow  round. 
Earthquakes,  which  are  convulfions  of  the 
ground. 

Break  bellowing  forth,  and  no  confinement 
brook. 

Till  the  third  fettles  what  the  former  fhook ; 
Such  heavings  had  our  fouls ;  till,  flow  and  late. 
Our  life  with  his  return'd,  and  faith  prevail'd  on 
fate.  246 

By  prayers  the  mighty  bleffing  was  implor’d. 
To  prayers  was  granted,  and  by  prayers  reftor’d. 

So  ere  the  Shunamite  a  fon  conceiv'd. 

The  prophet  promis’d,  and  the  wife  believ’d.  230 
A  fon  was  fent,  the  fon  fo  much  defir’d  ; 

But  foon  upon  the  mother’s  knees  expir’d. 

*  Thofe  giants  are  feigned  to  have  grown  fifteen  ells  every 
day.  Original  edition. 

t  In  2  Kings  iv.  Original  edition. 

VOL.  xi.  M 
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The  troubled  Seer  approach'd  the  mournful 
door. 

Ran,  pray'd,  and  fent  his  paftoral  Half  before. 
Then  ftretch’d  his  limbs  upon  the  child,  and 
mourn'd,  255 

'Till  warmth,  and  breath,  and  a  new  foul  re¬ 
turn'd. 

Thus  mercy  ftretches  out  her  hatnd,  and  fares 
Defponding  Peter  finking  in  the  waves. 

As  when  a  fudden  llorm  of  hail  and  rain 
Beats  to  the  ground  the  yet  unbearded  grain,  260 
Think  not  the  hopes  of  harveft  are  deftroy’d 
On  the  flat  field,  and  on  the  naked  void  ; 

The  light,  unloaded  Hem,  from  tempeft  freed. 
Will  raife  the  youthful  honours  of  his  head ; 
And,  foon  reftor'd  by  native  vigour,  bear  265 
The  timely  produd  of  the  bounteous  year. 

Nor  yet  conclude  all  fiery  trials  paft : 

For  Heaven  will  exercife  us  to  the  laft ; 
Sometimes  will  check  us  in  our  full  career, 
With  doubtful  bleffings,  and  with  mingled 
fear ;  270 

That,  ftill  depending  on  his  daily  grace, 

His  every  mercy  for  an  alms  may  pafs. 

With  fparing  hands  will  diet  us  to  good  ; 
Preventing  furfeits  of  our  pamper'd  blood. 


Ver.  273.  - -  will  diet  us  to  good;]  Many  finking 

examples  of  the  ftrange  inequalities,  and  of  the  mixture  of  good 
and  bad,  that  appear  in  our  author's  works,  may  be  given  from 
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So  feeds  the  mother-bird  her  craving  young  275 
With  little  morfels,  and  delays  them  long. 

True,  this  laft  bleffing  was  a  royal  feaft; 
But,  where’s  the  wedding-garment  on  the  gueft? 
Our  manners,  as  religion  were  a  dream, 

Are  fuch  as  teach  the  nations  to  blafpheme.  280 
In  lufts  we  wallow,  and  with  pride  we  fwell, 
And  injuries  with  injuries  repel ; 

Prompt  to  revenge,  not  daring  to  forgive. 

Our  lives  unteach  the  doftrine  we  believe. 

Thus  Ifrael  firm’d,  impenitently  hard,  285 
And  vainly  thought  the  prefent  ark  *  their 
guard ; 

But  when  the  haughty  Philiftines  appear, 

They  fled,  abandon’d  to  their  foes  and  fear ; 
Their  God  was  abfent,  though  his  ark  was 
there. 

this  poem.  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  pointing  out  fome  An¬ 
gular  pafiages,  in  which  may  be  found  his  elegancies  and  vulga- 
rifms,  his  flights  and  defcents,  his  reafonings  and  fallacies,  his 
juft  panegyric  and  fordid  adulation,  and  his  piety  and  profane- 
nefs.  See  from  verfe  20  to  40,  verfe  53,  verfe  65,  verfe  6p 
verfe  80,  (in  allufion  to  the  ftory  of  Conftantine’s  crofs,  now 
given  up  as  fabulous  by  ail  candid  hiftorians.  See  Fabricius, 
Bib.  Gr.  v.  6.)  verfe  100,  verfe  126,  fix  elegant  lines  ;  verfe 
111,  grofs  flattery ;  and  alfo  verfe  136,  verfe  190,  verfe  196 
verfe  230,  four  fine  lines,  but  difgraced  by  verfe  233;  verfe  210* 
grofs  flattery  ;  verfe  2 96,  eight  beautiful  lines ;  as  alfo  verfe  256 
to  verfe  2 69 ;  verfe  290,  flattery ;  and  verfe  292,  profane  ; 
verfe  300  to  verfe  310,  very  elegant ;  verfe  323,  vulgar  allufion  • 
verfe  329,  almoft  burlefque ;  verfe  331,  and  what  follows  of 
Ariftides,  verle  336,  very  naufeous  adulation. 

Dr.  J,  Warton. 

*  1  Sam.  iv.  10.  Original  edition. 
m  2 
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Ah  !  left  our  crimes  fhould  fnatch  this  pledge 
away,  29.0 

And  make  our  joys  the  bleftings  of  a  day  ! 

For  we  have  ftnn’d  him  hence,  and  that  he  lives, 
God  to  his  promife,  not  our  pra&ice  gives. 

Our  crimes  would  foon  weigh  down  the  guilty 
fcale. 

But  James,  and  Mary,  and  the  Church  pre¬ 
vail. 

Nor  Amalek  *  can  rout  the  cholen  hands,  296 
While  Hur  and  Aaron  hold  up  Mofes’  hands. 

By  living  well,  let  us  fecure  his  days, 
Moderate  in  hopes,  and  humble  in  our  ways. 
No  force  the  free-born  fpirit  can  conftrain,  300 
But  charity,  and  great  examples  gain. 
Forgivenefs  is  our  thanks  for  fuch  a  day, 

*Tis  god-like  God  in  his  own  coin  to  pay. 

But  you,  propitious  queen,  tranflated  here,'} 
From  your  mild  heaven,  to  rule  our  ruggedf 
fphere,  305  £ 

Beyond  the  funny  walks,  and  circling  year : 
You,  who  your  native  climate  have  bereft 
Of  all  the  virtues,  and  the  vices  left  ; 

Whom  piety  and  beauty  make  their  boaft, 
Though  beautiful  is  well  in  pious  loft;  310 
So  loft,  as  ftar-light  is  diffolv’d  away. 

And  melts  into  the  brightnefs  of  the  day  ; 


*  Exod,  xvii.  8,  Original  edition. 
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Or  gold  about  the  regal  diadem, 

Loft  to  improve  the  luftre  of  the  gem. 

What  can  we  add  to  your  triumphant  day  ?  315 
Let  the  great  gift  the  beauteous  giver  pay. 

For  ftiould  our  thanks  awake  the  riling  fun, 
And  lengthen,  as  his  lateft  lhadows  run, 

That,  tho’  the  longeft  day,  would  foon,  too 
foon  be  done. 

Let  angels*  voices  with  their  harps  confpire,  320 
But  keep  the  aufpieious  infant  from  the  quire  ; 
Late  let  him  fing  above,  and  let  us  know 
No  fweeter  in  11  lie  than  his  cries  below. 

Nor  can  I  wilh  to  you,  great  monarch,  more 
Than  fuch  an  annual  income  to  your  ftore ;  325 
The  day  which  gave  this  Unit,  did  not  Ihine 
For  a  lefs  omen,  than  to  fill  the  Trine. 

After  a  Prince,  an  Admiral  beget ; 

The  Royal  Sovereign  wants  an  anchor  yet. 
Our  ifle  has  younger  titles  ftill  in  ftore,  330 
And  when  the  exhaufted  land  can  yield  no 
more. 

Your  line  can  force  them  from  a  foreign  Ihore. 
The  name  of  Great  your  martial  mind  will 
fuit ; 

But  juftice  is  your  darling  attribute  : 

Ver.  313.  -  the  regal  diadem ,]  Original  edition* 

Derrick  has  royal.  Todd. 

Ver.  319.  That,  tho’  the  longejl  day,  would  foon,  too  foon  be 
done.']  This  is  the  punctuation  of  the  original  edition.  Todd. 
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Of  all  the  Greeks,  ’twas  but  one  hero’s  *  due, 
And,  in  him,  Plutarch  prophefy’d  of  you.  336 
A  prince’s  favours  but  on  few  can  fall, 

But  juftice  is  a  virtue  fhar’d  by  all. 

Some  kings  the  name  of  conquerors  have 
aftum’d, 

Some  to  be  great,  fome  to  be  gods  prefum’d ; 
But  boundlefs  power,  and  arbitrary  luft,  341 
Made  tyrants  ftill  abhor  the  name  of  juft ; 
They  Ihunn’d  the  praife  this  godlike  virtue 
gives, 

And  fear’d  a  title  that  reproach’d  their  lives. 
The  power,  from  which  all  kings  derive  their 
ftate,  345 

"Whom  they  pretend,  at  Ieaft,  to  imitate. 

Is  equal  both  to  punilh  and  reward  ; 

For  few  would  love  their  God,  unlefs  they 
fear’d. 

Beftftlefs  force  and  immortality 
Make  but  a  lame,  imperfeft,  deity  ;  350 

Tempefts  have  force  unbounded  to  deftroy, 
And  deathlefs  being  ev’n  the  damn’d  enjoy  ; 
And  yet  Heaven’s  attributes,  both  laft  and 
firft, 

One  without  life,  and  one  with  life  accurft : 

But  juftice  is  Heaven’s  felf,  fo  Itri&ly  he,  355 
That  could  it  fail,  the  Godhead  could  not  be. 


*  Ariftides.  See  his  life  m  Plutarch.  Original  edition. 
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This  virtue  is  your  own  ;  but  life  and  Hate 
Are  one  to  fortune  fubjeft,  one  to  fate  : 

Equal  to  all,  you  juttly  frown  or  fmile  ;  ^ 

Nor  hopes  nor  fears  your  Heady  hand  be-f 
guile ;  36of 

Yourfelf  our  balance  hold,  the  world’s,  our  ifle-3 


MAC  FLECKNOE*. 


All  human  things  are  fubjeft;  to  decay, 

And  when  fate  fummons,  monarchs  muft  obey. 


*  This  is  one  of  the  belt,  as  well  as  fevered;  fatires,  ever  pro¬ 
duced  in  our  language.  Mr.  Thomas  Shadwell  is  the  hero  of 
the  piece,  and  introduced,  as  if  pitched  upon,  by  Flecknoe, 
to  fucceed  him  in  the  throne  of  dullnefs  ;  for  Flecknoe  was  ne¬ 
ver  poet-laureat,  as  has  been  ignorantly  afferted  in  Cibber’s 
Lives  of  the  Poets. 

Richard  Flecknoe,  Efq;  from  whom  this  poem  derives  its 
name,  was  an  Irifh  pried,  who  had,  according  to  his  own  de¬ 
claration,  laid  afide  the  mechanic  part  of  the  priedhood.  He 
was  well  known  at  court ;  yet,  out  of  four  plays  which  he  wrote, 
could  get  only  one  of  them  added,  and  that  was  damned.  “  He 
has,”  fays  Langbaine,  “  publifhed  fundry  works,  as  he  diles 
them,  to  continue  his  name  to  pofterity,  though  poflibly  an 
enemy  has  done  that  for  him,  which  his  own  endeavours  could 
never  have  perfected  :  for,  whatever  may  become  of  his  own 
pieces,  his  name  will  continue,  whild  Mr.  Dryden’s  fatire,  cal¬ 
led  Mac-Flecknoe,  fliall  remain  in  vogue.” 

From  this  poem  Pope  took  the  hint  of  his  Dunciad. 

Derrick. 

There  is  a  copy  of  this  fatire  in  manufcript,  among  the  ma- 
nufcripts  in  the  Archiepifcopal  Library  at  Lambeth  Palace; 
which  prefents  fome  readings,  different  from  the  printed  copies, 
that  may  probably  amufe  the  reader,  and  perhaps  in  two  or 
three  indances  induce  him  to  prefer  the  written  text.  The  MS, 
js  numbered  711,  8,  Todd. 
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This  Flecknoe  found,  who,  like  Auguftus, 
young 

Was  call’d  to  empire,  and  had  govern’d  long; 


Ver.  1.  All  human  things]  Will  it  bethought  an  extrava¬ 
gant  and  exaggerated  encomium  to  fay,  that  in  point  of  plea- 
fantry,  various  forts  of  wit,  humour,  fatire,  both  oblique  and 
diredl,  contempt  and  indignation,  clear  didlion,  and  melodious 
verfification,  this  poem  is  perhaps  the  beft  of  its  kind  in  any 
language.  Boileau,  who  fpent  his  life,  exhaufled  his  talents, 
and  foured  his  temper,  in  profcribing  bad  poets,  has  nothing 
equal  to  it.  It  is  precifely  in  the  flyle  and  manner  mentioned 
by  Horace 

- modo  trifti,  faepe  jocofo, 

Defendente  vicem  modo  Rhetoris  atque  Poc-tse, 
Interdum  urbani,  parcentis  viribus  atque 
Extenuantis  eas  confulto. 

It  is  obvious  to  obferve  that  this  poem  is  the  parent  of 
the  Dunciad,  which,  with  all  the  labour  bellowed  upon  it, 
is  not  equal  to  its  original:  Though  Dr.  Johnfon  praifes 
it,  as  being  more  extended  in  its  plan,  and  more  diverfi- 
fied  in  its  incidents.  It  certainly  is  more  extended  in  its  plan, 
by  attacking  fuch  a  multitude  of  mean  fcribblers,  but  the  at¬ 
tack,  by  being  fo  divided,  is  of  lefs  force  than  if  confined  to 
one  alone.  And  what  plan  does  Dr.  Johnfon  mean?  does  he 
mean  that  in  four  books,  in  which  the  fubjedl  of  eledting  Tib- 
bald  as  king  of  the  Dunces  was  totally  altered,  and  enlarged 
into  an  account  of  the  Empire  of  Dulnefs  fpreading  over  the 
whole  world,  inflead  of  veiling  it  in  one  monarch  ;  which  mo¬ 
narch  was  alfo  unhappily  and  unlkillfully  changed  to  Cibber  in- 
ftead  of  Tibbald.  1  lhall  not  repeat  what  is  faid  on  this  fubjedt 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  lafl  edition  of  Pope.  As  to  the  inci¬ 
dents  being  more  diverfified,  Dr.  Johnfon  alludes  to  the  intro- 
dudtion  of  the  games,  which  are  defcribed  in  the  molt  ofFenfive 
language,  and  in  images  grofs  and  vulgar.  It  is  difficult  to  un¬ 
derhand  fully  the  meaning  of  Pope  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Dunciad.  Many  fpecies  of  falfe  and  trifling  lludies  and  pur- 
fuits  are  well  expofed.  But  did  he  really  mean  to  fay,  con¬ 
trary  to  all  experience,  that  the  Empire  of  Dulnefs  was  becom¬ 
ing  univerfal  over  all  Europe,  and  that  art  after  art  was  daily 
expiring,  when  every  art  is  every  day  improving  and  enlarged  ? 
The  numbers  in  Pope’s  Dunciad,  by  being  very  much  laboured, 
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In  profe  and  verfe,  was  own’d,  without  difpute. 
Through  all  the  realms  of  Nonfenfe,  abfolute.  6 
This  aged  prince,  now  flourilhing  in  peace, 
And  bleft  with  iffue  of  a  large  increafe  ; 

Worn  out  with  bufinefs,  did  at  length  debate 
To  fettle  the  fucceffion  of  the  ilate  :  10 

And,  pondering,  which  of  allhisfons  was  fit 
To  reign,  and  wage  immortal  war  with  wit, 
Cry’d,  “  ’Tis  refolv’d  ;  for  nature  pleads,  that  he 
Should  only  rule,  who  molt  refembles  me. 

Shad  well  alone  my  perfe6t  image  bears,  15 
Mature  in  dullnefs  from  his  tender  years : 
Shadwell  alone,  of  all  my  fons,  is  he. 

Who  ftands  confirm’d  in  full  ftupidity. 


are  become  the  moft  hard  and  inharmonious  of  any  of  his  works. 
To  make  the  poem  tolerably  intelligible,  which  every  day  ren¬ 
ders  more  and  more  necefiary,  it  has  become  unavoidable 
to  print  it,  in  a  very  late  edition, with  thofe  many  and  long  notes 
given  to  him  by  his  friends,  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  Cleland,  Savage, 
Warburton,  and  others,  without  which  the  names,  families, 
abodes,  and  employments  of  the  contemptible  fcribblers  mall 
have  remained  totally  unknown.  But  after  all  that  is  here  faid 
of  the  excellence  of  Mac  Flecknoe,  candour  and  juftice  oblige 
us  to  add,  that  Shadwell  did  not  in  juftice  deferve  the  character 
here  given  of  him,  becaufe  in  many  of  his  plays  are  characters 
fupported  with  true  humour  and  fpirit,  and  plots  Ikilfully 
enough  conducted.  So  that  neither  Dryden  nor  Pope  were  for¬ 
tunate  and  juft  in  their  refpeCtive  heroes,  as  neither  Shadwell 
nor  Cibber  deferved  to  be  placed  in  fuch  ridiculous  and  con¬ 
temptible  fttuations.  Dr.  J.  Warton. 

Ver.  11.  - which  of  all  his  fons  was fit\  - which 

of  all  his  fons  were  fitt.  MS.  Todd. 

Ver.  12.  ■  immortal  war]  — —  immortal  wars.  MS. 

Todd. 
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The  reft  to  fome  faint  meaning  make  pretence, 
But  Shad  well  never  deviates  into  fenfe.  20 
Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  fouls  may  fall. 
Strike  through,  and  make  a  lucid  interval ; 

But  Sbadwelfs  genuine,  night  admits  no  ray, 
His  riling  fogs  prevail  upon  the  dav. 

Belides,  his  goodly  fabric  fills  the  eye,  2 5 

And  feems  deiign’d  for  thoughtlefs  majefty  : 
Though tlefs  as  monarch  oaks,  that  {hade  the 
plain, 

And,  fpread  in  folemn  ftate,  fupinely  reign. 
Heywood  and  Shirley  were  but  types  of  thee, 
Thou  laft  great  prophet  of  tautology.  so 

Even  I,  a  dunce  of  more  renown  than  they, 
w  as  fent  before  but  to  prepare  thy  way  ; 

And,  coarfely  clad  in  Xorwich  drugget,  came 
To  teach  the  nations  in  thy  greater  name. 

My  warbling  lute,  the  lute  I  whilom  ftrung,  35 
When  to  king  John  of  Portugal  I  fung, 

Was  but  the  prelude  to  that  glorious  day, 

When  thou  on  filver  Thames  didft  cut  thy 
way, 

With  well-tim’d  oars  before  the  royal  barge, 
Swell’d  with  the  pride  of  thy  celeftial  charge;  40 


Ver.  33.  And,  coarfdy  clad  in  Norwich  drugget,  came ]  And 
coarfely  cloath’d  in  rujiy  drugget  came.  MS. 

Todd. 

Ver.  39.  With  well-tim’d  oars]  With  well-frwtYi  oars.  MS. 

Todd. 
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And  big  with  hymn,  commander  of  an  hoft, 
The  like  was  ne'er  in  Epfom  blankets  toft. 
Methinks  I  fee  the  new  Arion  fail, 

The  lute  ftill  trembling  underneath  thy  nail. 

At  thy  well-fharpen’d  thumb  from  Ihore  to 

ftiore  45 

The  trebles  fqueak  for  fear,  the  bafes  roar  : 
Echoes  from  Piffing-Alley  Shadwell  call, 
AndShadwell  they  refound  from  Afton-Hall. 
About  thy  boat  the  little  fifties  throng. 

As  at  the  morning  toaft  that  floats  along.  50 

Sometimes,  as  prince  of  thy  harmonious  band. 
Thou  weildTt  thy  papers  in  thy  threftiing  hand. 
St.  Andre’s  feet  ne’er  kept  more  equal  time. 
Not  ev’n  the  feet  of  thy  own  Pfyche’s  rhime: 
Though  they  in  number  as  in  fenfe  excel ;  55 

So  juft,  lo  like  tautology,  they  fell. 

That,  pale  with  envy,  Singleton  forfwore 
The  lute  and  fword,  which  he  in  triumph 
bore, 

And  vow’d  he  ne’er  would  a£t  Villerius  more.” 

Ver.  42.  The  like  was  ne’er  in  Epfom  blankets  toJl.~\  The  like 
in  Epfom  blanket  ne'er  was  toft.  MS.  Todd. 

Ver.  44.  The  lute  ftill  trembling]  The  lute  Jhe  trembles  See. 
MS.  Todd. 

Ver.  53.  St.  Andre’s  feet  ne'er  kept  &c.  ]  A  French  dancing- 
mafter,  at  this  time  greatly  admired. 

Derrick. 

Ver.  55.  Though  they  in  number  as  in  fenfe  excel  f]  Though 
they  in  number  as  in  verfe  excel.  MS. 
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Here  ftopt  the  good  old  fire,  and  wept  for 

j  °y>  60 

In  filent  raptures  of  the  hopeful  boy. 

All  arguments,  but  molt  his  plays,  perfuade. 
That  for  anointed  dulnefs  he  was  made. 

Clofe  to  the  walls  which  fair  Augufta  bind, 
(The  fair  Augufta  much  to  fears  inclin'd)  65 
An  ancient  fabric  rais’d  to  inform  the  fight, 
There  ftood  of  yore,  and  Barbican  it  hight : 

A  watch-tower  once  ;  but  now,  fo  fate  ordains, 
Of  all  the  pile  an  empty  name  remains  : 

From  its  old  ruins  brothel-houfes  rife,  70 

Scenes  of  lewd  loves,  and  of  polluted  joys, 
Where  their  vaft  courts  the  mother-ftrumpets 
keep, 

And,  undifturb’d  by  watch,  in  lilence  deep. 
Near  thefea  nurfery  ere&s  its  head, 

Where  queens  are  form’d,  and  future  heroes 
bred ;  75 

Where  unfledg’d  a6tors  learn  to  laugh  and 
cry, 

AVhere  infant  punks  their  tender  voices  try, 
And  little  Maximins  the  gods  defy. 

Great  Fletcher  never  treads  in  bulkins  here, 
Nor  greater  Jonfon  dares  in  focks  appear ;  so 

Ver.  64.  Clofe  to  the  walls  &c  ]  Clofe  by  the  walls  &c.  MS. 

Todd. 

Ver.  67 1  — —  Barbican  it  hight :]  Barbican  is  hight.  MS. 

Todd, 
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But  gentle  Simkin  juft  reception  finds 
Amidft  this  monument  of  vanifh’d  minds  ; 

Pure  clinches  the  fuburbian  mufe  affords. 

And  Panton  waging  harmlefs  war  with  words. 
Here  Elecknoe,  as  a  place  to  fame  well  known, 
Ambitioufly  defign’d  his  Shad  well’s  throne.  86 
For  ancient  Decker  prophefy’d  long  fince,  -y 
That  in  this  pile  fhould  reign  a  mighty  prince,  v 
Born  for  a  fcourge  of  wit,  and  flail  of  fenfe  :  J 
To  whom  true  dulnefs  fhould  fome  Pfyches  owe. 
But  worlds  of  Mifers  from  his  pen  fhould  flow; 
Humorifts  and  Hypocrites  it  fhould  produce,  92 
Whole  Raymond  families,  and  tribes  of  Bruce. 
Now  emprefs  Fame  had  publifh’d  the  re¬ 
nown 

Of  Shadwell’s  coronation  through  the  town.  95 
Rous’d  by  report  of  fame,  the  nations  meet. 
From  near  Bunhill,  and  diftant  Watling-ftreet. 
No  Perfian  carpets  fpread  the  imperial  way, 
But  fcatter’d  limbs  of  mangled  poets  lay  : 
From  dufty  fhops  negle&ed  authors  come,  100 
Martyrs  of  pies,  and  reliques  of  the  bum. 

Ver.  81.  -  Simkin  jujl  reception  finds]  Simkin  is  a 

charadter  of  a  cobler  in  an  interlude.  Panton,  who  is  men¬ 
tioned  foon  after,  was  a  famous  punfter. 

Derrick. 

Ver.  8S.  That  in  this  pile  Jhould  reign  &c.]  That  in  this 
place  fhould  reign  &c.  MS.  Todd. 

Ver.  96.  Rous’d  by  report  of  fame,  &c.]  Rous’d  by  report  of 
pomp,  &c.  MS.  Todd. 
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Much  Heywood,  Shirley,  Ogleby  there  lay, 
But  loads  of  Shadwell  almoft  chok'd  the  way. 
Bilk'd  flationers  for  yeomen  flood  prepar'd, 
And  Herringman  was  captain  of  the  guard.  105 
The  hoary  prince  in  majefty  appear'd, 

High  on  a  throne  of  his  own  labours  rear'd. 

At  his  right  hand  our  young  Afcanius  fate, 
Rome’s  other  hope,  and  pillar  of  the  ftate. 

His  brows  thick  fogs,  in  (lead  of  glories,  grace, 
And  lambent  dulnefs  play’d  around  his  face.  111 
As  Hannibal  did  to  the  altars  come, 

Swore  by  his  fire,  a  mortal  foe  to  Rome  ; 

So  Shadwell  fwore,  nor  Ihould  his  vow  be  vain. 
That  he  till  death  true  dulnefs  would  main¬ 
tain ;  115 


Ver.  102.  Much  Heywood ,  Shirley,  Ogleby]  Except  Lopez 
de  Vega,  Heywood  was  the  moft  voluminous  of  all  play  writers, 
having  had,  as  he  himfelf  quaintly  exprefies  it,  either  an  en¬ 
tire  hand,  or  at  the  leaft  a  main  finger  in  two  hundred  and 
twenty  plays.  He  lived  in  the  reigns  of  queen  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  He  alfo  tranfiated  dialogues  of  Lucian  and  Erafmus, 
and  in  the  year  1635  publilhed,  in  folio,  a  poem  called 
“  The  Hierarchy  of  the  Blefled  Angels.”  James  Shirley  de- 
ferved  to  be  placed  in  better  company.  He  had  a  fine  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  he  was  the  author  of  thirty-nine  plays,  in  many  of 
which  are  fine  pafiages,  as  there  are  in  his  poems.  Ogleby  was 
the  -well-know  n  author  of  a  dull  tranflation  of  Homer  and  Vir¬ 
gil,  which,  however,  as  was  his  hiftory  of  China,  were  adorned 
with  valuable  cuts  by  Hollar.  Dr.  J.  Wartox. 

Ver.  10".  High  on  a  throne  &c.]  High  on  a  Jlate  &c.  MS. 

Todd. 

Ver.  113.  Swore  by  his  fire,  &c.]  Sworn  by  his  fire,  & :c. 
MS.  Certainly  the  preferable  reading,  Todd. 
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And,  in  his  father’s  right,  and  realm’s  defences 
Ne:  ’er  to  have  peace  with  wit,  nor  truce  with 
fenfe. 

The  king  himfelf  the  facred  un6lion  made, 

As  king  by  office,  and  as  prieft  by  trade. 

In  his  finifter  hand,  inftead  of  ball,  120 

He  plac’d  a  mighty  mug  of  potent  ale ; 

Love’s  Kingdom  to  his  right  he  did  convey, 

At  once  his  fceptre,  and  his  rule  of  fway ; 
Whofe  righteous  lore  the  prince  had  pra6tis’d 
young,  124 

And  from  whofe  loins  recorded  Pfyche  fprung. 
His  temples,  laft,  with  poppies  -were  o’erfpread. 
That  nodding  feem’d  to  confecrate  his  head. 
Juft  at  the  point  of  time,  if  fame  not  lye, 

On  his  left  hand  twelve  reverend  owls  did  fly. 
So  Romulus,  ’tis  fung,  by  Tyber’s  brook,  130 
Prefage  of  fway  from  twice  fix  vultures  took. 
The  admiring  throng  loud  acclamations  make, 
And  omens  of  his  future  empire  take. 

The  fire  then  {hook  the  honours  of  his  head. 
And  from  his  brows  damps  of  oblivion  ffied  135 
Pull  on  the  filial  dulnefs  :  long  he  flood, 
Repelling  from  his  breaft  the  raging  god ; 

At  length  burft  out  in  this  prophetic  mood. 

- -  nor  truce  with  fenfe.']  Or  truce  with  fenfe. 

Todd. 

At  length  burft  out  &c.]  At  length  broke  out  &c , 

Todd. 


Ver.  117. 
MS. 

Ver.  138. 
MS. 


vol.  ir. 


N 
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“  Heavens  blefs  my  fon,  from  Ireland  let 
him  reign 

To  far  Barbadoes  on  the  weftern  main  ;  140 

Of  his  dominion  may  no  end  be  known, 

And  greater  than  his  father  s  be  his  throne  ; 
Beyond  Love's  Kingdom  let  him  ftretch  his 
pen !  — 

He  paus'd,  and  all  the  people  cry’d,  Amen. 
Then  thus  continu'd  he  :  “My  fon,  advance  145 
Still  in  new  impudence,  new^  ignorance. 

Succefs  let  others  teach,  learn  thou  from  me 
Pangs  without  birth,  and  fruitlefs  induftry. 

Let  Yirtuofos  in  five  years  be  writ ; 

Yet  not  one  thought  accufe  thy  toil  of  wit.  150 
Let  gentle  George  in  triumph  tread  the  ftage, 
Make  Dorimant  betray,  and  Loveit  rage  ; 

Let  Cully,  Cockwood,  Fopling,  charm  the 
pit, 

And  in  their  folly  Ihew  the  writer’s  wit. 


Ver.  143.  Beyond  Love’s  Kingdom  &c.]  This  is  the  name  of 
that  one  play  of  Flecknoe’s,  which  was  a£ted,  but  mifcarried 
in  the  reprei'entation.  Derrick. 

Ver.  144.  - the  people  cry’d,  Amen.]  The  people  /aid, 

Amen.  MS.  Todd. 

Ver.  149.  Let  Virtuofos  in  Jive  years  le  writ ;]  Shad  well’s 
play  of  the  Virtuofo,  in  which  Sir  Formal  Trifle,  a  florid  cox- 
comical  orator,  is  a  principal  character,  was  firft  afted  in  1 676 ; 
and  he  tells  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle,  in  the  dedication,  “  that 
here  he  has  endeavoured  at  humour,  wit,  and  fatire." 

Derrick. 

Ver.  150.  - —  accufe  thy  toil  of  wtf.]  Accufe  thy  foil  of 

wit.  MS.  Todd. 
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Yetftill  thy  fools  Ihallftand  in  thy  defence,  155 
And  juftify  their  author’s  want  of  fenfe. 

Let  them  be  all  by  thy  own  model  made 
Of  dulnefs,  and  defire  no  foreign  aid  ; 

That  they  to  future  ages  may  be  known, 

Not  copies  drawn,  but  iffue  of  thy  own.  160 
Nay,  let  thy  men  of  wit  too  be  the  fame. 

All  full  of  thee,  and  differing  but  in  name. 

But  let  no  alien  Sedley  interpofe. 

To  lard  with  wit  thy  hungry  Epfom  profe. 

And  when  falfe  flowers  of  rhetoric  thou  would’ft 
cull,  1 6s 

Truft  nature,  do  not  labour  to  be  dull ; 

But  write  thy  belt,  and  top  ;  and,  in  each  line. 
Sir  Formal’s  oratory  will  be  thine  : 

Sir  Formal,  though  unfought,  attends  thy 
quill, 

And  does  thy  northern  dedications  fill.  170 
Nor  let  falfe  friends  feduce  thy  mind  to  fame, 
By  arrogating  Jonfon’s  hoftile  name. 

Let  father  Flecknoe  fire  thy  mind  with  praife, 
And  uncle  Ogleby  thy  envy  raife. 

Ver.  159-  - - to  future  ages  &c.]  To  after  ages  &c.  MS, 

Todd. 

Ver.  160.  - but  iffue  of  thy  own.']  But  ijfues  of  thy  own. 

MS.  Todd. 

Ver.  164.  To  lard  with  wit  thy  hungry  Epfom  profe.]  Alluding 
to  Shadwell’s  comedy,  called  Epfom  Wells. 


Derrick. 
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Thou  art  my  blood,  where  Jonfon  has  no  part : 
What  fhare  have  we  in  nature,  or  in  art  ?  176 

Where  did  his  wit  on  learning  fix  a  brand, 

And  rail  at  arts  he  did  not  underhand  ? 

Where  made  he  love  in  prince  Nicander’s  vein, 
Or  fwept  the  duft  in  Pfyche’s  humble  ftrain  ? 
Where  fold  he  bargains,  “  whip-ftitch,  kifs  my 
arfe,’’  i8i 

Promis’d  a  play,  and  dwindled  to  a  farce  ? 
When  did  his  mufe  from  Fletcher  fcenes  pur¬ 
loin, 

As  thou  whole  Etheridge  doll  transfufe  to 
thine  ? 

But  fo  transfus’d,  as  oil  and  waters  flow,  185 
His  always  floats  above,  thine  finks  below. 

This  is  thy  province,  this  thy  wondrous  way, 
New  humours  to  invent  for  each  new  play: 
This  is  that  boalted  bias  of  thy  mind, 

By  which  one  way  to  dulnefs  ’tis  inclin’d  :  190 

Which  makes  thy  writings  lean  on  one  fide  flill, 
And,  in  all  changes,  that  way  bends  thy  will. 

Ver.  176.  What  (hare  have  we  in  nature,  or  in  art?]  For 
what  have  we  in  nature,  or  in  art?  MS.  Todd. 

Ver.  178.  And  rail  at  arts  &c.]  Or  raile  at  art  &c.  MS. 

Todd. 

Ver.  179-  - prince  Nicanders  vein,]  A  character  of  a 

lover  in  the  opera  of  Pfyche.  Derrick. 

Ver.  190.  By  which  one  way  &c.]  By  which  each  way  &c. 
MS.  Todd. 
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Nor  let  thy  mountain-belly  make  pretence 
Of  likenefs ;  thine’s  a  tympany  of  fenfe. 

A  tun  of  man  in  thy  large  bulk  is  writ,  195 
But  fure  thou’rt  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit. 

Like  mine,  thy  gentle  numbers  feebly  creep; 
Thy  tragic  mufe  gives  fmiles,  thy  comic  lleep. 
With  whate’er  gall  thou  fett’lt  thyfelf  to  write. 
Thy  inotfenlive  fatires  never  bite.  200 

In  thy  felonious  art  though  venom  lies, 

It  does  but  touch  thy  Irifh  pen,  and  dies. 

Thy  genius  calls  thee  not  to  purchafe  fame 
In  keen  Iambics,  but  mild  Anagram. 

Leave  writing  plays,  and  choofe  for  thy  com¬ 
mand,  205 

Some  peaceful  province  in  Acroftic  land. 

There  thou  may'll  Wings  difplay  and  Altars 
raife. 

And  torture  one  poor  word  ten  thoufand  ways. 
Or,  if  thou  would’ll  thy  different  talents  fuit. 
Set  thy  own  fongs,  and  ling  them  to  thy  lute.” 
He  faid;  but  his  lalt  words  were  fcarcelyA 
heard ;  211* 

For  Bruce  and  Longvil  had  a  trap  prepar’d,  f 
And  down  they  fent  the  yet  declaiming  bard,  j 

Ver.  193.  Nor  let  thy  mountain-belly  &c.]  Alluding  to  Shad- 
well’s  form,  who  was  pretty  lufty.  Derrick. 

Ver.  204.  - mild  Anagram.]  Kind  Anagram.  MS. 

Todd. 

Ver.  207.  - and  Altars  raife,]  And  trophies  raife.  MS* 

Todd. 

Ver.  212.  For  Bruce  and  Longvil  &c.J  Two  very  heavy  cha. 
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Sinking  he  left  his  drugget  robe  behind, 

Born  upwards  by  a  fubterranean  wind.  215 
The  mantle  fell  to  the  young  prophet's  part, 
With  double  portion  of  his  father's  art. 


rafters  in  Shadwell’s  Virtuofo,  whom  he  calls  gentlemen  of  wit 
and  good  fenfe.  Derrick. 
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EPISTLE  THE  FIRST 


TO  MY 


HONOURED  FRIEND 


SIR  ROBERT  HOWARD*, 


ON  HIS 


EXCELLENT  POEMS. 


As  there  is  mufic  uninformed  by  art 

In  thofe  wild  notes,  which,  with  a  merry  heart, 

*  Sir  Robert  Howard,  a  younger  fon  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Berk- 
fliire,  and  brother  to  Mr.  Dryden’s  lady,  ftudied  for  fome  time 
in  Magdalene-college.  He  fuffered  many  oppreffions  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  loyalty,  and  was  one  of  the  tew  of  King  Charles 
the  lid’s  friends,  whom  that  monarch  did  not  forget.  Perhaps 
he  had  his  prefent  ends  in  it ;  for  Sir  Robert,  who  was  a  man 
of  parts,  helped  him  to  obtain  money  in  parliament,  wherein 
he  fate  as  burgefs,  firft  for  Stockbridge,  and  afterwards  for 
Cattle-Riling  in  Norfolk.  He  was,  loon  after  the  reiteration, 
made  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  and  one  of  the  auditors  ot  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  valued  at  30001.  per  annum.  Notwithfianding  that  he 
was  fuppofed  to  be  a  great  favourer  of  the  Catholics,  he  foon 
took  the  oaths  to  King  William,  by  whom  he  was  made  a  privy- 
counfellor  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1689  5  at*d  n0  raaa  was 
a  more  open  or  inveterate  enemy  to  the  Nonjurois. 

Several  of  his  pieces,  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  were  publifhed 
at  different  times ;  among  which  are  the  Duel  of  the  Stags,  a 
celebrated  poem  ;  the  comedy  of  the  Blind  Lady ;  the  Com- 
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The  birds  in  unfrequented  (hades  exprefs, 

Who,  better  taught  at  home,  yet  pleafe  uslefs: 


mittee,  or,  the  Faithful  Irifliman ;  the  Great  Favorite,  or,  the 
Duke  of  Lerma  ;  the  Indian  Queen,  a  tragedy,  written  in  con¬ 
junction  with  our  author  ;  the  Surprizal,  a  tragi-comedy  ;  and 
the  Veftal  Virgin,  or  the  Roman  Ladies,  a  tragedy  :  the  laft 
has  two  different  conclufions,  one  tragical,  and  the  other,  to  ufe 
the  author’s  own  words,  comical.  The  laft  five  plays  were  col¬ 
lected  together,  and  publifhed  by  Tonfon,  in  a  fmall  12mo  vo¬ 
lume,  in  1722.  The  Blind  Lady  was  printed  with  fome  of  his 
poems. 

Langbaine  fpeaks  in  very  high  terms  of  Sir  Robert’s  merit, 
in  which  he  is  copied  by  Giles  Jacob.  See  their  Lives  of  the 
Poets. 

This  gentleman  was,  however,  extremely  pofitive,  remark¬ 
ably  overbearing,  and  pretending  to  univerfal  knowledge ; 
which  failings,  joined  to  his  having  then  been  of  an  oppofite 
party,  drew  upon  him  the  cenfure  of  Shadwell,  who  has  fa- 
tirized  him  very  feverely  in  a  play,  called  The  Sullen  Lovers, 
under  the  name  of  Sir  Pofitive  At-all,  and  his  lady,  whom  he 
firftkept,  and  afterwards  married,  under  that  of  Lady  Vain. 

Derrick. 

Ver.  1.  As  there  is  mufic ]  One  would  have  thought  from  this 
elegant  exordium,  that  Sir  Robert  Howard  was  a  fon  of  fancy, 
and  warbled  his  native  wood  notes  wild  with  peculiar  freedom 
and  felicity.  His  poems,  which  are  hard  and  profaic,  are  not 
of  this  kind.  The  edition  to  which  thefe  were  prefixed  were 
printed  by  Herringman,  1660,  and  contains  a  Panegyric  to  the 
King,  Songs  and  Sonnets,  the  Blind  Lady,  a  comedy  ;  the 
fourth  book  of  Virgil,  the  Achilleis  of  Statius,  a  panegyric  on 
General  Monk.  The  fongs  are  without  harmony  of  numbers  ; 
the  fourth  book  of  Virgil  lame  and  not  faithful ;  the  notes  added 
to  the  Achilleis  are  feme  of  them  learned  ;  the  panegyric  on 
Monk  very  inferior  to  that  of  Dryden.  He  wrote  befides,  the 
Committee,  a  comedy;  the  Great  Favourite,  a  tragedy;  the 
Indian  Queen,  a  tragedy ;  the  Surprizal,  a  tragi-comedy  ;  the 
Veftal  Virgin,  a  tragedy.  He  was  member  of  Parliament  for 
Stockbridge,  in  Hampfhire,  and  was  brother-in-law  to  Mr. 
Dryden,  who  addreffed  Lis  Annus  Mirabilis  to  him,  but  quar¬ 
relled  with  him  afterwards  on  defending  dramatic  rhyme,  which 
Dryden  defended  in  his  Dialogue  on  Dramatic  Poetry.  In  this 
epiftle,  the  lines  23,  25,  31,  40,  44,  6'0,  100,  are  all  of  them 
full  of  fulfome  and  falfe  adulation.  The  moll;  celebrated  of 
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So  in  your  verfe  a  native  fweetnefs  dwells,  5 
Which  Ihames  compofure,  and  its  art  excels. 
Singing  no  more  can  your  foft  numbers  grace. 
Than  paint  adds  charms  unto  a  beauteous  face. 
Yet  as,  when  mighty  rivers  gently  creep, 

Their  even  calmnefs  does  fuppofe  them  deep;  10 
Such  is  your  mufe  :  no  metaphor  fwell’d  high 
With  dangerous  boldnefs  lifts  her  to  the  fky  : 
Thofe  mounting  fancies,  when  they  fall  again. 
Shew  fand  and  dirt  at  bottom  do  remain. 

So  firm  a  flrength,  and  yet  withal  fo  fweet,  15 
Did  never  but  in  Samfon’s  riddle  meet. 

’Tis  ftrange  each  line  fo  great  a  weight  fhould 
bear, 

And  yet  no  fign  of  toil,  no  fweat  appear. 
Either  your  art  hides  art,  as  ftoics  feign 
Then  lead;  to  feel,  when  moft  they  differ  pain; 
And  we,  dull  fouls,  admire,  but  cannot  fee  21 
What  hidden  fprings  within  the  engine  be ; 

Or  ’tis  fome  happinefs  that  ftill  purfues 
Each  a6t  and  motion  of  your  graceful  mufe. 

Or  is  it  fortune’s  work,  that  in  your  head  25 
The  curious  net  that  is  for  fancies  fpread, 

Howard’s  poems  was  the  Duel  of  the  Stags.  Shad  well  feverely 
fatirized  him  under  the  charadler  of  Sir  Pofitive  At-all  in  his 
Sullen  Lovers.  Dr.  J.  Warton. 

Ver.  26.  The  curious  net  &c.]  A  compliment  to  a  poem  of 
Sir  Robert’s,  entitled  Rete  Mirabile. 

Derrick. 
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Lets  through  its  mefhes  every  meaner  thought, 
While  rich  ideas  there  are  only  caught  ? 

Sure  that’s  not  all ;  this  is  a  piece  too  fair 
To  be  the  child  of  chance,  and  not  of  care,  so 
No  atoms  cafually  together  hurl’d 
Could  e’er  produce  lb  beautiful  a  world. 

Nor  dare  I  fuch  a  doctrine  here  admit, 

As  would  deftroy  the  providence  of  wit.  34 
’Tis  your  ftrong  genius  then  which  does  not  feel 
Thofe  weights,  would  make  a  weaker  fpirit  reel. 
To  carry  weight,  and  run  fo  lightly  too, 

Is  what  alone  your  Pegafus  can  do. 

Great  Hercules  himfelf  could  ne’er  do  more, 
Than  not  to  feel  thofe  heavens  and  gods  he 
bore.  40 

Your  ealier  odes,  which  for  delight  were  penn’d, 
Yet  our  inftruHion  make  their  fecond  end  : 
We’re  both  enrich’d  and  pleas’d,  like  them  that 
woo 

At  once  a  beauty,  and  a  fortune  too. 

Of  moral  knowledge  poefy  was  queen,  45 

And  ftill  {he  might,  had  wanton  wits  not  been; 
Who,  like  ill  guardians,  liv’d  themfelves  at 
large, 

And,  not  content  with  that,  debauch’d  their 
charge. 

Like  fome  brave  captain,  your  fuccefsful  pen 
Reftores  the  exil’d  to  her  crown  again;  50 
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And  gives  us  hope,  that  having  feen  the  days 
When  nothing  flourifh'd  but  fanatic  bays, 

All  will  at  length  in  this  opinion  reft, 

“  A  fober  prince's  government  is  beft. ’ 

This  is  not  all ;  your  art  the  way  has  found  55 
To  make  the  improvement  of  the  richeft 
ground, 

That  foil  which  thofe  immortal  laurels  bore, 
That  once  the  facred  Maro's  temples  wore. 
Elifa’s  griefs  are  fo  exprefs'd  by  you, 

They  are  too  eloquent  to  have  been  true.  6 o 

Had  Ihe  fo  fpoke,  -Eneas  had  obey'd 

What  Dido,  rather  than  what  Jove  had  faid. 

If  funeral  rites  can  give  a  ghoft  repofe, 

Your  mufe  fo  juftly  has  difcharged  thofe, 
Elifa's  lhade  may  now  its  wandring  ceafe,  65 
And  claim  a  title  to  the  fields  of  peace. 

But  if  Eneas  be  oblig'd,  no  lefs 

Your  kindnefs  great  Achilles  doth  confefs ; 

Who,  drefs’d  by  Statius  in  too  bold  a  look, 

Did  ill  become  thofe  virgin  robes  he  took.  70 
To  underftand  how  much  we  owe  to  you, 

We  muft  your  numbers,  with  your  authors, 
view : 

Then  we  {hall  fee  his  work  was  lamely  rough, 
Each  figure  ftiff,  as  if  defign'd  in  buff: 

His  colors  laid  fo  thick  on  every  place,  75 
As  only  {View'd  the  paint,  but  hid  the  face. 
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But  as  in  perfpeclive  we  beauties  fee, 

Which  in  the  glafs,  not  in  the  pi6ture,  be ; 

So  here  our  fight  obligingly  miftakes 
That  wealth,  which  his  your  bounty  only 
makes.  §o 

Thus  vulgar  dilhes  are,  by  cooks  difguis’d, 
More  for  their  dreffing,  than  their  fubftance 
priz’d. 

Your  curious  notes  fo  fearch  into  that  age, 
When  all  was  fable  but  the  facred  page. 

That,  fince  in  that  dark  night  we  needs  mud 
ftray,  85 

We  are  at  leaft  milled  in  pleafant  way. 

But  what  we  moll  admire,  your  verfe  no  lefs 
The  prophet  than  the  poet  doth  confefs. 

Ere  our  weak  eyes  difcern’d  the  doubtful 
ftreak 

Of  light,  you  faw  great  Charles  his  morning 
break.  90 

So  Ikilful  feamen  ken  the  land  from  far, 

Which  Ihews  like  mills  to  the  dull  palfenger. 
To  Charles  your  mufe  firll  pays  her  duteous 
love, 

As  Hill  the  antients  did  begin  from  Jove. 

With  Monk  you  end,  whofe  name  preferv’d 
lhall  be,  95 

As  Rome  recorded  Rufus’  memory. 

Who  thought  it  greater  honor  to  obey 
His  country’s  interell,  than  the  world  to  fway. 
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But  to  write  worthy  things  of  worthy  men, 

Is  the  peculiar  talent  of  your  pen  :  100 

Yet  let  me  take  your  mantle  up,  and  I 
Will  venture  in  your  right  to  prophefy. 

“  This  work,  by  merit  firft  of  fame  fecure, 

“  Is  likewife  happy  in  its  geniture  : 

“For,  fince  ’tis  born  when  Charles  afcends  the 
throne,  105 

“  It  fhares  at  once  his  fortune  and  its  own.” 


EPISTLE  THE  SECOND. 


TO  MY 

HONOURED  FRIEND, 

DR.  CHARLETON*, 


ON  HIS 

LEARNED  AND  USEFUL  WORKS;  BUT  MORE  PARTI¬ 
CULARLY  HIS  TREATISE  OF  STONE-HENGE,  BY  HIM 
RESTORED  TO  THE  TRUE  FOUNDER. 


The  longeft  tyranny  that  ever  fway’d, 

Was  that  wherein  our  anceftors  betray’d 

*  The  book  that  occafioned  this  epiftle  made  its  appearance 
in  quarto  in  1663.  It  is  dedicated  to  King  Charles  II.  and  en¬ 
titled,  “  Chorea  Gigantum  ;  or,  The  moft  famous  Antiquity  of 
Great  Britain,  Stone-Henge,  Handing  on  Salifbury-plain,  re- 
ftored  to  the  Danes  by  Dr.  Walter  Charleton,  M.  D.  and  Phyfi- 
cian  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majefty.”  It  was  written  in  anfwer  to 
a  treatife  of  Inigo  Jones’s,  which  attributed  this  ftupendous  pile 
to  the  Romans,  fuppofing  it  to  be  a  temple,  by  them  dedicated  to 
the  god  Ccelum,  or  Ccelus^  and  here  that  great  architect  let  his 
imagination  outrun  his  judgment,  nay,  hisfcnfe;  for  he  defcribed 
it  not  as  it  is,  but  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  make  it  confiftent 
with  what  he  delivered.  Dr.  Charleton,  who  will  have  this  to 
be  a  Danilh  monument,  was  countenanced  in  his  opinion  by 
Olaus  Wormius,  who  wrote  him  feveral  letters  upon  the  fubjeft; 
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Their  free-born  reafon  to  the  Stagirite, 

And  made  his  torch  their  univerfal  light, 

yet,  that  he  was  miftaken,  appears  by  the  mention  made  of 
Stone-Henge  in  Nennius’s  Hi  ft.  Britonum,  a  writer  who  lived 
two  hundred  years  before  the  Danes  came  into  England.  Though 
his  book  was  approved  of  by  many  men  of  great  erudition,  and  is 
not  only  very  learned,  but  abounds  with  curious  obfervations,  it 
was  but  indifferently  received,  and  railed  many  clamours  againft 
the  author. 

Envy,  however,  could  not  prevent  Dr.  Cliarle ton’s  merits 
from  being  feen,  nor  divide  him  from  the  intimacy  of  Mr. 
Hobbes,  the  philofopher  ;  Sir  George  Ent,  a  celebrated  phyfi- 
cian  ;  the  noble  family  of  the  Boyle’s  ;  and  Dr.  William  Harvey, 
whofe  claim  to  the  difcovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  he 
forcibly  defended  againft  the  claim  thereto  fet  on  foot  by  father 
Paul.  Thus  he 

“  From  dark  oblivion  Harvey's  name  fhall  fave." 

As  that  eminent  phyfician  was  now  dead,  the  doftor’s  beha¬ 
viour  upon  this  point  was  as  generous  an  inftance  of  gratitude 
and  refpeft  to  his  friend’s  memory,  as  it  was  a  proof  of  his  capa¬ 
city  and  extenfive  learning.  He  was  prefident  of  the  college  of 
phyficians,  from  1689  to  l6'£)l,  when  his  affairs  being  not  in  the 
mod  flourifhing  ftate,  he  retired  to  the  ille  of  Jerfey,  and  died  in 
1707,  aged  eighty-eight  years.  Derrick. 

Ver.  1.  The  longejl  tyranny]  The  rude  magnitude  of  Stone- 
Henge  has  rendered  it  the  admiration  of  all  ages;  and  as  the 
enormous  ftones  which  compofe  it  appear  too  big  to  land-car¬ 
riage,  and  as  Salifbury-plain,  for  many  miles  round,  fcarca 
affords  any  ftones  at  all,  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  fome  anti¬ 
quaries,  that  thefe  ftones  are  artificial,  and  were  made  on  the 
fpot;  but  moft  authors  are  now  agreed,  that  thefe  ftones  are  all 
natural,  and  that  they  were  brought  from  a  colleftion  of  ftones 
called  the  Grey  Wethers,  growing  out  of  the  ground,  about  fif? 
teen  miles  from  Stone-Henge. 

The  ufe  and  origin  of  this  work  have  been  the  fubjcfts  of  va¬ 
rious  conjectures  and  debates :  and  much  it  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  a  tablet  of  tin,  with  an  infcription,  which  was  found  here  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  might  probably  have  fet  thefe 
points  in  a  clear  light,  fliould  not  be  preferved  ;  for  as  the  chaT 
rafters  were  not  underltood  by  fuch  as  were  coufulted  upon  the 
occalion,  the  plate  was  deftroyed,  or  at  leaft  thrown  by  and  loft. 
The  common  tradition  is,  that  Stone-Henge  was  built  by  Ambro- 
fius  Aurelianus.  Some  will  have  it  to  be  a  fqneral  monument 
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So  truth,  while  only  one  fupply’d  the  ftate,  5 
Grew  fcarce,  and  dear,  and  yet  fophifticate. 
Still  it  was  bought,  like  emp’ric  wares,  or 
charms, 

Hard  words  feal’d  up  with  Ariftotle’s  arms. 
Columbus  was  the  firft  that  {hook  his  throne, 
And  found  a  temperate  in  a  torrid  zone  :  10 

The  feverifh  air  fanned  by  a  cooling  breeze, 
The  fruitful  vales  fet  round  with  ftiady  trees  ; 
And  guiltlefs  men,  w'ho  danc’d  away  their  time, 
Frelh  as  their  groves,  and  happy  as  their  clime. 


laifcd  to  the  memory  of  fome  brave  commander  ;  and  others 
maintain  that  it  was  erected  to  the  honour  of  Hcngift,  the  Saxon 
general  ;  but  this  ftructure  is  probably  more  ancient. 

Sammes,  in  the  antiquities  of  Britain,  conjectures  it  to  have 
been  a  work  of  the  Phoenicians  ;  and  the  famous  Inigo  Jones,  in 
a  treatife  called  “  Stonehenge  Reftored,”  attempts  to  prove, 
that  it  was  a  temple  of  the  Tufcan  order,  built  by  the  Romans, 
and  dedicated  to  the  god  Ccelum,  or  Terminus,  in  which  he  is 
confirmed  by  its  having  been  open  at  top.  Dr.  Charlton,  phyfi- 
cian  in  ordinary  to  King  Charles  the  Second,  wrote  a  treatife 
called  “  Stonehenge  reftored  to  the  Danes,”  attempting  to  prove 
that  this  was  a  Danilh  monument,  erected  either  lor  a  burial- 
place,  as  a  trophy  for  fome  victory,  or  for  the  election  and  coro¬ 
nation  of  their  kings.  And  foon  after  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Charlton’s  treatife,  Mr.  Webb,  fon-in-law  of  Inigo  Jones,  pub- 
lilhed  a  vindication  of  the  opinions  of  his  father-in-law  upon 
this  fubjeft.  But  antiquaries  have  fince  agreed,  that  it  was  an 
ancient  temple  of  the  Druids,  built,  as  Dr.  Stukely  thinks,  before 
the  Belgae  came  to  Britain,  and  not  long  after  Cambyfes  invaded 
Egypt,  where  he  committed  fuch  horrid  outrages  among  the 
priefts  and  inhabitants  in  general,  that  they  diiperfed  themfelves 
to  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  fome,  no  doubt,  came  into  Bri¬ 
tain.  At  this  time,  the  Dottor  conjectures  the  Egyptians  intro¬ 
duced  their  arts,  learning,  and  religion,  among  the  Druids,  and 
probably  had  a  hand  in  this  very  work,  being  the  only  one  of  the 
Druids  where  the  ftones  are  chiffeled  :  all  their  other  works  con- 
tilting  of  rude  ftones,  not  touched  by  any  tool. 

Dr.  J.  Warton. 
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Had  we  ftill  paid  that  homage  to  a  name,  15 
Which  only  God  and  nature  juftly  claim  ; 

The  weftern  feas  had  been  our  utmoft  bound. 
Where  poets  ftill  might  dream  the  fun  was 
drown’d  : 

And  all  the  ftars  that  (bine  in  fouthern  Ikies, 
Had  been  admir’d  by  none  but  lavage  eyes.  20 

Among  the  aflerters  of  free  reafon’s  claim, 
Our  nation’s  not  the  leaft  in  worth  or  fame. 

The  world  to  Bacon  does  not  only  owe 
Its  prefent  knowledge,  but  its  future  too. 
Gilbert  fhall  live,  till  loadftones  ceafe  to  draw, 
Or  Britifh  fleets  the  boundlefs  ocean  awe.  2 6 
And  noble  Boyle,  not  lefs  in  nature  feen, 

Than  his  great  brother  read  in  ftates  and  men. 

Ver.  25.  Gilbert  Jhall  Ike,]  Dr.  William  Gilbert  was  phy- 
fieian  both  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James.  In  the  year 
l600,  he  publilhed  a  very  curious  difiertation  on  the  magnet. 
Antiquarians  are  much  divided  in  opinion  concerning  the  aera 
of  the  firlt  difcovery  of  the  loadftone.  The  Chinefe  boaft  ol 
having  difcovered  it  many  centuries  ago,  but  did  not  apply  it  to 
any  ufeful  purpofes.  It  is  remarkable  that  Dante  mentions  it 
in  the  Inferno.  But  the  Abbe  Tirabofchi,  in  his  excellent  Hif- 
tory  of  Italian  Literature,  vol.  viii.  p.  180,  obferves,  that  the 
molt  ancient  work,  alter  the  poem  ot  Guyot  de  Provins,  in 
which  any  mention  is  made  of  the  loadftone  in  Europe,  is  in  the 
Eaftern  Hiftopy  of  the  Cardinal  Jaques  de  Vitry,  who  died  in 
1224.  It  may  be  found  in  the  89th  chapter  of  the  Collection 
of  Bongars.  “  Adamas  in  Indial  reperitur — f'errum  occultd. 
quad&ni  natur&  ad  fe  trahit.  Acus  ferrea  pollquam  adamantem 
contigerit,  ad  ftellam  feptentrionalem  temper  convertitur,  unde 
valde  necellarius  ell  navigantibus  in  mari.”  We  may  obferve, 
that  this  author  attributes  to  the  diamond  the  virtues  o!  the 
loadftone.  Dr.  J.  War'ion. 

Ver.  27.  And  noble  Boyle,]  Every  lover  of  lcience,  religion* 
and  virtue,  will  perpetually  venerate  the  name  of  the  Hon.  llq? 

p  2 
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The  circling  dreams,  once  thought  but  pools, 
of  blood 

(Whether  life's  fuel,  or  the  body’s  food)  30 
From  dark  oblivion  Harvey’s  name  fhall  fare  ; 
While  Ent  keeps  all  the  honour  that  he  gave. 
Nor  are  you,  learned  friend,  the  lead  renovvn’d  ; 
Whofe  fame,  not  circumfcrib’d  with  Englidi 
ground, 

Flies  like  the  nimble  journies  of  the  light ;  35 

And  is,  like  that,  unfpent  too  in  its  dight. 
Whatever  truths  have  been,  bjr  art  or  chance. 
Redeem’d  from  error,  or  from  ignorance, 

Thin  in  their  authors,  like  rich  veins  of  ore, 
Your  works  unite,  and  dill  difeover  more.  40 
Such  is  the  healing  virtue  of  your  pen, 

To  perfe6t  cures  on  books,  as  well  as  men. 

Nor  is  this  work  the  lead :  you  well  may  give 
To  men  new  vigour,  who  make  dones  to  live. 


bcrt  Boyle,  feventh  foil  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Cork  and  Burling¬ 
ton,  born  in  1 677,  not  only  as  being  the  founder  of  the  Royal 
Society,  for  which  he  is  here  celebrated,  but  alfo  for  being  the 
founder  of  a  lecture,  which  has  produced  a  feries  of  difeourfes 
in  defence  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  which,  for  learn¬ 
ing  and  argument,  cannot  be  paralleled  in  any  age  or  country. 
His  brother,  mentioned  in  the  next  line,  Earl  of  Orrery,  was  a 
foldier  and  ftatefman,  and  wrote  eight  tragedies  in  rhyme,  now 
totally  forgotten.  Dr.  J.Warton. 

Ver.  30.  Whether  life's  fuel,]  The  merit  of  the  very  im¬ 
portant  dil'covery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  has  been  denied 
to  our  illultrious  countryman,  Dr.  Harvey.  It  has  been  by 
fomc  aferibed  to  the  famous  Father  Paul.  Dr.  Wotton  gives  it 
to  Servetus,  who  wasfo  inhumanly  burnt  by  Calvin.  Sir  George 
Ent,  a  celebrated  phyfician,  is  the  perfon  mentioned,  verfe  32. 

Dr.  J.  Warton. 
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Through  you,  the  Danes,  their  ftiort  dominion 

loft,  45 

A  longer  conqueft  than  the  Saxons  boaft. 
Stonehenge,  once  thought  a  temple,  you  have 
found 

A  throne,  where  kings,  our  earthly  gods,  were 
crown’d  ; 

Where  by  their  wond’ring  fubje&s  they  were 
feen, 

Joy’d  with  their  ftature,  and  their  princely 
mien.  50 

Our  fovereign  here  above  the  reft  might  Hand, 
And  here  be  chofe  again  to  rule  the  land. 

Thefe  ruins  fhelter’d  once  his  facred  head. 
When  he  from  Wor’fter’s  fatal  battle  fled  ; 
Watch’d  by  the  genius  of  this  royal  place,  55 
And  mighty  vifions  of  the  Danilh  race. 


Ver.  53.  Thefe  ruins  Jhelterd  once  &c.]  In  the  dedication, 
made  by  Dr.  Charleton,  of  his  book,  concerning  Stonehenge,  to 
King  Charles  II.  there  is  the  following  memorable  paffage,  which 
gaveoccafion  to  the  fix  concluding  lines  of  this  poem.  “  I 
have  had  the  honour  to  hear  from  that  oracle  of  truth  and  wif- 
dom,  your  Majefty’s  own  mouth  :  you  were  pleafed  to  vifit  that 
monument,  and,  for  many  hours  together,  entertain  yourfelf 
with  the  delightful  view  thereof,  when  after  the  defeat  of  your 
loyal  army  at  YVorcefter,  Almighty  God,  in  infinite  mercy  to 
your  three  kingdoms,  miraculoufiy  delivered  you  out  ot  the 
bloody  jaws  of  thofe  minilters  of  fin  and  cruelty." 

Derrick. 


Ver.  55.  Watch'd  by]  In  furveying  this  ftupendous  work  of 
the  moft  remote  antiquity,  the  mind  is  feized  with  that  religious 
awe  and  fuperftition,  molt  adapted  to  awaken  and  excite  poetical 
enthufiafm : 

- - quaedam  divina  voluptas 

Percipit,  atque  horror  !  Lucret. 
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His  refuge  then  was  for  a  temple  frown  : 
But,  he  reltor’d,  'tis  now  become  a  throne. 


From  his  mentioning  the  genius  of  the  place,  and  the  mighty 
vifions,  one  would  have  expefted  that  our  poet  would  have 
caught  fire,  and  enlarged  oil  fo  promilinga  fubject ;  but  he  has 
difappointed  us,  and  given  only  a  hint.  Mr.  Serjeant,  in  an 
elegant  Ode  on  this  fubjeft,  has  fhcwn  how  fufceptible  it  was  of 
true  poetry  ;  as  has  the  author  of  the  following  Sonnet,  which 
I  cannot  forbear  to  infert  in  this  place. 

SONNET. 

Thou  nobleft  monument  of  Albion’s  ifle! 

Whether  by  Merlin’s  aid  from  Scythia’s  fhore, 

To  Amber’s  fatal  plain  Pendragon  bore, 

Huge  frame  of  giant-hands,  the  mighty  pile, 

T’  entomb  his  Britons  flain  by  Hengift’s  guile: 

Or  Druid  priefts,  fprinkled  with  human  gore. 

Taught  mid  thy  malfy  maze  their  inyftic  lore  : 

Or  Danilh  chiefs,  enrich’d  with  favage  fpoil, 

To  Vi&ory’s  idol  vaft,  an  unhewn  fhrine, 

Rear’d  the  rude  heap  ;  or,  in  thy  hallow’d  round, 

Repofc  the  kings  of  Brutus’  genuine  line; 

Or  here  thofe  kings  in  folemn  ftate  were  crown’d. 
Studious  to  trace  thy  wond’rous  origine, 

We  mufe  on  many  an  antient  tale  renown’d. 

Dr.  J.  Warton. 


EPISTLE  THE  THIRD. 


TO  THE 


LADY  CASTLEMAIN*, 

UPON  HER  ENCOURAGING  II  IS 

FIRST  PLAY. 


AS  Teamen,  fhipwreck’d  on  Tome  happy  (bore, 
Difcover  wealth  in  lands  unknown  before ; 

*  Mr.  Dryden’s  firft  play,  called  the  Wild  Gallant,  was  ex¬ 
hibited  with  but  indifferent  fuccefs.  The  lady,  whofe  patronage 
he  acknowledges  in  this  epilUc,  was  Barbara,  daughter  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Villiers  Lord  Grandifon,  who  was  killed  in  the  king’s  fer- 
vice  at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  in  16'42,  and  buried  in  Chrift- 
church,  in  Oxford".  This  lady  was  one  of  Charles  the  Second’s 
favourite  miftrelfes  for  many  years,  and  fhe  bore  him  feveral 
children.  1.  Charles  Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Southampton  ;  2.  Henry 
Fitzroy,  Earl  of  Eufton  and  Duke  of  Grafton  ;  3.  George  Fitz¬ 
roy,  Earl  of  Northumberland ;  4.  Charloita,  married  to  Sir 
Edward  Henry  Lee,  of  Ditchley,  in  Oxfordlhire,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Litchfield,  and  brother  to  Eleonora,  Countefs  of  Abing¬ 
don,  on  whom  Dryden  has  written  a  beautiful  elegy  ;  5.  A 
daughter,  whom  the  King  denied  to  be  his. 

This  lady  was,  before  fhe  was  known  to  his  Majefty,  married 
to  Roger  Palmer,  Efq.  who  was  created  Earl  of  Caftlemain,  by 
whom  fhe  had  a  daughter,  whom  the  King  adopted,  and  who 
married  with  Thomas  Lord  Dacres,  Earl  of  Suflex. 

The  Countefs  of  Caftlemain  was  afterwards  created  Dutchefs 
of  Cleveland.  Derrick. 
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And,  what  their  art  had  labour’d  long  in  vain* 
By  their  misfortunes  happily  obtain  : 

So  my  much-envv’d  mufe,  by  ftorms  long  toft,  5 
Is  thrown  upon  your  hofpitable  coaft. 

And  finds  more  favour  by  her  ill  fuccefs, 

Than  fhe  could  hope  for  by  her  happinefs. 

Once  Cato’s  virtue  did  the  gods  oppofe  ; 

While  they  the  victor,  he  the  vanquilh’d  chofe: 
But  you  have  done  what  Cato  could  not  do,  11 
To  choofe  the  vanquilh’d,  and  reftore  him  too. 
JLet  others  ftill  triumph,  and  gain  their  caufe 
By  their  deferts,  or  by  the  world’s  applaufe  ; 
Let  merit  crowns,  and  juftice  laurels  give,  15 
But  let  me  happy  by  your  pity  live. 

True  poets  empty  fame  and  praife  defpife, 
Fame  is  the  trumpet,  but  your  fmile  the  prize. 
You  fit  above,  and  fee  vain  men  below 
Contend  for  what  you  only  can  beftow :  20 

But  thofe  great  aCtions  others  do  by  chance, 
Are,  like  your  beauty,  your  inheritance  : 

So  great  a  foul,  fuch  fweetnefs  join’d  in  one, 
Could  only  fpring  from  noble  Grandifon. 

You,  like  the  ftars,  not  by  reflection  bright,  25 
Are  born  to  your  own  heaven,  and  your  own 
light ; 

v 

Yer.  9-  Once  Cato's  virtue  did  the  gods  oppofe  ; 

JVhile  they  the  viftor,  he  the  va/iqui/h’d  chofe .] 

Vidrix.  caul'u  dcis  placuit  fed  vida  Catone. 

John  Wauton. 
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Like  them  are  good,  but  from  a  nobler  caufe, 
From  your  own  knowledge,  not  from  nature's 
laws. 

Your  power  you  never  ufe,  but  for  defence, 

To  guard  your  own,  or  other’s  innocence  :  3» 

Your  foes  are  fuch,  as  they,  not  you,  have  made. 
And  virtue  may  repel,  though  not  invade. 

Such  courage  did  the  ancient  heroes  fhow. 
Who,  when  they  might  prevent,  would  wait  the 
blow : 

With  fuch  affurance  as  they  meant  to  fay,  35 
We  will  o’ercome,  but  fcorn  the  fafeft  way. 
What  further  fear  of  danger  can  there  be  ? 
Beauty,  wpich  captives  all  things,  fets  me  free. 
Pofterity  will  judge  by  my  fuccefs, 

I  had  the  Grecian  poet’s  bappinefs,  4<5 

Who,  waving  plots,  found  out  a  better  way  ; 
Some  God  defcended,  and  preferv’d  the  play. 
When  firft  the  triumphs  of  your  fex  were  fung 
By  thofe  old  poets,  beauty  was  but  young, 

And  few  admir’d  the  native  red  and  white,  45 
Till  poets  drefs’d  them  up  to  charm  the  fight; 
So  beauty  took  on  truft,  and  did  engage 
For  fums  of  praifes  till  die  came  to  age. 

But  this  long-growing  debt  to  poetry  f 
You  juftly,  madam,  have  difcharg’d  to  me,  50 
When  your  applaufe  and  favour  did  infufe 
New  life  to  my  condemn’d  and  dying  mufe. 


EPISTLE  THE  FOURTH 


TO 

MR.  LEE, 

ON  HIS 

ALEXANDER. 


The  blaft  of  common  cenfure  could  I  fear, 
Before  your  play  my  name  fhould  not  appear ; 

Ver.  1.  The  bfojl  of  common ]  Every  reader  of  tafte  mud 
aoree  with  Arldifon,  from  whofo  opinions  it  is  always  hazardous 
to  difient,  that  none  of  our  poets  had  a  genius  more  ftrongly 
turned  for  tragedy  than  Lee.  Notwithftanding  his  many  rants 
and  extravagancies,  for  which  Dryden  fkilfully  and  elegantly 
apologizes  in  ten  admirable  lines  of  this  epiitle,  from  verfe  45, 
yet  are  there  many  beautiful  touches  of  nature  and  paffion  in 
his  Alexander,  his  Lucius  J.  Brutus,  and  Theodofius.  So  true 
was  what  he  himfelf  once  replied  to  a  puny  objedtor :  “  It  is 
not  an  eafy  thing  to  write  like  a  madman,  but  it  is  very  eafy  to 
write  like  a  fool.”  When  Lord  Rochefter  objected, 

“  That  Lee  makes  temperate  Scipio  fret  and  rave, 

And  Annibal  a  whining  amorous  Have 
It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  this  is  a  fault  into  which  the 
moll  applauded  tragedians  have  frequently  fallen,  and  none 
more  fo  than  Corneille  and  Racine,  though  the  latter  was  fo 
corredt  a  fcholar.  Lee  loft  his  life  in  a  lamentable  manner: 
returning  home  at  midnight,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  intoxication, 
he  Humbled  and  fell  down  in  the  ftreet,  and  peri  (bed  in  a  deep 
fnow,  1692.  Dr.  J.  Wartos. 
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For  ’twill  be  thought,  and  with  forae  colour 
too, 

I  pay  the  bribe  I  firft  receiv’d  from  you ; 

That  mutual  vouchers  for  our  fame  we  ftand,  5 
And  play  the  game  into  each  other’s  hand  ; 
And  as  cheap  pen’orths  to  ourfelves  afford, 

As  Beffus  and  the  brothers  of  the  fword. 

Such  libels  private  men  may  well  endure, 

When  Hates  and  kings  themfelves  are  not  fe- 
cure :  10 

For  ill  men,  confcious  of  their  inward  guilt, 
Think  the  beft  actions  on  by-ends  are  built. 
And  yet  my  filence  had  not  ’fcap’d  their  fpite  ; 
Then,  envy  had  not  fuffer’d  me  to  write ; 

For,  fince  I  could  not  ignorance  pretend,  15 

Such  merit  I  mu  ft  envy  or  commend. 

So  many  candidates  there  ftand  for  wit, 

A  place  at  court  is  fcarce  fo  hard  to  get  : 

In  vain  they  crowd  each  other  at  the  door ; 

For  e’en  reverfions  are  all  begg’d  before  :  2© 

Defert,  how  known  foe’er,  is  long  delay’d  ; 
And  then  too  fools  and  knaves  are  better 
pay’d. 

Yet,  as  fome  a£tions  bear  fo  great  a  name, 
That  courts  themfelves  are  juft,  for  fear  of 
fhame ; 

So  has  the  mighty  merit  of  your  play 
Extorted  praife,  and  forc’d  itfelf  away. 


2a 
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’Tis  here  as  ’tis  at  fea ;  who  fartheft  goes, 

Or  dares  the  moft,  makes  all  the  reft  his  foes. 
Yet  when  fome  virtue  much  outgrows  the 
reft, 

It  fhoots  too  faft,  and  high,  to  be  expreft;  30 
As  his  heroic  worth  ft  ruck  envy  dumb, 

Who  took  the  Dutchman,  and  who  cut  the 
boom. 

Such  praife  is  your’s,  while  you  the  paffions 
move, 

That  ftis  no  longer  feign’d,  ’tis  real  love, 

Where  nature  triumphs  over  wretched  art  ;  3^ 

We  only  warm  the  head,  but  you  the  heart. 
Always  you  warm  ;  and  if  the  rifing  year, 

As  in  hot  regions,  brings  the  fun  too  near, 

Yis  but  to  make  your  fragrant  (pices  blow. 
Which  in  our  cooler  climates  will  not  grow.  40 
They  only  think  you  animate  your  theme 
With  too  much  fire,  who  are  themfelves  all 
phlegm. 

Prizes  would  be  for  lags  of  iloweft  pace, 

Were  cripples  made  the  judges  of  the  race. 
Defpife  thofe  drones,  who  praife,  while  they 
accufe  43 

The  too  much  vigour  of  your  youthful  mufe. 
That  humble  ftyle  which  they  your  virtue 
make, 

Is  in  your  power;  you  need  but  ftoop  and 
take. 
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Your  beauteous  images  mud  be  allow’d 
By  all,  but  fome  vile  poets  of  the  crowd.  50 
But  how  fbould  any  fign-poft  dawber  know 
The  worth  of  Titian  or  of  Angelo  ? 

Hard  features  every  bungler  can  command ; 
To  draw  true  beauty  fhews  a  mailer’s  hand. 


EPISTLE  THE  FIFTH. 


TO  THE 

EARL  OF  ROSCOMMON, 


on  his 

EXCELLENT  ESSAY 

ON 

TRANSLATED  VERSE. 

Whether  the  fruitful  Nile,  or  Tyrian  fhore, 
The  feeds  of  arts  and  infant  fcience  bore, 

Tis  fure  the  noble  plant,  tranflated  firft, 
Advanc’d  its  head  in  Grecian  gardens  nurft. 
The  Grecians  added  verfe  :  their  tuneful 
tongue  5 

Made  nature  firft,  and  nature’s  God  their  fong. 
Nor  ftopt  tranflation  here:  for  conqu’ring 
Rome, 

With  Grecian  fpoils,  brought  Grecian  numbers 
home ; 
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Enrich’d  by  thofe  Athenian  mufes  more, 

Than  all  the  vanquilh’d  world  could  yield  be¬ 
fore.  io 

’Till  barbarous  nations,  and  more  barbarous 

times, 

Debas’d  the  majefty  of  verfe  to  rhimes  ; 

Thofe  rude  at  firft  :  a  kind  of  hobbling  profe, 
That  limp’d  along,  and  tinkled  in  the  clofe. 
But  Italy,  reviving  from  the  trance  15 

Of  Vandal,  Goth,  and  Monkifh  ignorance, 
With  paufes,  cadence,  and  well-vowell’d  words, 
And  all  the  graces  a  good  ear  affords. 

Made  rhyme  an  art,  and  Dante’s  polifh’d  page 
Reftor’d  a  filver,  not  a  golden  age.  20 

Ver.  12.  Debas’d  the  mujejly  of  verfe  to  rhimes ;]  The  advo¬ 
cates  for  rhyme  feem  not  to  advert  to  what  Servius  fays,  that 
rhyme  was  ufed  in  the  time  of  the  Saturnalia  by  the  Roman 
populace  in  their  rude  fongs,  and  by  the  foldiers  in  their  accla¬ 
mations,  and  at  their  feafts  in  honour  of  their  victorious  generals. 
We  may  apply  to  rhyme  what  Seneca  fays  of  the  fubtleties  of 
logic,  “  Comminuitur  et  debilitatur  generofa  indoles  in  iltas 
augutlias  conjecta," 

John  Wauton. 

Ver.  14.  — - — — ■  and  tinkled  in  the  clofe.]  Drydcn  adopts 

the  contemptuous  description  of  rhyme  from  preceding  authors, 
and  thofe  of  no  mean  note.  Thus  in  Ben  Jon  Ion’s  Maik  of 
The  Fortunate  Ifles ,  Skogan,  the  jefter,  is  reprefented  as  a  writer 
“  in  rime,  fine  tinekling  rime  !”  And  Andrew  Marvell,  in  his 
fpirited  verfes  to  Milton  on  his  Paradife  Loft,  thus  exclaims: 
u  Well  might’ft  thou  fcorn  thy  readers  to  allure 
With  tinkling  rhime,  of  thy  own  fenfe  l'ecure.” 

Torn*. 

Ver,  19.  — ■  -  ■  Dante’s  polijh’d  page]  There  is  a  very 

ancient  Italian  poem,  entitled,  Afpramontc,  containing  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  war  of  King  Guarnicri  and  Agolantc  again  ft  Rome 
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Then  Petrarch  follow'd,  and  in  him  we  fee,  v 
What  rhyme  improv’d  in  all  its  height  can  be  :  v 
At  belt  a  pleating  found,  and  fair  barbarity.  J 
The  Trench  purfu’d  their  fteps;  and  Britain, 
laft, 

In  manly  fweetnefs  all  the  reft  furpafs’d.  25 
The  wit  of  Greece,  the  gravity  of  Rome, 
Appear  exalted  in  the  Britifh  loom : 

The  Mufes  empire  is  reftor’d  again, 

In  Charles  his  reign,  and  by  Rofcommon’s  pen. 
Yet  modeftly  he  does  his  work  furvey,  36 
And  calls  a  finifti’d  Poem  an  Effay  ; 

Eor  all  the  needful  rules  are  fcatter’d  here;  *5 
Truth  fmoothly  told,  and  pleafantly  fevere;  [- 
So  well  is  art  difguis’d,  for  nature  to  appear. ) 


and  Charlemagne  ;  which,  from  the  circumftance  of  the  ftyle 
being  a  mixture  of  the  Tufcan  with  other  Italian  dialeds,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  prior  to  Dante.  There  was  an  edition  of  it  at  Ve¬ 
nice,  1615.  It  is  become  extremely  rare,  and  is  a  great  curio- 
fity.  It  is  mentioned  by  Quadrio  in  his  Hiftory  of  Italian 
Poetry.  Dr.  J.  Warton. 

Ver.  21.  Then  Petrarch  follow'd ,]  It  was  on  the  fixth  of 
April,  1327,  that  Petrarch  fell  in  love  with  Laura,  in  the  twenty, 
third  year  of  his  age.  Paul  Jovius  reports,  that  it  was  a  com¬ 
mon  faying  in  Italy,  that  Petrarch  did  not  fucceed  in  writing 
profe,  nor  Boccacio  in  writing  verfe.  Few  books  are  fo  enter¬ 
taining  as  the  Abbe  Sade’s  circumftantial  Life  of  Petrarch, 
which  contains  alfo  a  curious  picture  of  the  manners  and  opi¬ 
nions  of  that  age.  It  is  pleafant  to  obferve,  that  Petrarch’s 
Laura  was  allegorized  to  mean  the  Chriftian  Religion  by  one 
commentator;  the  Soul  by  another;  and  the  Virgin  Mary  by 
a  third.  Dr.  J.  Warton. 

Ibid.  Then  Petrarch  follow  d,~\  No  rcafoning  from  the  Ita¬ 
lian  language  to  the  F.ngiilh  about  rhyme  and  blank  verfe.  One 
language  (fays  Johnfon)  cannot  communicate  its  rules  to  ano¬ 
ther.  Jqiin  Warton. 
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Nor  need  thofe  rules  to  give  tranflation  light ; 
His  own  example  is  a  flame  fo  bright ;  36 

That  he  who  but  arrives  to  copy  well, 
Unguided  will  advance,  unknowing  will  excel. 
Scarce  his  own  Horace  could  fuch  rules  ordain, 
Or  his  own  Virgil  ling  a  nobler  drain.  40 

How  much  in  him  may  riling  Ireland  boaft, 
How  much  in  gaining  him  has  Britain  loft  ! 
Their  ifland  in  revenge  has  ours  reclaim’d  ; 

The  more  inftru&ed  we,  the  more  we  ftill  are 
fliam’d. 

Tis  well  for  us  his  generous  blood  did  flow,  45 
Deriv’d  from  Britilb  channels  long  ago, 

That  here  his  conqu’ring  anceftors  were  nurft  ; 
And  Ireland  but  tranflated  England  firft* 

By  this  reprifal  we  regain  our  right, 

Elfe  mud  the  two  contending  nations  fight ;  59 
A  nobler  quarrel  for  his  native  earth, 

Than  what  divided  Greece  for  Homer’s  birth. 
To  what  perfection  will  ©ur  tongue  arrive, 

How  will  invention  and  tranflation  thrive, 
When  authors  nobly  born  will  bear  their  part,  55 
And  not  difdain  the  inglorious  praife  of  art ! 
Great  generals  thus,  defcending  from  com¬ 
mand. 

With  their  own  toil  provoke  the  foldjer’s  hand. 
How  will  fweet  Ovid’s  ghoft  be  pleas’d  to  heay 
His  fame  augmented  by  an  Englifh  peer; 

VOL.  II.  p 
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How  he  fembellifhes  his  Helen’s  loves, 

Outdoes  his  foftnefs,  and  his  fenfe  improves  ? 
When  thefe  tranflate,  and  teach  tranflators  too, 
Nor  firftling  "kid,  nor  any  vulgar  vow* 

Should  at  Apollo’s  grateful  altar  Hand  :  65  A 

Rofcommon  writes  :  to  that  aufpicious  hand,  f 
Mufe,  feed  the  |jull  that  fpurns  the  yellow^ 
fand.  j 

Rofcommon,  whom  both  court  and  camps  com¬ 
mend, 

True  to  his  prince,  and  faithful  to  his  friend  ; 
Rofcommon,  firft  in  fields  of  honour  known, 7(0 
Firft  in  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  the  gown ;  > 
Who  both  Minervas  juftly  makes  his  own.  ) 
Now  let  the  few  belov’d  by  Jove,  and  they 
Whom  infus’d  Titan  form’d  of  better  clay, 

On  equal  terms  with  ancient  wit  engage,  75 

Nor  mighty  Homer  fear,  nor  facred  Virgil’s 
page  ; 

Our  Englifh  palace  opens  wide  in  date  ; 

And  without  ftooping  they  may  pafs  the  gate. 


Ver.  67.  Mufe,  feed  the  bull ] 

Jam  cornu  petat,  et  prdibus  qui  fpargat  arenam. 

John  Warton. 


Ver.  74.  Whom  infus’d  Titan ] 

E  meliore  lulu  fxnxit  prascordia  Titan.  Juv. 

John  Warton. 


EPISTLE  THE  SIXTH. 


TO  THE 

DUTCHESS  OF  YORK* 


ON  HER 


RETURN  FROM  SCOTLAND  IN  THE  YEAR  lf)82. 


When  fa&ious  rage  to  cruel  exile  drove 
The  queen  of  beauty,  and  the  court  of  love* 
The  Mufes  droop'd,  with  their  forfaken  arts. 
And  the  fad  Cupids  broke  their  ufelefs  darts  : 
Our  fruitful  plains  to  wilds  and  defarts  turn’d,  5 
Like  Eden’s  face,  when  banilh'd  man  it 
mourn’d. 

Love  was  no  more,  when  loyalty  was  gone, 

The  great  fupporter  of  his  awful  throne. 


*  On  the  twenty-firft  of  November  1 673,  the  duke  of  Yoi£ 
was  married  to  the  princefs  Mary  d’Elte,  then  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  extremely  handfome.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  at  Dover  by  the  bilhop  of  Oxford.  It  was  againft 
the  rules  of  policy  for  him  at  that  time  to  wed  a  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  ;  and  the  Parliament  addrefied  againft  it. 


Derrick. 
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Love  could  no  longer  after  beauty  (lay,  ^ 
But  wander’d  northward  to  the  verge  of  day,\ 
As  if  the  fun  and  he  had  loft  their  way.  nj 
But  now  the  illuftrious  nymph,  return’d  again, 
Brings  every  grace  triumphant  in  her  train. 
The  wond’ring  Nereids,  though  they  rais’d  no 
ftorm, 

Boreflow’d  her  paffage,  to  behold  her  form  :  15 
Some  cry’d,  A  Venus  ;  fome,  A  Thetis  paft  ; 
But  this  was  not  fo  fair,  nor  that  fo  chafte. 
Bar  from  her  fight  flew  Ba6tion,  Strife,  and 
Pride  ; 

And  Envy  did  but  look  on  her,  and  dy’d. 
Whate’er  we  fuffer’d  from  our  fullen  fate,  20 
Her  fight  is  purchas’d  at  aneafy  rate. 

Three  gloomy  years  againft  this  day  were  fet ; 
But  this  one  mighty  fum  has  clear’d  the  debt : 
Like  Jofeph’s  dream,  but  with  a  better  doom. 
The  famine  paft,  the  plenty  ftill  to  come.  25 
Bor  her  the  weeping  heavens  become  ferene  ; 
Bor  her  the  ground  is  clad  in  cheerful  green : 
Bor  her  the  nightingales  are  taught  to  fing, 
And  Nature  has  for  her  delay’d  the  fpring. 
The  Mufe  refumes  her  long-forgotten  lays,  3o\ 
And  Love  reftor’d  his  ancient  realm  furveys,  V 
Recals  our  beauties,  and  revives  our  plays  ;  j 
His  wafte  dominions  peoples  once  again, 

And  from  her  prefence  dates  his  fecond  reign: 
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But  awful  charms  on  her  fair  forehead  fit,  35 
Difpenfing  what  (lie  never  will  admit : 

Pleating,  yet  cold,  like  Cynthia’s  filver  beam, 
The  people’s  wonder,  and  the  poet’s  theme. 
Diftemper’d  Zeal,  Sedition,  canker’d  Hate, 

No  more  fhall  vex  the  church,  and  tear  the 
ftate :  40 

No  more  fhall  Faction  civil  difcords  move, 

Or  only  difcords  of  too  tender  love  : 

Difcord,  like  that  of  mufic’s  various  parts ; 
Difcord,  that  makes  the  harmony  of  hearts  ; 
Difcord,  that  only  this  difpute  fhall  bring,  45 
Who  beft  fliall  love  the  duke,  and  ferve  the 
king. 


EPISTLE  THE  SEVENTH. 


A 

LETTER 


TO 

SIR  GEORGE  ETHEREDGE. 

To  y6a  who  live  in  chill  degree, 

As  map  informs,  of  fifty-three, 

And  do  not  much  for  cold  atone. 

By  bringing  thither  fifty-one, 

Methinks  all  climes  fhould  be  alike,  5 

Prom  tropic  e’en  to  pole  artique ; 

Since  you  have  fuch  a  conftitution 
As  no  where  fufFers  diminution. 

Ver.  1.  To  you  who  live ]  Sir  George  Etheredge  gained  groat 
reputation  by  his  three  comedies,  The  Comical  Revenge,  l6’f>4, 
She  Would  if  She  Could,  l6'6S,  The  Man  of  Mode,  16 '76.  The 
laft  has  been  deemed  one  of  our  moll  elegant  comedies,  and 
contains  a  moft  juft  and  lively  picture  of  the  manners  of  perlbns 
in  high  life  in  theage  of  Charles  II.  Having  dedicated  this  co¬ 
medy  to  the  Dutchefs  of  York,  Ihe  procured  his  being  fent  am- 
baffador  to  Ratilbon,  where  he  relided  when  Dryden  addreft  this 
epiltle  to  him,  and  where,  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  to  which  he 
was  too  much  habituated,  he  tumbled  down  flairs  and  broke  his 
neck.  He  had  a  daughter  by  Mrs.  Barry,  to  whom  he  left  fix 
thoufand  pounds.  Dr.  J.  Warton. 
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You  can  be  old  in  grave  debate, 

And  young  in  love-affairs  of  date;  10 

And  both  to  wives  and  hufbands  fbow 
The  vigor  of  a  plenipo. 

Like  mighty  miffioneryou  come 
“  Ad  Partes  Infidelium.” 

A  work  of  wond'rous  merit  fure,  15 

So  far  to  go,  fo  much  t’endure ; 

And  all  to  preach  to  German  dame, 

Where  found  of  Cupid  never  came, 

Lefs  had  you  done,  had  you  been  fent, 

As  far  as  Drake  or  Pinto  went,  20 

For  cloves  or  nutmegs  to  the  line-a. 

Or  e'en  for  oranges  to  China. 

That  had  indeed  been  charity  ;  } 

Where  love-fick  ladies  helplefs  lie,  > 

Chapt,  and  for  want  of  liquor  dry.  as) 

But  you  have  made  your  zeal  appear 
Within  the  circle  of  the  Bear. 

What  region  of  the  earth's  fo  dull, 

That  is  not  of  your  labors  full? 

Triptolemus  (fo  fung  the  Nine)  30 

Strevv’d  plenty  from  his  cart  divine. 

But  fpite  of  all  thefe  fable-makers, 

He  never  fow'd  on  Almain  acres  : 

No,  that  was  left  by  fate’s  decree, 

To  be  perform’d  and  fung  by  thee.  35 

Thou  break’ft  through  forms  with  as  much  eafe 
As  the  French  king  through  articles. 
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In  grand  affairs  thy  days  are  fpent, 

In  waging  weighty  compliment, 

With  fuch  as  monarchs  reprefent. 

They,  whom  Fach  vaft  fatigues  attend, 
Want  fome  foft  minutes  to  unbend, 

To  fhew  the  world  that  now  and  then 
Great  miniflers  are  mortal  men. 

Then  Rhenifh  rummers  walk  the  round; 
In  bumpers  every  king  is  crown’d  ; 
Befides  three  holy  mitred  He6tors, 

And  the  whole  college  of  Electors. 

No  health  of  potentate  is  funk, 

That  pays  to  make  his  envoy  drunk. 
Thefe  Dutch  delights,  I  mention’d  lafi 
Suit  not,  I  know,  your  Englifh  tafte  : 
For  wine  to  leave  a  whore  or  play 
Was  ne’er  your  Excellency’s  way* 

Nor  need  this  title  give  offence, 

For  here  you  were  your  Excellence, 

For  gaming,  writing,  fpeaking,  keeping, 
H  is  Excellence  for  all  but  lleeping. 

Now  if  you  tope  in  form,  and  treat, 

*Tis  the  four  fauce  to  the  fweet  meat. 
The  fine  you  pay  for  being  great. 

Nay,  here’s  a  harder  impofition, 

Which  is  indeed  the  court’s  petition, 
That  fetting  worldly  pomp  afide, 

Which  poet  has  at  font  deny’d, 
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You  would  be  pleas'd  in  humble  way 
To  write  a  trifle  call'd  a  Play. 

This  truly  is  a  degradation 

But  would  oblige  the  crown  and  nation 

Next  to  your  wife  negotiation. 

If  you  pretend,  as  well  you  may, 

Your  high  degree,  your  friends  will  fay, 
The  duke  St.  Aignon  made  a  play. 

If  Gallic  wit  convince  you  fcarce. 

His  grace  of  Bucks  has  made  a  farce, 
And  you,  whofe  comic  wit  is  terfe  all, 
Can  hardly  fall  below  Rehearfal. 

Then  finifli  what  you  have  began ; 

But  fcribble  fafter  if  you  can : 

I  or  yet  no  George,  to  our  difcerning, 
Has  writ  without  a  ten  years  warning. 
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EPISTLE  THE  EIGHTH. 


TO 

Mr.  SOUTH  ERNE, 


ON  HIS  COMEDY  CALLED, 


THE  WIVES'  EXCUSE*. 


Sure  there’s  a  fate  in  plays,  and  ’tis  in 


vain 


To  write,  while  thefe  malignant  planets  reigm 


*  The  fuccefs  of  this  play  was  but  indifferent ;  but  fo  high 
was  our  author’s  opinion  of  its  merit,  that,  on  this  very  ac¬ 
count,  he  bequeathed  to  this  poet  the  writing  of  the  laft  ad  of 
his  Cleomenes;  which,  Southerne  fays,  “  when  it  comes  into 
the  world,  will  appear  fo  conliderable  a  truft,  that  all  the  towrt 
will  pardon  me  for  defending  this  play,  that  preferred  me  to  it." 

Derrick 

Ver.  1.  Sure  there's  a  fate ]  No  two  writers  ivere  ever  of 
more  didimilar  geniufes  than  Southerne  and  Dryden,  the  latter 
having  no  turn  for,  nor  idea  of  the  pathetic,  of  which  the  for¬ 
mer  was  fo  perfed  a  rnafter,  and  of  which  his  Oronooko  and 
Ifabella  will  remain  lafting  and  flriking  examples.  But  Dryden 
ufed  to  confefs  that  he  had  no  relifli  for  Euripides,  and  affeded 
to  defpife  Otway.  Of  all  our  poets,  Southerne  was  diflinguifhed 
by  three  remarkable  circumftances,  for  the  purity  of  his  morals 
and  irreproachable  condud,  for  the  length  of  his  life,  and  for 
gaining  more  by  his  dramatic  labours  than  certainly  any  of  his 
predecelfors,  or  perhaps  of  his  fucceffors. 


Dr.  J.  Warton. 
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Some  very  foolifh  influence  rules  the  pit, 

Not  always  kind  to  fenfe,  or  juft  to  wit : 

And  whilft  it  lafts,  let  buffoon ry  fucceed,  5 
To  make  us  laugh  ;  for  never  was  more  need. 
Farce,  in  itfelf,  is  of  a  nafty  fcent ; 

But  the  gain  frnells  not  of  the  excrement. 

The  Spanilh  nymph,  a  wit  and  beauty  too, 
With  all  her  charms,  bore  but  a  fingle  fhow  :  10 
But  let  a  monfter  Mufcovite  appear. 

He  draws  a  crowded  audience  round  the  year. 
May  be  thou  haft  not  pleas'd  the  box  and 
pit; 

Yet  thofe  who  blame  thy  tale  applaud  thy 
wit : 

So  Terence  plotted,  but  fo  Terence  writ.  15 
Like  his  thy  thoughts  are  true,  thy  language 
clean  ; 

E’en  lewdnefs  is  made  moral  in  thy  fcene. 

The  hearers  may  for  want  of  Nokes  repine  ; 
But  reft  fecure,  the  readers  will  be  thine. 

Nor  was  thy  labour’d  drama  damn’d  or  hifs'd, 
But  with  a  kind  civility  difmifs’d  ;  21 

With  fuch  good  manners,  as  the  Wife  did  ufe, 
Who,  not  accepting,  did  but  juft  refufe. 

There  was  a  glance  at  parting  ;  fuch  a  look, 

As  bids  thee  not  give  o’er,  for  one  rebuke.  25 
But  if  thou  wouldft  be  feen,  as  well  as  read, 
Copy  one  living  author,  and  one  dead  : 
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The  ftandard  of  thy  ftyle  let  Etherege  be  ; 
Eor  wit,  the  immortal  fpring  of  Wycherly : 
Learn,  after  both,  to  draw  fome  juft  deftgn, 
And  the  next  age  will  learn  to  copy  thine. 


EPISTLE  THE  NINTH. 


TO 

HENRY  HIGDEN*  Efq; 

ON  HIS 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  TENTH  SATIRE  OF 
JUVENAL. 


The  Grecian  wits,  who  Satire  firft  began, 
Were  pleafant  Pafquins  on  the  life  of  man; 


*  This  gentleman  brought  a  comedy  on  theftagein  1 6Q3,  called 
the  Wary  Widow,  or  Sir  Noify  Parrot,  which  was  damned,  and 
lie  complains  hardly  of  the  ill  ufage ;  for  the  Bear-Garden  cri¬ 
tics  treated  it  with  cat-calls.  It  is  printed,  and  dedicated  to 
the  courtly  Earl  of  Dorfet ;  Sir  Charles  Sedley  wrote  the  pro¬ 
logue,  and  it  was  inhered  into  the  world  with  feveral  copies  of 
verfes.  The  audience  were  difmiffed  at  the  end  of  the  third  ad, 
the  author  having  contrived  fo  much  drinking  of  punch  in  the 
play,  that  the  adors  all  got  drunk,  and  were  unable  to  finiili  it. 
See  G.  Jacob’s  Lives  of  the  Poets.  Derrick. 

Ver.  1.  The  Grecian  wits ,]  The  firft  edition  of  this  imitation, 
dedicated  to  Lord  Lu mley,  in  quarto,  16^)0,  is  a  very  defpica- 
ble  performance,  in  fiiort,  eight  fyilable  verfes,  with  an  affeda- 
tion  of  Hudibraltic  humour  and  didion,  directly  oppufite  to  the 
ftatelinefs  and  majefty  of  the  original.  It  was  a  difgrace  to 
Dryden  to  prefix  to  it  thefe  commendatory  verfes  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Atfa  Belin  and  Elkanah  Settle. 

Curru  ferVus  portatur  eodem. 

Dr.  J.  Wahton. 
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At  mighty  villains,  who  the  Hate  oppreft,  ^ 
They  durft  not  rail,  perhaps;  they  lalb’d,  atf 
lead,  C 

And  turn’d  them  out  of  office  with  a  jeft.  oj 
No  fool  could  peep  abroad,  but  ready  (land 
The  drolls  to  clap  a  bauble  in  his  hand. 

Wife  legillators  never  yet  could  dra>v 
A  fop  within  the  reach  of  common  law ; 

For  pofture,  drefs,  grimace  and  affe&ation,  10 
Though  foes  to  fenfe,  are  harmlefs  to  the  na¬ 
tion. 

Our  laft  redrefs  is  dint  of  verfe  to  try. 

And  Satire  is  our  court  of  Chancery. 

This  way  took  Horace  to  reform  an  age, 

Not  bad  enough  to  need  an  author’s  rage.  15 
But  your’s,  who  liv’d  in  more  degenerate  times, 
Was  forc’d  to  fallen  deep,  and  worry  crimes. 
Yet  you,  my  friend,  have  temper’d  him  fo  well. 
You  make  him  fmile  in  fpite  of  all  his  zeal : 

An  art  peculiar  to  yourfelf  alone,  20 

To  join  the  virtues  of  two  ftyles  in  one. 

Oh  !  were  your  author’s  principle  receiv’d,  } 
Half  of  the  lab’ring  world  would  be  reliev’d  :  £ 
For  not  to  wilh  is  not  to  be  deceiv’d.  3 

Revenge  would  into  charity  be  chang’d,  25 
Becaufe  It  colts  too  dear  to  be  reveng’d  r 
It  colts  our  quiet  and  content  of  mind, 

And  when  ’tie  compafs’d  leaves  a  fting  behind. 
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Suppofe  I  had  the  better  end  o’th’  {faff, 

Why  fliould  I  help  the  ill-natur’d  world  to 
laugh  ?  30 

’Tis  all  alike  to  them,  who  get  the  day ; 

They  love  the  fpite  and  mifchief  of  the  fray. 

No ;  I  have  cur’d  myfelf  of  that  difeafe  ; 

Nor  will  I  be  provok’d,  but  when  1  pleafe  : 
But  let  me  half  that  cure  to  you  reftore  ;  35 

You  give  the  falve,  I  laid  it  to  the  fore. 

Our  kind  relief  againft  a  rainy  day, 

Beyond  a  tavern,  or  a  tedious  play,  f 

We  take  your  book,  and  laugh  our  fpleenf* 
away.  j 

If  all  your  tribe,  too  ftudious  of  debate,  io 

Would  ceafe  falfe  hopes  and  titles  to  create, 
Led  by  the  rare  example  you  begun, 

Clients  would  fail,  and  lawyers  be  undone. 


EPISTLE  THE  TENTH. 


TO  MY  DEAR  i'RIBND, 

Mr.  CONGREVE, 


ON  HIS  COMEDY  CALLED, 

THE  DOUBLE  DEALER. 


Well  then,  the  promised  hour  is  come  at 

laft, 

The  prefenl  age  of  wit  obfcures  the  pad  : 

Ver.  1.  Well  then,]  To  be  able  to  write  a  good  comedy  evi¬ 
dently  implies  and  pre-fuppofes  an  acquaintance  with  real  life 
and  living  manners,  a  long  commerce  with  the  world,  with 
much  experience  and  obfervation.  To  produce  therefore  fuch 
a  comedy  as  the  Old  Batchelor,  at  only  one  and  twenty  years, 
was  an  extraordinary  phenomenon.  Dryden  on  its  perufal  ex- 
preffed  great  aftonifhment  at  feeing  fuch  a  firft  play.  Dr.  John- 
fon  thinks  the  idea  of  the  comic  characters  might  have  been 
caught  from  a  diligent  perufal  of  former  writers.  The  chief 
fault  afcribed  to  it,  as  to  all  his  other  pieces,  is  a  fuperabun- 
dance  and  affectation  of  wit  on  all  fubjedts  and  occafions,  and 
the  univerfal  confcffion,  that  his  fools  are  not  fools  indeed.  In 
the  next  year,  1694,  he  brought  out  his  “  Double  Dealer,” 
which  did  not  meet  with  the  expected  applaufe;  and  the  year 
after  his  fertile  pen  produced  Love  for  Love,  in  my  humble  opi¬ 
nion  the  molt  pleafing  of  all  his  comedies.  His  laft  play,  the 
Way  of  the  World,  was  fo  ill  received,  that  in  deep  difguft  he 
determined  .to  write  no  more  for  the  theatre.  The  paucity  of 
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Strong  wore  our  fires,  and  as  they  fought  they 
writ, 

Conquering  with  force  of  arms,  and  dint  of  wit: 
Theirs  was  the  giant  race,  before  the  flood :  5 

And  thus,  when  Charles  return’d,  our  empire 
flood. 

Like  Janus  he  the  ftubborn  foil  manur’d. 

With  rules  of  hufbandry  the  ranknefs  cur’d ; 
Tam’d  us  to  manners,  when  the  ftage  was  rude  ; 
And  boiftrous  Englifh  wit  with  art  indu’d.  10 
Our  age  was  cultivated  thus  at  length; 

But  what  we  gain’d  in  fkill  we  loft  in  ftrength. 
Our  builders  were  with  want  of  genius  curft; 
The  fecond  temple  was  not  like  the  firft : 

Till  you,  the  beft  Vitruvius,  come  at  length ;  15 
Our  beauties  equal,  but  excel  our  ftrength. 
Firm  Doric  pillars  found’your  folid  bafe : 

The  fair  Corinthian  crowns  the  higher  fpace  : 
Thus  all  below  is  ftrength,  and  aft  above  is 
grace. 

In  eafy  dialogue  is  Fletcher’s  praife  ;  20 

He  mov’d  the  mind,  but  had  not  power  to  raife, 

Congreve’s  plays  cannot  but  rernind  one  of  the  multitude  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  molt  celebrated  ancients.  Menander  wrote  one 
hundred  comedies;  Philemon  ninety-ieven  ;  and  Sophocles,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Suidas,  one  hundred  and  twenty  three  tragedies. — 
There  is  fomething  very  affe&ing  in  our  old  poet  entreating  his 
young  friend  at  verfe  72,  to  be  kind  to  his  remains.  lie  ear- 
neftly  complied  with  his  requeft,  and  with  equal  affedlion  and 
eloquence  placed  his  character  in  a  very  amiable  light. 

Dr.  J.  Wartov. 
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Great  Johnfon  did  by  ftrength  of  judgment 
pleafe ; 

Yet,  doubling  Fletcher’s  force,  he  wants  his 
eafe. 

In  differing  talents  both  adorn’d  their  age  ; 
One  for  the  ftudy,  t’other  for  the  ftage.  25 
But  both  to  Congreve  juftly  lhall  fubmit, 

One  match’d  in  judgment,  both  o’ermatch’d  in 
wit. 

In  him  all  beauties  of  this  age  we  fee,  ^ 

Etherege  his  courtfhip,  Southern’s  purity,  f 
The  fatire,  wit,  and  ftrength  of  manly  Wy^-L 
cherly.  3oJ 

All  this  in  blooming  youth  you  have  atchiev’d  : 
Nor  are  your  foil’d  contemporaries  griev’d. 

So  much  the  fweetnefs  of  your  manners  move. 
We  cannot  envy  you,  becaufe  we  love. 

Fabius  might  joy  in  Scipio,  when  he  faw  35 
A  beardlefs  conful  made  againft  the  law, 

And  join  his  fuffrage  to  the  votes  of  Rome  ; 
Though  he  with  Hannibal  was  overcome. 

Thus  old  Romano  bow’d  to  Raphael’s  fame, 
And  fcholar  to  the  youth  he  taught  became.  40 
O  that  your  brows  my  laurel  had  fuftain’d  ! 
Well  had  I  been  depos’d,  if  you  had  reign’d: 
The  father  had  defcended  for  the  fon  ; 

For  only  you  are  lineal  to  the  throne. 

Thus,  when  the  ftate  one  Edward  did  depofe, 
A  greater  Edward  in  his  room  arofe.  46 
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But  now,  not  I,  but  poetry  is  curs'd  ; 

For  Tom  the  feeond  reigns  like  Tom  the  firlt. 
But  let  them  not  miftake  my  patron's  part, 
Nor  call  his  charity  their  own  defert.  50 

Yet  this  I  prophefy  ;  thou  lhalt  he  feen, 
(Though  with  fome  (hort  parenthefis  between) 
High  on  the  throne  of  wit,  and,  feated  there, 
Not  mine,  that’s  little,  but  thy  laurel  wear. 
Thy  firft  attempt  an  early  promife  made  ;  53 

That  early  promife  this  has  more  than  paid. 

So  bold,  yet  fo  judicioufly  you  dare, 

That  your  leaft  praife  is  to  be  regular. 

Time,  place,  and  action,  may  with  pains  be 
wrought ; 

But  genius  maft  be  born,  and  never  can  be 
taught.  60 

This  is  your  portion  ;  this  your  native  llore  ; 
Hea  ven,  that  but  once  was  prodigal  before, 

To  Shakefpear  gave  as  much  ;  Ibe  could  not 
give  him  more. 

Maintain  your  poll :  That’s  all  the  fame  you 
need  ; 

For  ’tis  impoffible  you  {hould  proceed,  65 
Already  I  am  worn  with  cares  and  age, 

And  juft  abandoning  the  ungrateful  itage  ; 
Unprofilably  kept  at  heaven’s  expence, 

I  live  a  rent-charge  on  his  providence  ; 

But  you,  whom  every  mufe  and  grace  adorn,  70 
Whom  I  forefee  to  better  fortune  born, 
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Be  kind  to  my  remains;  and  0  defend, 
Againft  your  judgment,  your  departed  friend! 
Let  not  the  infulting  foe  my  fame  purfue, 

But  {hade  thofe  laurels  which  defcend  to  you  : 
And  take  for  tribute  what  thefe  lines  exprefs:  76 
Yon  merit  more  ;  nor  could  my  love  do  le£s. 


EPISTLE  THE  ELEVENTH. 


TO 

Mr.  GRANVILLE. 


ON  HIS 


Excellent  tragedy, 

CALLED, 

HEROIC  LOVfi. 

Auspicious  poet,  weft  thou  not  my 

friend, 

How  could  I  envy,  what  I  muft  commend  ! 

But  fince  ’tis  nature’s  law,  in  love  and  wit, 
That  youth  Ihould  feign,  and  withering  age 
fubmit, 

With  lefs  regret  thofe  laurels  I  refign,  5 

Which,  dying  on  my  brows,  revive  on  thine. 

Ver.  1.  Aitfpicious  pott,]  Though  amiable  in  his  life  and 
manners,  Mr.  George  Granville,  afterwards  Lord  Lanidowne, 
was  a  very  indifferent  poet.  A  faint  copier  of  Waller.  The 
tragedy  fo  much  here  extolled  was  aded  in  1698,  and  is  in  all 
icfpcds  the  molt  un-Homerieal  of  all  compofitions. 

Dr.  J.  Wartqn. 
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With  better  grace  an  ancient  chief  may  yield 
The  Ions  contended  honors  ot  the  field, 

Than  venture  all  his  fortune  at  acalt, 

And  fhrht,  like  Hannibal,  to  lole  atlaft.  10 
Youns  princes,  obftinate  to  win  the  prize, 
Though  yearly  beaten,  yearly  yet  they  rife  : 
Old  monarch?,  though  fuccefsful,  ftill  in  doubt, 
Catch  at  a  peace,  and  wifely  turn  devout. 
Thine  be  the  laurel  then  ;  thy  blooming  age  is 
Can  belt,  if  any  can,  fupport  the  ftage; 

Which  fo  declines,  that  ihortly  we  may  fee 
Players  and  plays  reduc’d  to  fecond  infancy. 
Sharp  to  the  world,  but  thoughtlefs  of  renown, 
Thev  plot  not  on  the  ftage,  but  on  the  town,  20 
And,  in  delpair  their  empty  pit  to  fill, 

Set  up  fome  foreign  monfter  m  a  bill. 

Thus  they  jog  on,  ftill  tricking,  never  thriving, 
And  murdering  plays,  which  they  mifcal  re¬ 
viving. 

o 

Our  fenfe  is  nonfenfe,  through  their  pipes  con¬ 
vey'd  ;  25 

Scarce  can  a  poet  know  the  play  he  made  ; 

Tis  fo  difguis’d  in  death  ;  nor  thinks  tis  he 
That  fuffers  in  the  mangled  tragedy. 

Thus  Itvs  firft  was  kill’d,  and  after  drefs’d 
For  his  own  fire,  the  chief  invited  gueit.  30 
I  fay  not  this  of  thy  fuccefsful  fcenes, 

Where  thine  was  all  the  glory,  theirs  the  gains. 
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With  length  of  time,  much  judgment,  and 
more  toil, 

Not  ill  they  a6ted,  what  they  could  not  fpoil. 
Their  fetting-fun  ftill  fhoots  a  glimmering  ray,  35 
Like  ancient  Rome,  majeftic  in  decay  : 

And  better  gleanings  their  worn  foil  can  boaft, 
Than  the  crab-vintage  of  the  neighbouring 
coaft. 

This  difference  yet  the  judging  world  will  fee  ; 
Thou  copieft  Homer,  and  they  copy  thee.  40 


EPISTLE  THE  TWELFTH 


TO  MY  FRIEND 


Mr.  MOTTEUX 


ON  HIS  TRAGEDY  CALLED, 


BEAUTY  IN  DISTRESS. 

’Tis  hard,  my  friend,  to  write  in  fach  an 
age, 

As  damns,  not  only  poets,  but  the  Rage. 


*  Peter  Motteux,  to  whom  this  piece  is  addrefTed,  was  born  in 
Normandy,  but  fettled  as  a  merchant  in  London  very  young, 
and  lived  in  repute,  lie  died  in  a  houfe  of  ill  fame  near  the 
Strand,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  murdered,  in  1718.  lie 
produced  eleven  dramatic  pieces,  and  his  Beauty  in  Diflrefs  is 
thought  much  the  belt  of  them  :  it  was  played  in  Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields  by  Betterton's  company  in  1698.  Derrick. 

Ver.  1.  ’Tis  hard,  my  friend,']  No  French  refugee  feems  to 
have  made  himfelf  fo  perfed  a  matter  of  the  Englith  language  as 
Peter  Motteux.  He  has  given  a  very  good  tranflation^of^Don 
Quixote,  which  my  friend,  Mr.  Bowie,  preferred  to  more  mo¬ 
dern  ones.  By  trading  in  a  large  Eaft  India  warehoufe,  and  by 
a  place  in  the  poft-office,  he  gained  a  confiderable  income.  It 
was  fuppofed  he  was  murdered  in  a  houfe  of  ill  fame.  He 
wrote  fifteen  plays  ;  this  of  Beauty  in  Dillrefs  was  aded  in  169s. 
Dryden  feems  to  have  felt  a  particular  regard  for  him. 

Dr.  J.  Warton. 
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That  facred  art,  by  heaven  itfelf  infus'd* 
Which  Mofes,  David,  Solomon  have  us'd, 

Is  now  to  be  no  more  :  the  mufes'  foes  5 

Would  link  their  Maker’s  praifes  into  profe. 
Were  they  content  to  prune  the  lavilh  vine 
Of  draggling  branches,  and  improve  the  wine. 
Who,  but  a  madman,  would  his  thoughts  de¬ 
fend  ? 

All  would  fubmit ;  for  all  but  fools  will  mend. 
But  when  to  common  fenfe  they  give  the  lye,  n 
And  turn  diftorted  words  to  blafphemy. 

They  give  the  fcandal;  and  the  wife  difcern, 
Their  gloffes  teach  an  age,  too  apt  to  learn. 
What  I  have  loofely,  or  prophanely,  writ,  is 
Let  them  to  fires,  their  due  defert,  commit : 
Nor,  when  accus’d  by  me,  let  them  complain : 
Their  faults,  and  not  their  funfition,  I  arraign. 
Rebellion,  worfe  than  witchcraft,  th^y  purfu’d; 
The  pulpit  preach’d  the  crime,  the  people  ru’d. 
The  dage  was  filenc’d  ;  for  the  faints  would  fee 
In  fields  perform’d  their  plotted  tragedy.  22 
But  let  us  firft  reform,  and  then  fo  live, 

That  we  may  teach  our  teachers  to  forgive : 
Our  delk  be  plac'd  below'  their  lofty  chairs  j  25 
Ours  be  the  practice,  as  the  precept  theirs. 

Ver.  19-  Rebellion,  worfe  than  witchcraft,']  From  1  Sam.  xv. 
23.  “  For  rebellion  is  as  the  fin  of  witchcraft,  &c.” 


Todd, 
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The  moral  part,  at  lead,  we  may  divide, 
Humility  reward,  and  punilh  pride  ; 

Ambitions  intereft,  avarice,  accufe  : 

Thefe  are  the  province  of  a  tragic  mufe.  30 
Thefe  haft  thou  chofen  ;  and  the  public  voice 
Has  equall’d  thy  performance  with  thy  choice. 
Time,  a£tion,  place,  are  fo  preferv’d  by  thee,  1 
That  e’en  Corneille  might  with  envy  fee  > 
The  alliance  of  his  Tripled  Unity.  35  J 

Thy  incidents,  perhaps,  too  thick  are  fown ; 
But  too  much  plenty  is  thy  fault  alone. 

At  leaft  but  two  can  that  good  crime  commit, 
Thou  in  defign,  and  Wycherly  in  wit. 

Let  thy  own  Gauls  condemn  thee,  if  they 
dare ;  40 

Contented  to  be  thinly  regular : 

Born  there,  but  not  for  them,  our  fruitful  foil 
With  morejncreafe  rewards  thy  happy  toil. 
Their  tongue,  enfeebled,  is  refin’d  too  much  ; 
And,  like  pure  gold,  it  bends  at  ev’ry  touch  :  45 
Our  fturdy  Teuton  yet  will  art  obey, 

More  fit  for  manly  thought,  and  ftrengthen’d 
with  allay. 

But  whence  art  thou  infpir’d,  and  thou  alone, 
To  flourilh  in  an  idiom  not  thy  own  ? 

It  moves  our  wonder,  that  a  foreign  gueft  50 
Should  over-match  the  moft,  and  match  the 
beft. 
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In  under-praifing  thy  deferts,  I  wrong  ; 

Here  find  the  firft  deficience  of  our  tongue  : 
Words,  once  my  flock,  are  wanting,  to  com¬ 
mend 

So  great  a  poet,  and  fo  good  a  friend. 
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EPISTLE  THE  THIRTEENTH*. 

TO  MY 

HONOURED  KINSMAN, 

JOHN  DRYDEN, 


OF 


CHESTERTON,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  HUNTINGDON, 

ESQ. 

How  blefs’d  is  be,  who  leads  a  country  life, 
Unvex’d  with  anxious  cares,  and  void  offtrife! 
Whoftudying  peace,  and  fhunning  civil  rage, 
Enjoy’d  his  youth,  and  now  enjoys  his  age  : 
All  who  deferve  his  love,  he  makes  his  own ;  5 
And,  to  be  lov’d  himfelf,  needs  only  to  be 
known. 


*  This  poem  was  written  in  1699.  The  perfon  to  whom  it  is 
addrefied  was  coufin-german  to  the  poet,  and  a  younger  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  baronet.  Derrick. 

Ver.  1.  How  blefsd  is  Ac,]  This  is  one  of  the  moft  truly  Ho- 
ratian  epi files  in  our  language,  comprehending  a  varietyT  of  to¬ 
pics  and  ufeful  reflections,  and  Aiding  from  fubje<it  to  fubjeCt 
with  eafe  and  propriety.  Writing  this  note  in  the  year  1799, 
I  am  much  flruck  with  the  lines  that  follow  the  175th,  as  con¬ 
taining  the  foundeft  political  truths.  Dr.  J.  WartosL 
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Juft,  good  and  wife,  contending  neighbors 
come. 

From  your  award  to  wait  their  final  doom  ; 
And,  foes  before,  return  in  friendlhip  home. 
Without  their  coft,  you  terminate  the  caufe  ;  10 
And  fave  the  expence  of  long  litigious  laws  : 
Where  fuits  are  travers'd;  and  fo  little  won, 
That  he  who  conquers,  is  but  laft  undone  : 
Such  are  not  your  decrees  ;  but  fo  defign’d, 

The  fan&ion  leaves  alafting  peace  behind  :  15 
Like  your  own  foul,  ferene  ;  a  pattern  of  your 
mind. 

Promoting  concord,  and  compofing  ftrife, 
Lord  of  yourfelf,  uncumber'd  with  a  wife  ; 
Where,  for  a  year,  a  month,  perhaps  a 
night, 

Long  penitence  fucceeds  a  (hort  delight:  20 

JV|inds  are  fo  hardly  match’d,  that  ev’n  the 
firft, 

Though  pair'd  by  Heaven,  in  Paradife  were 
curs’d. 

For  man  and  woman,  though  in  one  they  grow, 
Yet,  firft  or  laft,  return  again  to  two. 

He  to  God’s  image,  {he  to  his  was  made  ;  25 

So,  farther  from  the  fount  the  ftream  at  random 
ftray'd, 

How  could  he  ftand,  when,  put  to  double 
pain, 

He  muft  a  weaker  than  himfejf  fuftain ! 


/ 
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Each  might  have  flood  perhaps;  but  each 
alone  ; 

Two  wreftlers  help  to  pull  each  other  down.  30 
Not  that  my  verfe  would  blemifh  all  the^ 
fair;  j 

But  yet  if  fome  be  bad,  ’tis  wifdom  to  be-  f 
ware ;  l 

And  better  fhun  the  bait,  than  ftruggle  in  the  1 
fnare. 

Thus  have  you  fliunn’d,  and  fhun  the  marry ’d 
ftate, 

Trufting  as  little  as  you  can  to  fate.  35 

No  porter  guards  the  paffage  of  your  door, 

T’ admit  the  wealthy,  and  exclude  the  poor  ; 

For  God,  who  gave  the  riches,  gave  the 
heart, 

To  fan6tify  the  whole,  by  giving  part ; 

Hea  ven,  who  forefaw  the  will,  the  means  has 
wrought,  40 

And  to  the  fecond  fon  a  bleffing  brought ; 

The  firft-begotten  had  his  father’s  fhare : 

But  you,  like  Jacob,  are  Rebecca’s  heir. 

So  may  your  iiores,  and  fruitful  fields  in- 
creafe ; 

And  ever  be  you  blefs’d,  who  live  to  blefs.  45 

As  Ceres  fow’d,  where’er  her  chariot  flew  ; 

As  heaven  in  deferts  rain’d  the  bread  of  dew ; 

So  free  to  many,  to  relations  moft, 

You  feed  with  manna  your  own  Ifrael  hoft. 
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With  crowds  attended  of  jour  ancient  race, 
You  feek  the  champain  fports,  or  fjlvan  chace  : 
With  w'ell-breath’d  beagles  you  furround  the 
wood, 

Ev’n  then,  induftrious  of  the  common  good  : 
And  often  have  you  brought  the  wily  fox 
To  fuffer  for  the  firftlings  of  the  flocks ;  55 

Chas’d  even  amid  the  folds ;  and  made  to 
bleed, 

Like  felons,  where  they  did  the  murderous 
deed. 

This  fiery  game  your  a&ive youth  maintain’d. 
Hot  yet  by  years  extinguifh’d,  though  re- 
ftrain’d : 

You  feafon  ftill  with  fports  your  ferious  hours :  60 
For  age  but  taftes  of  pleafures,  youth  devours. 
The  hare  in  paftures  or  in  plains  is  found, 
Emblem  of  human  life,  who  runs  the  round  ; 
And,  after  all  his  wandering  ways  are  done, 
His  circle  fills,  and  ends  where  he  begun,  6.5 
Juft  as  the  fetting  meets  the  riling  fun. 

Thus  princes  eafe  their  cares;  but  happier  he, 
Who  feeks  not  pleafure  through  neceffity, 
Than  fuch  as  once  on  flippery  thrones  w'ere 
plac’d ; 

And  chafing,  figh  to  think  themfelves  are  chas’d. 

So  liv’d  our  fires,  ere  do6tors  learn’d  to  kill, 
And  multiply ’d  wdth  theirs  the  weekly  bill. 
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The  firft  phyficians  by  debauch  were  made  . 
Excefs  began,  and  doth  fuftains  the  trade, 

Pity  the  generous  kind  their  cares  beftow  75 
To  fearch  forbidden  truths ;  (a  fin  to  know :) 
To  which  if  human  fcience  could  attain, 

The  doom  of  death,  pronounc'd  by  God,  were 
vain. 

In  vain  the  leech  would  interpofe  delay  ; 

Fate  fallens  firli,  and  vindicates  the  prey.  se 
What  help  from  art’s  endeavors  can  we  have  ?  T 
Gibbons  but  guelTes,  nor  is  fure  to  fave  :  f 

But  Maurus  fweeps  whole  parilhes,  andpeo-f* 
pies  every  grave  ;  j 

And  no  more  mercy  to  mankind  will  ufe. 

Than  when  he  robb’d  and  murder’d  Maro’s 
mule.  85 

Would’ll  thou  be  foon  difpatch’d,  -and  perifh 
whole, 

Trull  Maurus  with  thy  life,  and  Milbourn  with 
thy  foul. 

By  chace  our  long-liv’d  fathers  earn’d  their 
food ; 

Toil  Itrung  the  nerves,  and  purity ’d  the  blood  : 


Ver.  82.  Gibbons  but  guejjes,  nor  is  fare  to  fave: 

But  Maurus  fweeps  whole  purijhes,  &c.J 
Dr.  Gibbons  was  a  phyfician  at  this  time  jultly  in  high 
efteem.  By  Maurus  is  meant  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  phyfi¬ 
cian  to  king  William,  and  author  of  many  epic  poems.  Mii- 
fcourne  was  anonjuiing  minifter.  •  Derrick. 
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Bat  we  their  fons,  a  pamper'd  race  of  men,  go 
Are  dwindled  down  to  threefcore  years  and  ten. 
Better  to  hunt  in  fields,  for  health  unbought, 
Than  fee  the  do6tor  for  a  naufeous  draught, 
The  wife,  for  cure,  on  exercife  depend ; 

God  never  made  his  work,  for  man  to  mend.  95 
The  tree  of  knowledge,  once  in  Eden  plac'd, 
Was  eafy  found,  but  was  forbid  the  tafte  : 

O,  had  our  grandfire  walk'd  without  his  wife, 
He  firft  had  fought  the  better  plant  of  life  ! 
Now  both  are  loft :  yet,  wandering  in  the 
dark,  100 

Phyficians,  for  the  tree,  have  found  the  bark : 
They,  lab'ring  for  relief  of  human  kind, 

With  lharpen'd  fight  fome  remedies  may  find; 
The  apothecary-train  is  wholly  blind. 

From  files  a  random  recipe  they  take,  105 
And  many  deaths  of  one  prefcription  make. 
Garth,  generous  as  his  mufe,  prefcribes  and 
gives ; 

The  (hopman  fells ;  and  by  deftru6tion  lives : 
Ungrateful  tribe  !  who,  like  the  viper’s  brood, 
From  med’cine  iftuing,  fuck  their  mother's 
blood!  no 

Let  thefe  obey ;  and  let  the  learn'd  prefcribe  ; 
IThat  men  may  die,  without  a  double  bribe: 

Let  them,  but  under  their  fuperiors,  kill; 

When  doctors  firft  have  fign'd  the  bloody  bill ; 

VOL.  II.  R. 
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He  fcapes  the  beft,  who,  nature  to  repair,  115 
Draws  phyfic  from  the  fields,  in  draughts  of 
vital  air. 

You  hoard  not  health,  for  your  own  private 
ufe  ; 

But  on  the  public  fpend  the  rich  produce. 
When,  often  urg'd,  unwilling  to  be  great. 

Your  country  calls  you  from  your  lov'd  retreat, 
And  fends  to  fenates,  charg’d  with  common 
care,  121 

Which  none  more  fhuns  :  and  none  can  better 
bear : 

Where  could  they  find  another  form'd  fo  fit. 
To  poife,  with  folid  fenfe,  a  fprightly  wit  ? 
Were  thefe  both  wanting,  as  they  both  abound. 
Where  could  fo  firm  integrity  be  found  ?  126 

Well  born,  and  wealthy,  wanting  no  fupport, 
You  fteer  betwixt  the  country  and  the  court; 
Nor  gratify  whate'er  the  great  defire, 

Nor  grudging  give  what  public  needs  require. 
Part  muft  be  left,  a  fund  when  foes  invade;  131 
And  part  employ'd  to  roll  the  watry  trade  : 
Ev’n  Canaan's  happy  land,  when  worn  with 
toil, 

Requir'd  a  fabbath-year  to  mend  the  meagre 
foil. 

Good  fenators  (and  fuch  as  you)  fo  give,  135 
That  kings  may  be  fupply'd,  the  people  thrive. 
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And  he,  when  want  requires,  is  truly  wife, 

Who  flights  not  foreign  aids,  nor  over-buys  ;f 
But  on  our  native  ftrength,  in  time  of  need,f* 
relies.  139J 

Munfter  was  bought,  we  boaft  not  the  fuccefs  ; 
Who  fights  for  gain,  for  greater  makes  his 
peace. 

Our  foes,  compelled  by  need,  have  peace  em¬ 
brac’d  : 

The  peace  both  parties  want,  is  like  to  laft : 
Which  if  fecure,  fecurely  we  may  trade  ;  144 

Or,  not  fecure,  fhould  never  have  been  made. 
Safe  in  ourfelves,  while  on  ourfelves  we  (land, 
The  fea  is  ours,  and  that  defends  the  land. 

Be,  then,  the  naval  ftores  the  nation’s  care, 
New  (hips  to  build,  and  batter’d  to  repair. 

Obferve  the  war,  in  every  annual  courfe;  150 
What  has  been  done,  was  done  with  Britifh 
force : 

Namur  fubdu’d,  is  England’s  palm  alone  ; 
The  reft  befieg’d  ;  but  we  conftrain’d  the  town  : 
W e  faw  the  event  that  follow’d  our  fuccefs  ; 
France,  though  pretending  arms,  purfu’d  the 
peace ;  155 

Ver.  152.  Namur  Jubdu'd,  is  England’s  palm  &c.]  In  the 
year  l(>95,  William  III.  carried  Namur,  after  a  liege  of  one 
month.  The  garrifon  retired  to  the  citadel,  which  capitulated 
upon  honourable  terms  in  another  month.  The  courage  of  our 
men  in  this  fiege  was  much  admired,  as  was  the  condutf  of  the 

Derrick. 
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Oblig’d,  by  one  foie  treaty,  to  reftore 
AY  hat  twenty  years  of  war  had  won  before. 
Enough  for  Europe  has  our  Albion  fought : 
Let  us  enjoy  the  peace  our  blood  has  bought. 
When  once  the  Perlian  king  was  put  to  flight, 
The  weary  Macedons  refus’d  to  fight :  161 

Themfelves  their  own  mortality  confefs’d  ; 

And  left  the  fon  of  Jove  to  quarrel  for  the  reft. 

Ev’n  viftors  are  by  vidlories  undone  ;  j 
Thus  Hannibal,  with  foreign  laurels  won,  160 f 
To  Carthage  was  recall’d,  too  late  to  keep  his^ 
own.  J 

While  fore  of  battle,  while  our  wounds  are  green. 
Why  fhould  we  tempt  the  doubtful  dye  agen  ? 
In  wars  renew’d,  uncertain  of  fuccefs ; 

Sure  of  a  fhare,  as  umpires  of  the  peace.  170 
A  patriot  both  the  king  and  country  ferves  : 
Prerogative,  and  privilege,  preferves : 

Of  each  our  laws  the  certain  limit  fhow  ; 

One  muft  not  ebb,  nor  t’other  overflow :  174 

Betwixt  the  prince  and  parliament  we  ftand  ;  . 
The  barriers  of  the  ftate  on  either  hand  :  / 

May  neither  overflow,  for  then  they  drowns 
the  land.  j 

When  both  are  full,  they  feed  ourblefs’d  abode; 
Like  thofe  that  water’d  once  the  paradife  of 
God. 

Some  overpoife  of  fway,  by  turns,  they  fhare ; 
In  peace  the  people,  and  the  prince  in  war :  isi 
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Confuls  of  moderate  power  in  calms  were  made; 
When  the  Gauls  came,  one  foie  di6tator 
fway'd. 


Patriots,  in  peace,  affert  the  peoples  right ; 
With  noble  ftubbornefs  refilling  might :  iss 

No  lawlefs  mandates  from  the  court  receive, 
Nor  lend  bj  force,  but  in  a  body  give. 

Such  was  your  generous  grandfire :  free  to  grant 
In  parliaments,  that  weigh'd  their  prince's 
want: 

But  fo  tenacious  of  the  common  caufe,  190 
As  not  to  lend  the  king  againft  his  laws. 


And  in  a  loathfome  dungeon  doom'd  to  lie, 

In  bonds  retain'd  his  birthright  liberty, 

And  (ham'd  oppreffion,  till  it  fet  him  free. 

O  true  defcendent  of  a  patriot  line, 

Who,  while  thou  (har'ft  their  luftre,  lend'fi  them 
thine, 

Vouchfafe  this  pi&ure  of  thy  foul  to  fee; 

'Tis  fo  far  good,  as  it  refembles  thee  : 

The  beauties  to  the  original  I  owe ; 

Which  when  I  mifs,  my  own  defeas  I  Ihow : 
Nor  think  the  kindred  mufes  thy  difgrace :  201 
A  poet  is  not  born  in  every  race. 

Two  of  a  houfe  few  ages  can  afford ; 


One  to  perform,  another  to  record. 
Praife-worthy  adions  are  by  thee  embrac'd ;  205 
And  'tis  my  praife,  to  make  thy  praifes  laft. 
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For  ev’n  when  death  diflolves  our  human, 
frame, 

The  foul  returns  to  heaven  from  whence  it 
came  ; 

Earth  keeps  the  body,  verfe  preferves  the 
fame. 


EPISTLE  THE  FOURTEENTH 


TO 

SIR  GODFREY  KN  ELLER, 

PRINCIPAL  PAINTER  TO  HIS  MAJESTY. 


Once  i  beheld  the  faireft  of  her  kind. 

And  ftill  the  fweet  idea  charms  my  mind  : 

Ver.  1.  Once  I  beheld ]  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  was  born  at  Lu« 
bec  in  1648.  Difcovering  early  a  predominant  genius  for  paint¬ 
ing,  his  father  fent  him  to  Amfterdam,  where  he  lludied  under 
Bol,  and  had  fome  inftru&ions  from  Rembrandt.  But  Kneller 
was  no  fervile  imitator  or  difciple.  Even  in  Italy,  whither  he 
went  in  1672,  he  followed  no  particular  mailer,  not  even  at  Ve¬ 
nice,  where  he  long  refided.  In  1676  he  came  to  England,  and 
was  foon  patronized  by  Charles  II.  and  James.  Ten  fovereigns 
at  different  times  fat  to  him :  Charles  II.  James  II.  and  his 
queen,  William  and  Mary,  George  I.  Louis  XIV.  and  Charles 
VI.  He  Ituck  to  portrait  painting  as  the  moft  lucrative,  though 
Dryden  in  this  very  epiftle  inveighs  fo  much  again!!  it.  Of  all 
his  works  he  valued  moft  the  converted  Chinefe  in  Windfor  Caf- 
tle.  But  Mr.  Walpole  thinks  his  portrait  of  Gibbon  fuperior  to 
it.  This  epiftle  is  full  of  juft  tafte  and  knowledge  of  painting, 
particularly  what  he  fays  of  Light,  Shade,  Perfpedtive,  and 
Grace.  It  is  certainly  fuperior  to  Pope’s  addrefs  to  his  friend 
Jervas,  though  Pope  himfelf  was  a  pradlitioner  in  the  art.  Not 
only  Dryden,  but  Prior,  Pope,  Steele,  Tickell,  and  Addifon,  all 
wrote  high  encomiums  on  Sir  Godfrey  ;  but  not  one  fo  elegant 
as  that  of  Addifon,  who  with  matchlc-fs  art  and  dexterity  ap¬ 
plied  the  chara&ers  of  thofe  heathen  gods  whom  Phidias  had 
carved,  to  the  Englilh  princes  that  Kneller  had  painted  ;  mak¬ 
ing  Pan,  Saturn,  Mars,  Minerva,  Thetis,  and  Jupiter,  Hand 
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True,  {he  was  dumb;  for  Nature  gaz’d  fo  long? 
Pleas’d  with  her  work,  that  Ihe  forgot  her 
tongue ; 

But,  fmiling,  faid,  She  ftill  (hall  gain  the  prize; 
I  only  have  transferr’d  it  to  her  eyes.  6 

Such  are  thypi&ures,  Kneller:  fuch  thy  {kill, 
That  nature  feems  obedient  to  thy  will: 

Comes  out,  and  meets  thy  pencil  in  the 
draught; 

Lives  there,  and  wants  but  words  to  fpeak  her 
thought.  10 

At  leaft  thy  pi6lures  look  a  voice ;  and  we 
Imagine  founds,  deceiv’d  to  that  degree,  t 

We  think  ’tis  fomewhat  more  than  juft  to  fee. ) 

Shadows  are  but  privations  of  the  light ; 
Yet,  when  we  walk,  they  fhoot  before  the  fight; 
With  us  approach,  retire,  arife,  and  fall ;  iG 
Nothing  themfelves,  and  yet  expreffmg  all. 
Such  are  thy  pieces,  imitating  life 
So  near,  they  almoft  conquer  in  the  ftrife ; 

And  from  their  animated  canvafs  came,  20 

Demanding  fouls,  and  loofen’d  from  the  frame. 

Prometheus,  were  he  here,  would  call  away 
His  Adam,  and  refufe  a  foul  to  clay ; 

And  either  would  thy  noble  work  infpire, 

Or  think  it  warm  enough,  without  his  fire.  2 5 

for  Charles  II.  James  II.  William  III.  queen  Mary,  Anne,  and 
George  I.  Sir  Godfrey  was  a  man  of  much  original  wit  and  hu¬ 
mour,  but  tin&ured  with  a  mixture  of  profanenefs  and  ribaldry. 

Dr.  J.  Wart  on. 
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But  vulgar  hands  may  vulgar  likenefs  raife ; 
This  is  the  leaft  attendant  on  thy  praife  : 

From  hence  the  rudiments  of  art  began ; 

A  coal,  or  chalk,  firfh  imitated  man  : 

Perhaps  the  fhadow,  taken  on  a  wall,  so 

Gave  outlines  to  the  rude  original : 

Ere  canvafs  yet  was  (train'd,  before  the  grace^ 
Of  blended  colors  found  their  ufe  and  place,  1 
Or  cyprefs  tablets  firlt  receiv'd  a  face.  34J 

By  flow  degrees  the  godlike  art  advanc’d ; 
As  man  grew  polifli’d,  pkTure  was  inhanc'd : 
Greece  added  pofture,  (hade,  and  perfpe&ive ; 
And  then  the  mimic  piece  began  to  live. 

Yet  perfpe&ive  was  lame,  no  diftance  true. 

But  all  came  forward  in  one  common  view :  40 
No  point  of  light  was  known,  no  bounds  of  art ; 
When  light  was  there,  it  knew  not  to  depart. 
But  glaring  on  remoter  obje&s  play’d ; 

Not  languifh’d,  and  infenfibly  decay'd. 

Rome  rais'd  not  art,  but  barely  kept  alive,  45 
And  with  old  Greece  unequally  did  flrive : 

Till  Goths,  and  Vandals,  a  rude  northern  race. 
Did  all  the  matchlefs  monuments  deface. 

Then  all  the  Mufes  in  one  ruin  lie, 

And  rhime  began  to  enervate  poetry.  50 

Thus,  in  a  ftupid  military  flate, 

The  pen  and  pencil  find  an  equal  fate. 

\ or.  50,]  It  is  remarkable  that  he  mentions  rhime  as  one  in„ 
ftance  of  barbarifm.  Dr.  j.  Waktok. 
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Plat  faces,  fuch  as  would  difgrace  a  fkreen, 
Such  as  in  Bantam's  embafly  were  feen, 
Unrais'd,  unrounded,  were  the  rude  delight  55 
Of  brutal  nations,  only  born  to  fight. 

Long  time  the  lifter  arts,  in  iron  deep, 

A  heavy  fabbath  did  fupinely  keep  : 

At  length,  in  Raphael’s  age,  at  once  they  rife. 
Stretch  all  their  limbs,  and  open  all  their  eyes. 
Thence  rofe  the  Roman,  and  the  Lombard 
line :  61 

One  color’d  beft,  and  one  did  beft  defign. 
Raphael's,  like  Homer’s,  was  the  nobler  part, 
But  Titian's  painting  look’d  like  Virgil’s  art. 
Thy  genius  gives  thee  both ;  where  true  de¬ 
fign,  65 

Poftures  unforc'd,  and  lively  colors  join. 
Likenefs  is  ever  there  ;  but  ftill  the  beft, 

Like  proper  thoughts  in  lofty  language  dreft : 
Where  light,  to  lhades  defcending,  plays,  not 
drives. 

Dies  by  degrees,  and  by  degrees  revives.  70 
Of  various  parts  a  perfe6t  whole  is  wrought : 
Thy  pictures  think,  and  we  divine  their  thought. 

Shakfpeare,  thy  gift,  I  place  before  my  fight ; 
With  awe,  I  alk  his  bleffing  ere  I  write ; 

Ver.  57.  Long  time ]  The  art  of  painting  expired  in  the  year 
580.  It  revived  under  Cimabue  in  1240,  but  it  was  And.  Man¬ 
tegna  who  was  born  in  1431,  and  whole  cartoons  are  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  court,  who  was  the  firft  that  revived  a  true  talte  for  the  an¬ 
tique.  Dr.  J.  Wartos, 
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With  reverence  look  on  his  majedic  face  ;  75 

Proud  to  be  lefs,  but  of  his  godlike  race. 

His  foul  infpires  me,  while  thy  praife  I  write. 
And  I,  like  Teucer,  under  Ajax  fight : 

Bids  thee,  through  me,  be  bold ;  with  daunt- 
lefs  bread 

Contemn  the  bad,  and  emulate  the  bed.  so 
Like  his,  thy  critics  in  the  attempt  are  lod : 
When  mod  they  rail,  know  then,  they  envy 
mod. 

In  vain  they  fnarl  aloof ;  a  noify  croud. 

Like  women's  anger,  impotent  and  loud. 
While  they  their  barren  indudry  deplore,  85 
Pafs  on  fecure,  and  mind  the  goal  before. 

Old  as  the  is,  my  mufe  lhall  march  behind. 
Bear  off  the  blad,  and  intercept  the  wind. 

Our  arts  are  fiders,  though  not  twins  in  birth ; 
For  hymns  were  fung  in  Eden's  happy  earth  : 
But  oh,  the  painter  mufe,  though  lad  in  place. 
Has  feiz’d  the  bleffing  fird,  like  Jacob’s  race. 
Apelles'  art  an  Alexander  found  ; 

And  Raphael  did  with  Leo’s  gold  abound  ;  v 
But  Homer  was  with  barren  laurel  crown'd.  95 1 
Thou  hadd  thy  Charles  a  while,  and  fo  had  I ; 
But  pafs  we  that  unpleadng  image  by. 

Ver.  94.  - with  Leo’s  gold ]  Raphael  flattered  with 

his  pencil.  In  his  Attila,  his  Coronation  of  Charlemagne,  the 
fiege  of  Oflia,  and  King  Pepin,  he  has  reprefented  St.  Leo, 
Leo  III.  Stephen  II.  and  Leo  IV.  with  an  exaft  likenefs  of  Leo 
X.  Dr.  J.  Warton. 
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Rich  in  thyfelf,  and  of  thyfelf  divine ; 

All  pilgrims  come  and  offer  at  thy  fhrine. 

A  graceful  truth  thy  pencil  can  command ;  io« 
The  fair  themfelves  go  mended  from  thy  hand. 
Likenefs  appears  in  every  lineament ; 

But  likenefs  in  thy  work  is  eloquent. 

Though  nature  there  her  true  refemblance  bears, 
A  nobler  beauty  in  thy  piece  appears.  105 
So  warm  thy  work,  fo  glows  the  generous 
frame, 

Flefh  looks  lefs  living  in  the  lovely  dame. 

Thou  paint’d;  as  we  defcribe,  improving  dill, 
When  on  wild  nature  we  ingraft  our  fkill ;  v 
But  not  creating  beauties  at  our  will.  no} 

But  poets  are  confin’d  in  narrower  fpace, 

To  fpeak  the  language  of  their  native  place  : 
The  painter  widely  dretches  his  command ; 
Thy  pencil  fpeaks  the  tongue  of  every  land. 
From  hence,  my  friend,  all  climates  are  your 
own,  n5 

Nor  can  you  forfeit,  for  you  hold  of  none. 

All  nations  all  immunities  will  give 
To  make  you  theirs,  where’er  you  pleafe  to  I 

live;  > 

And  not  feven  cities,  but  the  world  would  1 
drive.  J 

Sure  fome  propitious  planet  then  did  fmile,i2(» 
When  fird  you  were  condu&ed  to  this  ifle  : 
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Our  genius  brought  you  here,  to  inlarge  our 
fame ; 

For  your  good  liars  are  every  where  the  fame. 
Thy  matchlefs  hand,  of  every  region  free. 
Adopts  our  climate,  not  our  climate  thee.  125 
Great  Rome  and  Venice  early  did  impart 
To  thee  the  examples  of  their  wond'rous  art. 
Thofe  mailers  then,  but  feen,  not  underllood, 
With  generous  emulation  fir'd  thy  blood  : 

For  what  in  nature's  dawn  the  child  admir’d, 
The  youth  endeavor’d,  and  the  man  acquir'd. 
If  yet  thou  hall  not  reach’d  their  high  de¬ 
gree, 

'Tis  only  wanting  to  this  age,  not  thee; 

Thy  genius,  bounded  by  the  times,  like  mine,} 
Drudges  on  petty  draughts,  nor  dare  defign  t 
A  more  exalted  work,  and  more  divine.  136  y 
For  what  a  fong,  or  fenfelefs  opera 
Is  to  the  living  labor  of  a  play ; 

Or  what  a  play  to  Virgil’s  work  would  be, 

Such  is  a  fingle  piece  to  hillory.  140 

But  we,  who  life  bellow,  ourfelves  mull  live; 
Kings  cannot  reign,  unlefs  their  fubje6ls  give; 
And  they,  who  pay  the  taxes,  bear  the  rule : 
Thus  thou,  fometimes,  art  forc’d  to  draw  a  fool: 
But  fo  his  follies  in  thy  pofture  link,  145 

The  fenfelefs  idiot  feems  at  lafb  to  think. 

Good  heaven!  that  fots  and  knaves  Ihould  be 
fo  vain, 

To  wilh  their  vile  refemblance  may  remain  ! 
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And  ftand  recorded,  at  their  own  requeft, 
lo  future  days,  a  libel  or  a  jeft  !  15® 

Elfe  lliould  we  fee  your  noble  pencil  trace 
Our  unities  of  a&ion,  time,  and  place  : 

A  whole  compos’d  of  parts,  and  thofe  the  beft, 
With  every  various  chara&er  expreft : 

Heroes  at  large,  and  at  a  nearer  view;  155 
Lefs,  and  at  diftance,  an  ignobler  crew. 

While  all  the  figures  in  one  a6tion  join. 

As  tending  to  complete  the  main  defign. 

More  cannot  be  by  mortal  art  expreft  ; 

But  venerable  age  {hall  add  the  reft.  160 

For  Time  (hall  with  his  ready  pencil  ftand  ; 
.Retouch  your  figures  with  his  ripening  hand ; 
Mellow  your  colors,  and  imbrown  the  teint; 
Add  every  grace,  which  time  alone  can  grant; 
To  future  ages  {hall  your  fame  convey,  165 
And  give  more  beauties  than  he  takes  away. 
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AND 


EPITAPHS, 


TO  THE 


MEMORY  OF  MR.  OLDHAM. 

Farewell,  too  little,  and  too  lately  known, 
Whom  I  began  to  think,  and  call  my  own : 
For  fare  our  fouls  were  near  allied,  and  thine 
Call  in  the  fame  poetic  mould  with  mine. 

One  common  note  on  either  lyre  did  ftrike,  5 
And  knaves  and  fools  we  both  abhorr’d  alike. 
To  the  fame  goal  did  both  our  ftudies  drive ; 
The  laft  fet  out,  the  fooneft  did  arrive. 

Thus  Nifus  fell  upon  the  flippery  place, 

Whilft  his  young  friend  perform’d,  and  won  the 
race.  10 

O  early  ripe  !  to  thy  abundant  ftore 
What  could  advancing  age  have  added  more  ? 

Ver.  1.  Farewell,  too  little ,]  This  (hort  elegy  is  ftnifhed  with 
the  moft  exquifite  art  and  (kill.  Not  an  epithet  or  expreffion 
can  be  changed  tor  a  better.  It  is  alfo  the  molt  harmonious  in 
its  numbers  ot  all  that  this  great  matter  of  harmony  has  pro¬ 
duced.  Oldham’s  Satire  on  the  Jefuits  is  written  with  vigour 
and  energy.  It  is  remarkable  that  Dryden  calls  Oldham  his 
brother  in  fatire,  hinting  that  this  was  the  charadteriftical  turn  of 
both  their  geniufes. 

To  the  fame  goal  did  both  our  ftudies  drive.  Ver.  7. 

Dr.  J.  Wartox, 
3 


▼  OL.  JI, 
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It  might  (what  nature  never  gives  the  young) 
Have  taught  the  numbers  of  thy  native 
tongue. 

But  fatire  needs  not  thofe,  and  wit  will  (hine  15 
Through  the  harlh  cadence  of  a  rugged  line. 

A  noble  error,  and  but  feldom  made, 

When  poets  are  by  too  much  force  betray'd. 
Thy  generous  fruits,  though  gather'd  ere  their'v 
prime,  I 

Still  Ihew'd  a  quicknefs ;  and  maturing  time  20  V 
But  mellows  what  we  write,  to  the  dull  fweets  ft 
of  rhyme.  J 

Once  more,  hail,  and  farewell ;  farewell,  thou 
young, 

But  ah  too  fhort,  Marcellus  of  our  tongue  ! 
Thy  brows  with  ivy,  and  with  laurels  bound  ; 
But  fate  and  gloomy  night  encompafs  thee 
around,  25 


TO  THE 


PIOUS  MEMORY 

OF  THE  ACCOMPLISHED  YOUNG  LADY, 

MRS.  ANNE  KILLIGREW, 


EXCELLENT  IN  THE  TWO  SISTER.  ARTS  01’ 

POESY  AND  PAINTING. 

AN  ODE. 

i. 

Thou  youngeft  virgin-daughter  of  the  (kies, 
Made  in  the  laft  promotion  of  the  bleft ; 

Whofe  palms,  new  pluck’d  from  paradife. 

In  fp reading  branches  more  fublimely  rife, 


Yer.  1.  Thou  youngeft  virgin]  At  length  we  are  arrived  at 
the  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Mrs.  Anne  Killigrew,  which  Dr.  John- 
fon,  by  an  unaccountable  perverfity  of  judgment,  and  want  of 
talte  tor  true  poetry,  has  pronounced  to  be  undoubtedly  th« 
nobleft  Ode  that  our  language  ever  has  produced.  The  firft 
Itanza,  he  fays,  flows  with  a  torrent  of  enthufiafm.  To  a  cool 
and  candid  reader,  it  appears  abfolutely  unintelligible.  Examples 
of  bad  writing,  of  tumid  expreffions,  violent  metaphors,  far- 
fought  conceits,  hyperbolical  adulation,  unnatural  amplifier 
tions,  interfperfed,  as  ufual,  with  fine  lines,  might  be  collected 
from  this  applauded  Ode,  fo  very  inferior  in  all  refpe&s  to  the 

s  2 
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Rich  with  immortal  green  above  the  reft  :  5 

Whether,  adopted  to  fome  neighb’ring  ftar, 
Thou  roll’ft  above  us,  in  thy  wand’ring  race, 
Or,  in  proceffion  fix’d  and  regular, 

Mov’ft  with  the  heaven’s  majeftic  pace ; 

Or,  call’d  to  more  fuperior  blifs,  l® 

Thou  tread’ft,  with  feraphims,  the  vaft  abyfs ; 
Whatever  happy  region  is  thy  place, 

Ceafe  thy  celeftial  fong  a  little  fpace  ; 


divine  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia’s  Day.  But  fueh  a  paradoxical  judg¬ 
ment  cannot  be  wondered  at  in  a  critic,  that  defpifed  the  Lycidas 
of  Wilton,  and  the  Bard  of  Gray.  I  have  been  cenfured,  I  am 
informed,  for  contradicting  fome  of  Johnfon’s  critical  opinions. 
As  I  knew  him  well,  1  ever  refpeCted  his  talents,  and  more  fo  his 
integrity;  but  a  love  of  paradox  and  contradiction,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  was  vanity,  gave  an  unpleafant  tinCture  to  his  manners, 
and  made  his  converfation  boifterous  and  offenfive.  I  often  ufed 
to  tell  the  mild  and  fenfible  Sir  Jolhua  Reynolds,  that  he  and  his 
friends  had  contributed  to  fpoil  Jolmfon,  by  conftantly  and  cow¬ 
ardly  aflenting  to  all  he  advanced  on  any  fubjeCt.  Mr,  Burke 
only  kept  him  in  order,  as  did  Mr.  Beauclerc  alfo,  fometimes  by 
his  playful  wit.  It  was  a  great  pleafure  for  Beauclerc  to  lay 
traps  for  him  to  induce  him  to  oppofe  and  contradict  one  day 
what  he  had  maintained  on  a  former.  Left  the  cenfure  prefumed 
to  be  palled  on  this  Ode  Ihould  be  thought  too  uncandid  ancj 
fevere,  the  reader  is  defired  attentively  to  confider  ftanzas  the 
third,  fixth,  feventh,  ninth,  and  tenth.  In  a  word,  Dryden,  by 
his  inequality,  much  refembles  another  great  genius,  Cafimir, 
of  Poland  ;  who,  in  the  very  rnidlt  of  fome  poetical  ftrokes  in  his 
Ode  on  the  Deluge,  mars  all  by  his  ufpal  mixtures  of  Oyidiart 
puerilities.  After  faying 

■ — - — ■  vacuas  fpatiofa  cete 

Ludunt  per  aulas,  ac  thalamos  pigrae 

Preflere  Phocas ; - 

Comes  this  idle  conceit, 

-  et  refixae 

Ad  pelagus  reditre  Gemmae.  Lib.  iv.  Od. 

Mafon  has  too  much  commended  an  Ode  of  Crhmir  on  the 
iEolian  Harp.  Dr.  J.  VVarton, 
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Thou  wilt  have  time  enough  for  hymns  divine, 
Since  heaven’s  eternal  year  is  thine.  15 

Hear  then  a  mortal  mufe  thy  praife  rehearfe, 

In  no  ignoble  verfe ; 

But  fuch  as  thy  own  voice  did  pra6life  here, 
When  thy  firft  fruits  of  Poefy  were  given  ; 

To  make  thyfelf  a  welcome  inmate  there  :  20 

While  yet  a  young  probationer, 

And  candidate  of  heaven. 


II. 

If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind, 

Our  wonder  is  the  lels  to  find 
A  foul  fo  charming  from  a  ftock  fo  good  ;  25 

Thy  father  was  transfus’d  into  thy  blood : 

So  wert  thou  bom  into  a  tuneful  ftrain, 

An  early,  rich,  and  inexhaufted  vein. 

But  if  thy  pre-exifting  foul 
Was  form’d,  at  firft,  with  myriads  more,  30 
It  did  through  all  the  mighty  poets  roll, 

Who  Greek  or  Latin  laurels  wore, 

And  was  that  Sappho  laft,  which  once  it  was 
before. 

Ver.  33.  And  was  that  Sappho  lajl,  &c.]  Our  author  here 
compliments  Mrs.  Killigrew,  with  admitting  the  do&rine  of 
metempfychofis  and  fuppofmg  the  foul  that  informs  her  body 
to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  Sappho’s,  who  lived  fix  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  Ch rift,  and  was  equally  renowned  for 
poetry  and  love.  She  was  called  the  tenth  Mufe.  Phaon, 
whom  the  loved,  treating  her  with  indifference,  the  jumped  inte 
the  fea,  aud  was  drowned.  Derrick. 
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If  fo,  then  ceafe  thy  flight,  O  heaven-born 
mind  ! 

Thou  haft  no  drofs  to  purge  from  thy  rich 


ore  : 


35 


Nor  can  thy  foul  a  fairer  manfion  find, 
Than  was  the  beauteous  frame  fhe  left  be¬ 


hind  : 


Return  to  fill  or  mend  the  choir  of  thy  celef- 
tial  kind. 


May  we  prefume  to  fay,  that,  at  thy  birth, 
New  joy  was  fprung  in  heaven,  as  well  as  here 


on  earth. 


4Q 


For  fure  the  milder  planets  did  combine 
On  thy  aufpicious  horofcope  to  fhine,  \ 
And  e’en  the  moft  malicious  were  in  trine.  3 
Thy  brother-angels  at  thy  birth 

Strung  each  his  lyre,  and  tun’d  it  high,  45 
That  all  the  people  of  the  fky 
Might  know  a  poetefs  was  born  on  earth. 

And  then,  if  ever,  mortal  ears 
Had  heard  the  mufic  of  the  fpheres. 

And  if  no  cluftering  fwarm  of  bees  50 

On  thy  fweet  mouth  diddl'd  their  golden  dew, 
’Twas  that  fuch  vulgar  miracles 
Heaven  had  not  leifure  to  renew : 

For  all  thy  bleft  fraternity  of  love 
Solemniz’d  there  thy  birth,  and  kept  thy  holy- 
day  above.  55 
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IV. 

O  gracious  God  !  how  far  have  we 
Prophan’d  thy  heavenly  gift  of  poefy  P 
Made  proftitute  and  profligate  the  Mufe, 
Debas'd  to  each  obfcene  and  impious  ufe, 
Whofe  harmony  was  fird  ordain'd  above  6q 
Por  tongues  of  angels,  and  for  hymns  of  love  ? 
O  wretched  we  !  why  were  we  hurry 'd  down 
This  lubrique  and  adulterate  age, 

(Nay  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own) 

To  increafe  the  dreaming  ordures  of  the  ftage? 
What  can  we  fay  to  excufe  our  fecond  fall  ?  6u 
Let  this  thy  vedal,  heaven,  atone  for  all : 

Her  Arethuflan  dream  remains  unfoil'd, 
Unmix’d  with  foreign  filth,  and  undefil’d  ; 

Her  wit  was  more  than  man,  her  innocence  a 
child.  70 

V. 

Art  die  had  none,  yet  wanted  none  ; 

Por  nature  did  that  want  fupply  : 

So  rich  in  treafures  of  her  own, 

She  might  our  boaded  dores  defy  : 

Such  noble  vigour  did  her  verfe  adorn,  75 

That  it  feem’d  borrow'd,  where  'twas  only  born. 
Her  morals  too  were  in  her  bofom  bred, 

By  great  examples  daily  fed, 

What  in  the  bed  of  books,  her  father  s  life,  die 
read. 
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And  to  be  read  herfelf  (be  need  not  fear  ;  so' 
Each  teft,  and  every  light,  her  mufe  will  bear, 
Though  Epictetus  with  his  lamp  were  there. 
E'en  love  (for  love  fometimes  her  mufe  expreft) 
Was  but  a  lambent  flame  which  play’d  about 
her  breaft : 

Light  as  the  vapours  of  a  morning  dream,  85 
So  cold  herfelf,  whilftfhe  fuch  warmth  expreft, 
’Twas  Cupid  bathing  in  Diana’s  ftream. 

VI. 

Born  to  the  fpacious  empire  of  the  Nine, 

One  would  have  thought,  (he  fhould  have  been 
content 

To  manage  well  that  mighty  government ;  90 

But  what  can  young  ambitious  fouls  confine  ? 
To  the  next  realm  fhe  ftretch’d  her  fway,  } 
Eor  Painture  near  adjoining  lay,  > 

A  plenteous  province,  and  alluring  prey.  ) 
A  Chamber  of  Dependencies  was  fram’d,  95 
(As  conquerors  will  never  want  pretence. 

When  arm’d,  to  juftify  the  offence) 

And  the  whole  fief,  in  right  of  poetry,  fhe 
claim’d. 

The  country  open  lay  without  defence  : 

Eor  poets  frequent  inroads  there  had  made,  10? 
And  perfe&ly  could  reprefent 
The  ihape,  the  face,  with  every  lineament. 
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And  all  the  large  domains  which  the  Dumb 
Sifter  fway’d. 

All  bow'd  beneath  her  government, 

Receiv’d  in  triumph  wherefoe’er  (he  went.  105 
Her  pencil  drew,  whate’er  her  foul  defign’d, 
And  oft  the  happy  draught  furpafs’d  the  image 
in  her  mind. 

The  fylvan  fcenes  of  herds  and  flocks, 

And  fruitful  plains  and  barren  rocks, 

Of  (hallow  brooks  that  flow’d  fo  clear,  no 
The  bottom  did  the  top  appear ; 

Of  deeper  too  and  ampler  floods, 

Which,  as  in  mirrors,  Ihew’d  the  woods; 

Of  lofty  trees,  with  facred  {hades, 

And  perfpe6tives  of  pleafant  glades, 

Where  nymphs  of  brighteft  form  appear, 
And  (baggy  fatyrs  (landing  near, 

Which  them  at  once  admire  and  fear. 

The  ruins  too  of  fome  majeftic  piece, 
Boafting  the  power  of  ancient  Rome,  or 
Greece,  120 

Whofe  ftatues,  freezes,  columns,  broken  lie. 
And,  though  defac’d,  the  wonder  of  the  eye  ; 
What  nature,  art,  bold  fifition,  e’er  durft 
frame, 

Her  forming  hand  gave  feature  to  the  name. 
So  ftrange  a  concourfe  ne’er  was  feen  before, 
But  when  the  peopled  ark  the  whole  creation 
bore.  igg 
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VII. 

The  fcene  then  chang’d,  with  bold  erefted 
look 

Our  martial  king  the  fight  with  reverence 
ftrook : 

For  not  content  to  exprefs  his  outward  part, 
Her  hand  call’d  out  the  image  of  his  heart :  is« 
His  warlike  mind,  his  foul  devoid  of  fear, 

His  high-deligning  thoughts  were  figur’d f 
there, 

As  when,  by  magic,  ghofts  are  made  appear. 3 
Our  phoenix  queen  was  pour  tray ’d  too  fo 
bright, 

Beauty  alone  could  beauty  take  fo  right :  135 

Her  drefs,  her  fhape,  her  matchlefs  grace, 
Were  all  obferv’d,  as  well  as  heavenly  face. 
With  fuch  a  peerlefs  majefty  (he  ftands, 

As  in  that  day  fhe  took  the  crown  from  facred 
hands : 

Before  a  train  of  heroines  was  feen,  149 

In  beauty  foremoft,  as  in  rank,  the  queen. 

Thus  nothing  to  her  genius  was  deny’d, 

But  like  a  ball  of  fire  the  further  thrown, 

Still  with  a  greater  blaze  {he  flione, 

And  her  bright  foul  broke  out  on  every  fide.  145 
What  next  fhe  had  defign’d,  heaven  only  knows: 
To  fuch  immoderate  growth  her  conqueft  rofe. 
That  fate  alone  its  progrefs  could  oppofe. 
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Now  all  thofe  charms,  that  blooming  grace, 
The  well-proportion’d  fhape,  and  beauteous  face, 
Shall  never  more  be  feen  by  mortal  eyes ;  151 

In  earth  the  much-lamented  virgin  lies. 

Not  wit,  nor  piety  could  fate  prevent ; 

Nor  was  the  cruel  deftiny  content 
To  finilh  all  the  murder  at  a  blow,  155 

To  fweep  at  once  her  life,  and  beauty  too ; 
But,  like  a  harden’d  felon,  took  a  pride 
To  work  more  mifchievoufly  flow. 

And  plunder’d  firft,  and  then  deftroy’d. 

O  double  facrilege  on  things  divine,  160 

To  rob  the  relick,  and  deface  the  Ihrine  ! 

But  thus  Orinda  dy’d  : 

Heaven,  by  the  fame  difeafe,  did  both  tran- 
flate ; 

As  equal  were  their  fouls,  fo  equal  was  their 
fate. 

IX. 

Mean-time  her  warlike  brother  on  the  feas  165 
His  waving  ftreamers  to  the  winds  difplays, 
And  vows  for  his  return,  with  vain  devotion, 
pays. 

Ver.  162.  But  thus  Orinda  dy’d :]  The  matchlefs  Orinda, 
Mrs.  Katherine  Philips,  was  author  of  a  book  of  poems  publilhed 
in  folio,  and  wrote  feveral  other  things.  She  died  alfo  of  the 
fmall-pox  in  1664,  being  only  thirty-two  years  of  age.  She  was 
a  woman  of  an  indifferent  appearance;  but  of  great  virtue,  tafte, 
and  erudition,  which  endeared  her  to  the  firft  people  of  the  age. 
The  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  Earls  of  Orrery  and  Rofcommon, 
Lady  Corke,  &c.  Mr.  Dryden,  Mr.  Cowley,  &c.  &c.  were  all 
her  friends,  Derrick. 
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Ah,  generous  youth,  that  wifli  forbear, 
The  winds  too  foon  will  waft  thee  here  ! 
Slack  all  thy  fails,  and  fear  to  come,  170 
Alas,  thou  know'll  not,  thou  art  wreck'd  at 
home  ! 

No  more  lhalt  thou  behold  thy  filler's  face, 
Thou  hall  already  had  her  lall  embrace. 

But  look  aloft,  and  if  thou  ken'll  from  far 
Among  the  Pleiads  a  new-kindled  liar,  175 
If  any  fparkles  than  the  rell  more  bright ; 

JTis  Ihe  thatlhines  in  that  propitious  light. 

X. 

When  in  mid-air  the  golden  trump  lhall 
found, 

To  raife  the  nations  under  ground  : 

When  in  the  valley  of  Jehofophat,  iso 
The  judging  God  lhall  clofe  the  book  of  fate ; 
And  there  the  lall  affizes  keep, 

For  thofe  who  wake,  and  thofe  who  deep  i 
When  rattling  bones  together  fly, 

From  the  four  corners  of  the  Iky  ;  135 

When  linews  o'er  the  Ikeletons  are  fpread, 
Thofe  cloth'd  with  flelh,  and  life  infpires  the 
dead ; 

The  facred  poets  firll  (hall  hear  the  found, 

And  foremoll  from  the  tomb  lhall  bound,  (. 
For  they  are  cover’d  with  the  lighted;  ground  ;  j 
And  llraight,  with  in-born  vigour,  on  the  wing. 
Like  mounting  larks,  to  the  new  morning  flng. 
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There  thou,  fweet  faint,  before  the  quire' 
(hall  go, 

As  harbinger  of  heaven,  the  way  to  (how, 

The  way  which  thou  fo  well  haft  learnt 
below.  195- 


UPON  THE  DEATH 


OF  THE 


EARL  OF  DUNDEE# 


UH  laft  and  beft  of  Scots  !  who  didft  maintain 
Thy  country’s  freedom  from  a  foreign  reign ; 
New  people  fill  the  land  now  thou  art  gone, 
New  gods  the  temples,  and  new  kings  the 
throne. 

Scotland  and  thee  did  each  in  other  live  ;  5 

Nor  would’ft  thou  her,  nor  could  fhe  thee  fur- 
vive. 

Farewell,  who  dying  didft  fupport  the  ftate. 
And  couldft  not  fall  but  with  thy  country’s  fate. 

Ver.  1.  Oh  laji  and  heft ]  The  conduct  and  death  of  this 
truly  valiant  chieftain  is  defcribed  with  much  eloquence  and 
animation  in  his  account  of  the  important  battle  at  Killikranky, 
by  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  Memoirs. 
Dundee,  being  wounded  by  a  mufket-ball,  rode  off  the  field,  de¬ 
firing  his  mifchance  to  be  concealed,  and  fainting,  dropped  from 
hishorfe;  as  fo on  as  he  was  recovered,  he  defired  to  be  raifed, 
looked  to  the  field,  and  afked,  “  How  things  went  ?”  Being  told, 
“  All  well then  faid  he,  “  I  am  well,”  and  expired. 

Dr.  J.  Warton. 


ELEONORA; 

A 

PANEGYRICAL  POEM, 

DEDICATED  TO 

THE  MEMORY 

OF  THE  LATE 


COUNTESS  OF  ABINGDON. 


<  •  •  : 


.  Ur  1 


' 


TO 


THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

THE 

EARL  OF  ABINGDON,  &c. 


MY  LORD, 

The  commands, with  which  you  hoiloured  me  fome 
months  ago,  are  now  performed :  they  had  been 
fooner;  but  betwixt  ill  health,  fome  bufinefs,  and 
many  troubles,  I  was  forced  to  defer  them  till  this 
time.  Ovid,  going  to  his  banifhment,  and  writing 
from  on  fhipboard  to  his  friends,  excufed  the  faults 
of  his  poetry  by  his  misfortunes ;  and  told  them,- 
that  good  verfes  never  flow,  but  from  a  ferene  and 
compofed  fpirit.  Wit,  which  is  a  kind  of  Mercury, 
With  wings  fattened  to  his  head  and  heels,  can  fly 
but  flowly  in  a  damp  air.  I  therefore  chofe  rather 
to  obey  you  late  than  ill :  if  at  leatt  I  am  capable  of 
writing  any  thing,  at  any  time,  which  is  worthy  your 
perufal  and  your  patronage.  I  cannot  fay  that  I 
have  efcaped  from  a  fliipwreck ;  but  have  only  gain¬ 
ed  a  rock  by  hard  fwimming ;  where  I  may  pant  a 
while  and  gather  breath  ;  for  the  do6tors  give  me  a 

fad  aflurance,  that  my  difeafe  never  took  its  leave  of 
voi.  ii,  T 
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any  man,  but  with  a  purpofe  to  return.  However, 
my  lord,  I  have  laid  hold  on  the  interval,  and  ma¬ 
naged  the  linall  ftock,  which  age  has  left  me,  to  the 
beft  advantage,  in  performing  this  inconfiderable 
fervice  to  my  lady's  memory.  We,  who  are  priefts 
of  Apollo,  have  not  the  infpiration  when  we  pleafe ; 
but  mult  wait  till  the  god  comes  rufhing  on  us,  and 
invades  us  with  a  fury,  which  we  are  not  able  to  re¬ 
fill  :  which  gives  us  double  itrength  while  the  fit 
continues,  and  leaves  us  languifhing  and  fpent,  at 
its  departure.  Let  me  not  feern  to  boaft,  my  lord, 
for  I  have  really  felt  it  on  this  occafion,  and  prophe- 
fied  beyond  my  natural  power.  Let  me  add,  and 
hope  to  be  believed,  that  the  excellency  of  the  fub- 
ject  contributed  much  to  the  happinefs  of  the  execu¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  the  weight  of  thirty  years  was  taken 
off  me,  while  I  was  writing.  I  fwam  with  the  tide, 
and  the  water  under  me  was  buoyant.  The  reader 
will  eafily  oblerve,  that  I  was  tranfported  by  the 
multitude  and  variety  of  my  fimilitudes ;  which  are 
generally  the  product  of  a  luxuriant  fancy,  and  the 
wantonnefs  of  wit.  Iiad  I  called  in  my  judgment  to 
my  affiftance,  I  had  certainly  retrenched  many  of 
them.  But  I  defend  them  not;  let  them  pafs  for 
beautiful  faults  amongft  the  better  fort  of  critics  :  for 
the  whole  poem,  though  written  in  that  which  they 
call  Heroic  verfe,  is  of  the  Pindaric  nature,  as  well 
in  the  thought  as  the  expreffion ;  and,  as  fuch,  re¬ 
quires  the  fame  grains  of  allowance  for  it.  It  was 
intended,  as  your  lordfiiip  fees  in  the  title,  not  for  an 
elegy,  but  a  panegyric  :  a  kind  of  apotheofis,  in¬ 
deed,  if  a  heathen  word  may  be  applied  to  a  Chrif- 
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tian  life.  And  on  all  occafions  of  praife,  if  we  take 
the  ancients  for  our  patterns,  we  are  bound  by  pre- 
fcription  to  employ  the  magnificence  of  words,  and 
the  force  of  figures,  to  adorn  the  fublimity  of 
thoughts.  Ifocrates  amonglt  the  Grecian  orators, 
and  Cicero,  and  the  younger  Pliny,  amongft  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  have  left  us  their  precedents  for  our  fecurity : 
for  I  think  I  need  not  mention  the  inimitable  Pindar, 
who  ftretches  on  thefe  pinions  out  of  fight,  and  is 
carried  upward,  as  it  were,  into  another  world. 

This,  at  leaft,  my  lord,  I  may  juftly  plead,  that, 
if  I  have  not  performed  fo  well  as  I  think  I  have,  yet 
I  have  ufed  my  belt  endeavours  to  excel  myfelf.  One 
difadvantage  I  have  had ;  which  is,  never  to  have 
known  or  feen  my  lady  :  and  to  draw  the  lineaments 
of  her  mind,  from  the  defeription,  which  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  others,  is  for  a  painter  to  fet  himfelf  at 
work  without  the  living  original  before  him  :  which, 
the  more  beautiful  it  is,  will  be  fo  much  the  more 
difficult  for  him  to  conceive,  when  he  has  only  a  re¬ 
lation  given  him  of  fuch  and  fuch  features  by  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  or  a  friend,  without  the  nice  touches, 
which  give  the  beft  refemblance,  and  make  the  graces 
of  the  picture.  Every  artift  is  apt  enough  to  flatter 
himfelf  (and  I  amongft  the  reft)  that  their  own  ocular 
obfervations  would  have  difeovered  more  perfections, 
at  leaft  others,  than  have  been  delivered  to  them  : 
though  I  have  received  mine  from  the  beft  hands, 
that  is,  from  perfons  who  neither  want  a  juft  under- 
ftanding  of  my  lady’s  worth,  nor  a  due  veneration 
for  her  memory. 
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Doctor  Donne,  the  greateft  wit,  though  not  the 
greateft  poet  of  our  nation,  acknowledges,  that  he 
had  never  feen  Mrs.  Drury,  whom  he  has  made  im¬ 
mortal  in  his  admirable  Anniverfaries.  I  have  had 
the  fame  fortune,  though  1  have  not  fucceeded  to 
the  fame  genius.  However,  I  have  followed  his  foot- 
fteps  in  the  defign  of  his  panegyric ;  which  was  to 
raife  an  emulation  in  the  living,  to  copy  out  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  dead.  And  therefore  it  was,  that  I 
once  intended  to  have  called  this  poem,  The  Pat¬ 
tern  :  and  though,  on  a  fecond  confideration,  I 
changed  the  title  into  the  name  of  the  illuftrious  per- 
fon,  yet  the  defign  continues,  and  Eleonora  is  ftill 
the  pattern  of  charity,  devotion,  and  humility;  of 
the  beft  wife,  the  beft  mother,  and  the  beft  of  friends. 

And  now,  my  lord,  though  I  have  endeavoured 
to  anfwer  your  commands,  yet  I  could  not  anfwer  it 
to  the  world,  nor  to  my  confcience,  if  I  gave  not 
your  lordfhip  my  teftimony  of  being  the  beft  hulband 
now  living :  I  fay  my  teftimony  only ;  for  the  praife 
of  it  is  given  you  by  yourfelf.  They  who  delpife  the 
rules  of  virtue  both  in  their  pradtice  and  their  morals, 
will  think  this  a  very  trivial  commendation.  But  I 
think  it  the  peculiar  happinefs  of  the  Countefs  of 
Abingdon,  to  have  been  fo  truly  loved  by  you,  while 
llie  was  living,  and  fo  gratefully  honoured,  after  file 
was  dead.  Few  there  are  who  have  either  had,  or 
could  have,  fuch  a  lofs ;  and  yet  fewer  who  carried 
their  love  and  conftancy  beyond  the  grave.  The  ex¬ 
teriors  of  mourning,  a  decent  funeral,  and  black  ha¬ 
bits,  are  the  ufual  ftiots  of  common  liufbands  :  and 
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perhaps  their  wives  deferve  no  better  than  to  be 
mourned  with  hypocrify,  and  forgot  with  eafe.  But 
you  have  diftinguifhed  yourfelf  from  ordinary  lovers, 
by  a  real  and  lafting  grief  for  the  deceafed ;  and  by 
endeavouring  to  raife  for  her  the  moft  durable  monu¬ 
ment,  which  is  that  of  verfe.  And  fo  it  would  have 
proved,  if  the  workman  had  been  equal  to  the  work, 
and  your  choice  of  the  artificer  as  happy  as  your  de- 
fign.  Yet,  as  Phidias,  when  he  had  made  the  ftatue 
of  Minerva,  could  not  forbear  to  ingrave  his  own 
name,  as  author  of  the  piece :  fo  give  me  leave  to 
hope,  that,  by  fubfcribing  mine  to  this  poem,  I  may 
live  by  the  goddefs,  and  tranfmit  my  name  to  pofte- 
rity  by  the  memory  of  hers.  ’Tis  no  flattery  to  af- 
fure  your  lordfliip,  that  fhe  is  remembered,  in  the 
prefent  age,  by  all  who  have  had  the  honour  of  her 
converfation  and  acquaintance ;  and  that  I  have  ne¬ 
ver  been  in  any  company  fince  the  news  of  her  death 
was  fir  ft  brought  me,  where  they  have  not  extolled 
her  virtues,  and  even  fpoken  the  fame  things  of  her 
in  profe,  which  I  have  done  in  verfe. 

I  therefore  think  myfelf  obliged  to  thank  your 
lordfliip  for  the  commiffion  which  you  have  given  me : 
how  I  have  acquitted  myfelf  of  it,  muft  be  left  to  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  in  fpite  of  any  proteftation 
which  I  can  enter  againft  the  prefent  age,  as  incom¬ 
petent  or  corrupt  judges.  For  my  comfort,  they 
are  but  Englithmen,  and,  as  fuch,  if  they  think  ill 
of  me  to-day,  they  are  inconftant  enough  to  think 
well  of  me  to-morrow.  And  after  all,  I  have  not 
much  to  thank  my  fortune  that  I  was  born  amongft 
them.  The  good  of  both  flexes  are  fo  few,  in  Eng- 
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land,  that  they  ftand  like  exceptions  againft  general 
rules :  and  though  one  of  them  has  deferved  a  greater 
commendation  than  I  could  give  her,  they  have 
taken  care  that  I  fhould  not  tire  my  pen  with  fre¬ 
quent  exercife  on  the  like  fubjedts ;  that  praifes,  like 
taxes,  fhould  be  appropriated,  and  left  almoft  as  in¬ 
dividual  as  the  perfon.  They  fay,  my  talent  is  fa- 
tire  :  if  it  be  fo,  ’tis  a  fruitful  age,  and  there  is  an 
extraordinary  crop  to  gather.  But  a  fingle  hand  is 
infufiicient  for  fucli  a  harveft :  they  have  fown  the 
dragon’s  teeth  themfelves,  and  ’tis  but  juft  they 
fhould  reap  each  other  in  lampoons.  You,  my  lord, 
who  have  the  charadter  of  honour,  though  ’tis  not 
my  happinefs  to  know  you,  may  ftand  afide,  with 
the  fmall  remainders  of  the  Englilli  nobility,  truly 
fuch,  and,  unhurt  yourfelves,  behold  the  mad  com¬ 
bat.  If  I  have  pleated  you,  and  fome  few  others,  I 
have  obtained  my  end.  You  fee  I  have  dilabled  my- 
felf,  like  an  elected  Speaker  of  the  Houfe :  yet  like 
him  I  have  undertaken  the  charge,  and  find  the  bur¬ 
den  fufficiently  recompenfed  by  the  honour.  Be 
pleafed  to  accept  of  thefe  my  unworthy  labours,  this 
paper  monument;  and  let  her  pious  memory,  which 
I  am  fure  is  facred  to  you,  not  only  plead  the  par¬ 
don  of  my  many  faults,  but  gain  me  your  protedtion, 
which  is  ambitioufly  fought  by, 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordfhip’s 

Moft  obedient  Servant, 
JOHN  HRYDEN. 
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As  when  Tome  great  and  gracious  monarch 
dies, 

Soft  whifpers,  firft,  and  mournful  murmurs  rife 
Among  the  fad  attendants;  then  the  found 
Soon  gathers  voice,  and  fpreads  the  news 
around, 

Through  town  and  country,  till  the  dreadful 
blaft  5 

Is  blown  to  diftant  colonies  at  laft ; 


*  It  appears,  from  the  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Abingdon, 
that  this  poem  was  written  at  his  Lordthip’s  own  defire.  The 
lady  whom  the  poem  aft'eds  to  praife,  was  one  of  the  coheirefles 
of  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Chicheley  in  Ovfordihire,  and  fitter  to  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Anne  Wharton,  a  lady  eminent  for  her  poetical 
genius,  whom  Mr.  Waller  has  celebrated  in  an  elegant  copy  of 
verfes.  Derrick. 

+  The  Earl  is  faid  to  have  given  Dryden  500  guineas  for  this, 
poem,  ToPO% 
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Who,  then,  perhaps,  were  offering  vows  in 
vain, 

For  his  long  life,  and  for  his  happy  reign: 

So  {lowly,  by  degrees,  unwilling  fame 
Did  matchlefs  Eleonora’s  fate  proclaim,  io> 
Till  public  as  the  lofs  the  news  became.  3 
The  nation  felt  it  in  the  extremeft  parts, 

With  eyes  o’erflowing,  and  with  bleeding 
hearts ; 

But  moft  the  poor,  whom  daily  {he  fupply’d, 
Beginning  to  be  fuch,  but  when  flue  dy’d.  15 
For,  while  fhe  liv’d,  they  flept  in  peace  by 
night, 

Secure  of  bread,  as  of  returning  light; 

And  with  fuch  firm  dependence  on  the  day, 
That  need  grew  pamper’d,  and  forgot  to  pray  : 
So  fure  the  dole,  fo  ready  at  their  call,  20 
They  flood  prepar’d  to  fee  the  manna  fall. 
Such  multitudes  fhe  fed,  five  cloth’d,  fhe 
nurft, 

That  die  herfelf  might  fear  her  wanting  firfl. 

Of  her  five  talents,  other  five  fhe  made ; 
Heaven,  that  had  largely  given,  was  largely 
paid :  25 

And  in  few  lives,  in  wonderous  few,  we  find 
A  fortune  better  fitted  to  the  mind. 

Nor  did  her  alms  from  oftentation  fall, 

Or  proud  defire  of  praife ;  the  foul  gave  all ; 
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Unbrib’d  it  gave  ;  or,  if  a  bribe  appear,  30 
No  leis  than  heaven  ;  to  heap  huge  treafures 
there. 

Want  pafs’d  for  merit  at  her  open  door : 
Heaven  faw,  he  fafely  might  increafe  his  poor* 
And  truft  their  fuftenance  with  her  fo  well, 

As  not  to  be  at  charge  of  miracle.  35 

None  could  be  needy,  whom  ihe  faw,  or  knew; 
All  in  the  compafs  of  her  fphere  ihe  drew : 

He,  who  could  touch  her  garment,  was  as  fure. 
As  the  firit  Chriftians  of  the  apoftles’  cure. 

The  diftant  heard,  by  fame,  her  pious  deeds. 
And  laid  her  up  for  their  extremeft  needs  ;  41 
A  future  cordial  for  a  fainting  mind  ; 

For,  what  was  ne’er  refus’d,  all  hop’d  to  find, 
Each  in  his  turn:  the  rich  might  freely  come. 
As  to  a  friend  ;  but  to  the  poor,  ’twas  home.  45 
As  to  fome  holy  houfe  the  affli6ted  came,  -v 
The  hunger-ftarv’d,  the  naked  and  the  lame 
Want  and  difeafes  fled  before  her  name.  y 
For  zeal  like  her’s  her  fervants  were  too  flow;-) 
She  was  the  firft,  where  need  requir’d,  to  go;y 
Herfelf  the  found  refs  and  attendant  too.  51  > 
Sure  ihe  had  guefts  fometimes  to  entertain, 
Guefts  in  difguife,  of  her  great  Mafter’s  train: 
Her  Lord  himfelf  might  come,  for  ought  we 
know ; 

Since  in  a  fervant’s  form  he  liv’d  below : 
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Beneath  her  roof  he  might  be  pleas'd  to  (tay  j 
Or  fome  benighted  angel,  in  his  way. 

Might  eafe  his  wings,  and,  feeing  heaven  ap¬ 
pear 

In  its  bed  work  of  mercy,  think  it  there, 
Where  all  the  deeds  of  charity  and  love  60 
Were  in  as  condant  method,  as  above,  ^ 

All  carry ’d  on  ;  all  of  a  piece  with  theirs  ; 

As  free  her  alms,  as  diligent  her  cares  ;  V 
As  loud  her  prailes,  and  as  warm  her  prayers.} 
Yet  was  (he  not  profufe ;  but  fear’d  to  wade. 
And  wifely  manag’d,  that  the  dock  might  lad 
That  all  might  be  fupply’d,  and  (he  not  grieve, 
When  crowds  appear’d,  (he  had  not  to  relieve; 
Which  to  prevent,  (he  dill  increas’d  her  dore  ; 
Laid  up,  and  fpar’d,  that  fhe  might  give  the 
more.  70 

So  Pharaoh,  or  fome  greater  king  than  he. 
Provided  for  the  feventh  neceffity  : 

Taught  from  above  his  magazines  to  frame ; 
That  famine  was  prevented  ere  it  came. 

Thus  Heaven,  though  all-fufficient,  (hews  a 
thrift  7 5 

In  his  oeconomy,  and  bounds  his  gift : 

Ver.  59 • - think  it  there, 

Where  all  the  deeds  &c.] 

So  the  original  edition  points  the  paffage.  Derrick  places  a 
colon  after  there.  ToDDi 
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Creating,  for  our  day,  one  Angle  light ; 

And  his  reflection  too  fupplies  the  night. 
Perhaps  a  thoufand  other  worlds,  that  lie 
Remote  from  us,  and  latent  in  the  Iky,  so 
Are  lighten'd  by  his  beams,  and  kindly  nurd; 
Of  which  our  earthly  dunghill  is  the  word. 

Now,  as  all  virtues  keep  the  middle  line. 
Yet  fomewhat  more  to  one  extreme  incline. 
Such  was  her  foul ;  abhorring  avarice,  85 
Bounteous,  but  almod  bounteous  to  a  vice: 
Had  the  given  more,  it  had  profufion  been, 
And  turn'd  the  excefs  of  goodnefs  into  fin. 

Thefe  virtues  rais’d  her  fabric  to  the  fky  ; 
For  that,  which  is  next  heaven,  is  charity.  90 
But,  as  high  turrets,  for  their  airy  deep, 
Require  foundations,  in  proportion  deep ; 

And  lofty  cedars  as  far  upward  (hoot, 

As  to  the  nether  heavens  they  drive  the  root : 
So  low  did  her  fecure  foundation  lie,  95 

She  was  not  humble,  but  Humility. 

Scarcely  die  knew  that  fhe  was  great,  or  fair,*) 
Or  wife,  beyond  what  other  women  are,  f 
Or,  which  is  better,  knew,  but  never  durftf 
compare.  } 

For  to  be  confcious  of  what  all  admire,  100 
And  not  be  vain,  advances  virtue  higher. 

But  dill  lhe  found,  or  rather  thought  die  found, 
Her  own  worth  wanting,  other’s  to  abound ; 
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Afcrib’d  above  their  due  to  every  one, 

Unjuft  and  fcanty  to  herfelf  alone.  105 

Such  her  devotion  was,  as  might  give  rules 
Of  fpeculation  to  difputing  fchools, 

And  teach  us  equally  the  fcales  to  hold 
Betwixt  the  two  extremes  of  hot  and  cold  ; 
That  pious  heat  may  moderately  prevail,  no 
And  we  be  warm’d,  but  not  be  fcorch’d  with 
zeal. 

Bulinefs  might  fhorten,  notdifturb,  her  prayer; 
Heaven  had  the  bell,  if  not  the  greater  {hare. 
An  adtive  life  long  orailons  forbids  ; 

Yet  dill  flie  pray’d,  for  (till  (lie  pray’d  by  deeds. 

Her  every  day  was  fabbath ;  only  free  11S 
From  hours  of  prayer,  for  hours  of  charity. 
Such  as  the  Jews  from  fervile  toil  releas’d  ; 
Where  works  of  mercy  were  a  part  of  reft  ; 
Such  as  bleft  angels  exercife  above,  120 

Vary’d  with  facred  hymns  and  adts  of  love: 
Such  fabbaths  as  that  one  fhe  now  enjoys, 

E’en  that  perpetual  one,  which  (lie  employs, 
(For  fuch  viciflitudes  in  heaven  there  are) 

In  praife  alternate,  and  alternate  prayer.  125 
All  this  fhe  pradtis’d  here  ;  that  when  fhe  fprung 
Amidft  the  choirs,  at  the  firft  fight  fiie  fung : 
Sung,  and  was  fung  herfelf  in  angels’  lays; 
For,  praifing  her,  they  did  her  Maker  praife. 
All  offices  of  heaven  fo  well  file  knew,  130 
Before  fiie  came,  that  nothing  there  was  new ; 
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And  {he  was  fo  familiarly  receiv'd, 

As  one  returning,  not  as  one  arriv’d. 

Mufe,  down  again  precipitate  thy  flight : 

For  how  can  mortal  eyes  fuftain  immortal  light? 
But  as  the  fun  in  water  we  can  bear,  136 

Yet  not  the  fun,  but  his  reflexion  there, 

So  let  us  view  her,  here,  in  what  ihe  was. 
And  take  her  image  in  this  watery  glafs  : 

Yet  look  not  every  lineament  to  fee  ;  140 

Some  will  be  call  in  {hades,  and  fome  will  be 
So  lamely  drawn,  you’ll  fcarcely  know,  ’tis 
{he. 

For  where  fuch  various  virtues  we  recite, 

’Tis  like  the  milky-way,  all  over  bright, 

But  fown  fo  thick  with  ftars,  ’tis  undiftin- 
guifh’d  light.  145 

Her  virtue,  not  her  virtues,  let  us  call ; 

For  one  heroic  comprehends  them  all : 

One,  as  a  conftellation  is  but  one, 

Though  ’tis  a  train  of  liars,  that,  rolling  on, 
Ilife  in  their  turn,  and  in  the  zodiac  run :  150 
Ever  in  motion  ;  now  ’tis  Faith  afcends, 

How  Hope,  now  Charity,  that  upward  tends, 
And  downwards  with  diffufive  good  defcends. 

Ver.  142.  So  lamely  drawn,  you'll  fcarcely  know,  &c.]  Der¬ 
rick.  The  original  edition  reads. 

So  lamely  drawn,  you  fcarcely  know,  &c. 


1 

1 


Tqpd, 
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As  in  perfumes  compos'd  with  art  and  coft, 
’Tis  hard  to  fay  what  l’cent  is  uppermoft  ;  155 

Nor  this  part  mufk  or  civet  can  we  call. 

Or  amber,  but  a  rich  refult  of  all ; 

So  (he  was  all  a  fweet,  whofe  every  part, 

In  due  proportion  mix'd,  proclaim'd  the  Ma¬ 
ker’s  art. 

No  Tingle  virtue  we  could  molt  commend,  160 
Whether  the  wife,  the  mother,  or  the  friend  ; 
For  (he  was  all,  in  that  fupreme  degree, 

That  as  no  one  prevailed,  To  all  was  (he. 

The  feveral  parts  lay  hidden  in  the  piece; 

The  occafion  but  exerted  that,  or  this.  16s 
A  wife  as  tender,  and  as  true  withal, 

As  the  firft  woman  was  before  her  fall : 

Made  for  the  man,  of  whom  (lie  was  a  part; 
Made  to  attra6l  his  eyes,  and  keep  his  heart. 

A  fecond  Eve,  but  by  no  crime  accurft;  170 
As  beauteous,  not  as  brittle  as  the  firft. 

Had  ftie  been  firft,  ftill  Paradife  had  been, 

And  death  had  found  no  entrance  by  her  fin. 
So  fhe  not  only  hadpreferv’d  from  ill  174 

Her  Tex  and  ours,  but  liv’d  their  pattern  ftill. 

Love  and  obedience  to  her  lord  fhe  bore  ; 
She  much  obey’d  him,  but  fhe  lov'd  him 
more : 

Not  aw’d  to  duty  by  fuperior  fway, 

But  taught  by  his  indulgence  to  obey. 
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Thus  we  love  god,  as  author  of  our  good  ;  iso 
So  fubje6ts  love  juft  kings,  or  fo  they  fhou’d. 
Nor  was  it  with  ingratitude  return’d  ; 

In  equal  fires  the  blifsful  couple  burn’d  ; 

One  joy  poflefs’d  them  both,  and 
they  mourn’d. 

His  paffion  ftill  improv’d  ;  he  lov’d  fo  faft,  iss 
As  if  he  fear’d  each  day  would  be  her  laft. 

Too  true  a  prophet  to  forefee  the  fate 
That  ftiould  fo  foon  divide  their  happy  date: 
When  he  to  heaven  entirely  muft  reftore 
That  love,  that  heart,  where  he  went  halves 
before.  150 

Yet  as  the  foul  is  all  ih  every  part, 

So  God  and  he  might  each  have  all  her  heart. 

So  had  her  children  too  ;  for  Charity 
Was  not  more  fruitful,  or  more  kind  than  ftie  : 
Each  under  other  by  degrees  they  grew  ;  193 

A  goodly  perfpe6tive  of  diftant  view. 

Anchifes  look’d  not  with  fo  pleas’d  a  face. 

In  numbering  o’er  his  future  Roman  race. 

And  marfhalling  the  heroes  of  his  name, 

As,  in  their  order,  next  to  light  they  came.  200 
Nor  Cybele,  with  half  fo  kind  an  eye, 

Survey’d  her  fons  and  daughters  of  the  fky  ; 

Ver.  180.  — - -  author  of  our  good  ; 

rp,  .  .  Sofubjefts  love  juft  kings,  or  fo  they  fiiou’d.] 

The  original  edition  here  rightly  prints,  for  the  fake  both  of 
the  eye  and  ear  I  fuppofe,  ftiott’d.  Derrick  has  Jhould. 

Todd. 


in  one  grief) 


i 
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Proud,  fhall  I  fay,  of  her  immortal  fruit  ? 

As  far  as  pride  with  heavenly  minds  may  fuiL 
Her  pious  love  excell’d  to  all  fhe  bore ;  205 

New  obje6ts  only  multiply’d  it  more. 

And  as  the  chofen  found  the  pearly  grain 
As  much  as  every  veffel  could  contain  ; 

As  in  the  blifsful  vifion  each  (hall  fhare  y 

As  much  of  glory  as  his  foul  can  bear;  210  C 
So  did  Ihe  love,  and  fo  difpenfe  her  care.  j 
Her  eldeft  thus,  by  confequence,  was  beft, 

As  longer  cultivated  than  the  reft. 

The  babe  had  all  that  infant  care  beguiles. 

And  early  knew  his  mother  in  her  fmiles  :  215 

But  when  dilated  organs  let  in  day 
To  the  young  foul,  and  gave  it  room  to  play. 
At  his  firft  aptnefs,  the  maternal  love 
Thofe  rudiments  of  reafon  did  improve  : 

The  tender  age  was  pliant  to  command  ;  220 

Like  wax  it  yielded  to  the  forming  hand  : 

True  to  the  artificer,  the  laboured  mind 
With  eafe  was  pious,  generous,  juft,  and  kind: 
Soft  for  impreffion,  from  the  firft  prepar’d, 

’Till  virtue  with  long  exercife  grew  hard  :  22 5 

With  every  a6t  confirm’d,  and  made  at  laft 
So  durable  as  not  to  be  effac’d, 

It  turn’d  to  habit ;  and,  from  vices  free, 
Goodnefs  refolv’d  into  neceffity. 

Thus  fix’d  fhe  virtue’s  image,  that’s  her  own, 
’Till  the  whole  mother  in  the  children  (hone ; 
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For  that  was  their  perfedtion  :  (he  was  fuch, 
They  never  could  exprefs  her  mind  too  much. 
So  unexhaufted  her  perfections  were, 

That,  for  more  children,  (he  had  more  to 
fpare ;  235 

For  fouls  unborn,  whom  her  untimely  death 
Depriv’d  of  bodies,  and  of  mortal  breath  ; 

And  (could  they  take  the  impreffions  of  her 
mind) 

Enough  ftill  left  to  fan<5tify  her  kind. 

Then  wonder  not  to  fee  this  foul  extend  24o 
The  bounds,  and  feek  fome  other  felf,  a  friend  : 
As  fwelling  feas  to  gentle  rivers  glide, 

To  feek  repofe,  and  empty  out  the  tide; 

So  this  full  foul,  in  narrow  limits  pent, 

Unable  to  contain  her,  fought  a  vent,  245 
To  iffue  out,  and  in  fome  friendly  breaft 
Difcharge  her  treafures,  and  fecurely  reft  : 

To  Unbofom  all  the  fecrets  of  her  heart, 

Take  good  advice,  but  better  to  impart. 

For  ’tis  the  blifs  of  friendfhip’s  holy  ftate,  250 
To  mix  their  minds,  and  to  communicate; 
Though  bodies  cannot,  fouls  can  penetrate  : 
Fixt  to  her  choice,  inviolably  true, 

And  wifely  choofing,  for  (he  chofe  but  few. 
Some  flie  muft  have  ;  but  in  no  one  could  find 
A  tally  fitted  for  fo  large  a  mind.  256 

The  fouls  of  friends  like  kings  in  progrefsare; 
Still  in  their  own,  though  from  the  palace  far; 

VOL.  II.  U 
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Thus  her  friend’s  heart  her  country  dwelling 
was, 

A  fweet  retirement  to  a  coarfer  place  ;  260 

Where  pomp  and  ceremonies  entered  not, 
Where  greatnefs  was  Hiu t  out,  and  bulinefs 
well  forgot. 

This  is  the  imperfeft  draught ;  but  Ihort  asN 
far  L 

As  the  true  height  and  bignefs  of  a  flar  i 

Exceeds  the  meafures  of  the  altronomer.  265-^ 
She  (bines  above,  we  know  ;  but  in  what  place, 
How  near  the  throne, '  and  heaven’s  imperial 
face, 

By  our  weak  optics  is  but  vainly  guell ; 
Diftance  and  altitude  conceal  the  reft. 

Though  all  thefe  rare  endowments  of  the 
mind  270 

Were  in  a  narrow  fpace  of  life  confin’d, 

The  figure  was  with  full  perfe6tion  crown’d  ; 
Though  not  fo  large  an  orb,  as  truly  round. 

As  when  in  glory,  through  the  public  place. 
The  fpoils  of  conquer’d  nations  were  to  pafs,  27$ 
And  but  one  day  for  triumph  was  allow’d. 

The  conful  was  conftrain’d  his  pomp  to  crowd ; 
And  fo  the  fwift  proceftion  hurry’d  on, 

That  all,  though  not  diftin&ly,  might  be 

(bown : 

So  in  the  ftraiten’d  bounds  of  life  confin  d,  280 
She  gave  but  glimpfes  of  her  glorious  mind  : 
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And  multitudes  of  virtues  pafs’d  along  ; 

Each  preffing  foremoft  in  the  mighty  throng, 
Ambitious  to  be  feen,  and  then  make  room 
For  greater  multitudes  that  were  to  come.  285 
Yet  unemploy’d  no  minute  flip’d  away  ; 
Moments  were  precious  in  fo  Ihort  a  ftay. 

The  hafte  of  heaven  to  have  her  was  fo  great, 
That  fome  were  fingle  a6ts,  though  each  corn- 
pleat  ; 

But  every  a 61  ftood  ready  to  repeat.  290 
Her  fellow-faints  with  buly  care  will  look 
For  her  bleft  name  in  fate’s  eternal  book ; 

And,  pleas’d  to  be  outdone,  with  joy  will  fee 
Numberlefs  virtues,  endlefs  charity: 

But  more  will  wonder  at  fo  fhort  an  age,  295 
To  find  a  blank  beyond  the  thirtieth  page: 
And  with  a  pious  fear  begin  to  doubt 
The  piece  imperfeft,  and  the  reft  torn  out. 

But  ’twas  her  Saviour’s  time ;  and,  could  there  be 
A  copy  near  the  original,  ’twas  (he.  300 

As  precious  gums  are  not  for  lafting  fire. 
They  but  perfume  the  temple,  and  expire : 

So  was  fhe  foon  exhal’d,  and  vamfh’d  hence  ; 

A  fhort  fweet  odour,  of  a  vaft  expence. 

She  vanifh’d,  we  can  fcarcely  fay  fhe  dy’d  ;  305 
For  but  a  now  did  heaven  and  earth  divide  : 
She  pafs’d  ferenely  with  a  fingle  breath  ; 

This  moment  perfeft;  health,  the  next  was 
death: 
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One  figh  did  her  eternal  blifs  affure  ; 

So  little  penance  needs,  when  fouls  are  almoft 
pure.  sio 

As  gentle  dreams  our  waking  thoughts  pur- 
fue ; 

Or,  one  dream  pafs'd,  we  Hide  into  a  new  ; 

So  clofe  they  follow,  luch  wild  order  keep, 

We  think  ourfelves  awake,  and  are  afleep: 

So  foftly  death  fucceeded  life  in  her  :  315 

She  did  but  dream  of  heaven,  and  Hie  was 
there. 

No  pains  Ihe  fuffer'd,  nor  expir’d  with  noife; 
Her  foul  was  whifper’d  out  with  God's  dill 
voice ; 

As  an  old  friend  is  beckon'd  to  a  feaft. 

And  treated  like  a  long-familiar  gueft.  320 
He  took  her  as  he  found,  but  found  her  fo, 

As  one  in  hourly  readinefs  to  go : 

E’en  on  that  day,  in  all  her  trim  prepar'd  ; 

As  early  notice  flie  from  heaven  had  heard, 
And  fome  defcending  courier  from  above  326 
Had  given  her  timely  warning  to  remove  ; 

Or  counfell’d  her  to  drefs  the  nuptial  room, 
For  on  that  night  the  bridegroom  was  to 
come, 

Ver.  325.  - defcending  courier]  The  original  edition  by  a 

laughable  errour  of  the  prefs — defcending  courtier. 

Topd. 
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He  kept  his  hour,  and  found  her  where  (he 
lay 

Cloth’d  all  in  white,  the  livery  of  the  day :  330 
Scarce  had  (he  finn’d  in  thought,  or  word,  or 
a£t ; 

Unlefs  omiffions  were  to  pafs  for  fa6t: 

That  hardly  death  a  confequence  could  draw, 
To  make  her  liable  to  nature’s  law. 

And,  that  Ihe  dy’d,  we  only  have  to  lhow  33 5 
The  mortal  part  of  her  fhe  left  below : 

The  reft,  fo  fmooth,  fo  fuddenly  Ihe  went. 
Look’d  like  tranflation  through  the  firma¬ 
ment. 

Or,  like  the  fiery  car  on  the  third  errand 
fent. 

O  happy  foul !  if  thou  canft  view  from  high,  340 
Where  thou  art  all  intelligence,  all  eye, 

If  looking  up  to  God,  or  down  to  us. 

Thou  find’ft  that  any  way  be  pervious. 

Survey  the  ruins  of  thy  houfe,  and  fee 
Thy  widow’d,  and  thy  orphan  family  :  345 

Look  on  thy  tender  pledges  left  behind  ; 

And,  if  thou  canft  a  vacant  minute  find 


Ver.  341.  Where  thou  art  all  intelligence,  all  eye,"\  Dryden 
perhaps  had  in  memory  his  matter's  defcription  of  fpirits,  Par. 
L.  B.  vi.  350. 


“  All  heart  they  live,  all  head,  all  eye,  all  ear, 

“  All  iutelleft,  all  fenfe - ”  Todb, 
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From  heavenly  joys,  that  interval  afford 
To  thy  fad  children,  and  thy  mourning  lord. 
See  how  they  grieve,  midaken  in  their  love,  350 
And  fhed  a  beam  of  comfort  from  above  ; 

Give  them,  as  much  as  mortal  eyes  can  bear, 
A  tranfient  view  of  thy  full  glories  there  ; 

That  they  with  moderate  forrow  may  fudain 
And  mollify  their  Ioffes  in  thy  gain.  355 

Or  elfe  divide  the  grief ;  for  fuch  thou  wert,  } 
That  fhould  not  all  relations  bear  a  part,  > 
It  were  enough  to  break  a  {ingle  heart.  \ 

Let  this  fuflfjce  :  nor  thou,  great  faint,  refufe 
This  humble  tribute  of  no  vulgar  mufe  :  360 

Who,  not  by  cares,  or  wants,  or  age  depred, 
Stems  a  wild  deluge  with  a  dauntlefs  bread: ; 
And  dares  to  fing  thy  praifes  in  a  clime 
Where  vice  triumphs,  and  virtue  is  a  crime ; 
Where  e'en  to  draw  the  pidure  of  thy  mind, 

Is  fatire  on  the  mod  of  human  kind  :  366 

Take  it,  while  yet  'tis  praife ;  before  my  rage, 
Unfafelyjud,  break  loofe  on  this  bad  age; 

So  bad,  that  thou  thyfelf  hadd  no  defence 
From  vice,  but  barely  by  departing  hence.  370 
Be  what,  and  where  thou  art :  to  wifh  thy 
place. 

Were,  in  the  bed,  prefumption  more  than 
grace. 

Thy  relics,  (fuch  thy  works  of  mercy  are) 
Have,  in  this  poem,  been  my  holy  care., 
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As  earth  thy  body  keeps,  thy  foul  the  Iky,  375 
So  fhall  this  verfe  preferve  thy  memory; 

For  thou  fhalt  make  it  live,  becaufe  it  lings 
of  thee. 

Ver.  277.  For  thou Jhalt  make]  Our  author  owned  he  did  not 
know  the  perfon  on  whom  he  wrote  this  long  panegyric.  This 
muft  be  his  excufe  for  the  coldnefs  and  infipidity  of  the  piece. 

Dr.  J.  Warton. 


OX  THE  DEATH  OP 


A  M  Y  N  T  A  S. 

A  PASTORAL  ELEGY. 

’Twas  on  a  joylefs  and  a  gloomy  morn, 
Wet  was  the  grafs,  and  hung  with  pearls  the 
thorn ; 

When  Damon,  who  defign'd  to  pafs  the  day 
With  hounds  and  horns,  and  chafe  the  flying 
prey,  4 

Rofe  early  from  his  bed ;  but  foon  he  found  } 
The  welkin  pitch'd  with  fullen  clouds  around,? 
An  eaftern  wind,  and  dew  upon  the  ground.  3 
Thus  while  he  Hood,  and  fighing  did  furvey 
The  fields,  and  curft  the  ill  omens  of  the  day, 
He  faw  Menalcas  come  with  heavy  pace ;  10 

Wet  were  his  eyes,  and  chearlefs  was  his  face  : 
He  wrung  his  hands,  diftra&ed  with  his  care, 
And  fent  his  voice  before  him  from  afar. 

Return,  he  cry'd,  return,  unhappy  fwain, 

The  fpungy  clouds  are  fill'd  with  gathering  rain: 
The  promife  of  the  day  not  only  crofs’d,  16 
But  e’en  the  fpring,  the  fpring  itfelf  is  loft. 
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Amyntas — oh  ! — he  could  not  fpeak  the  reft, 
Nor  needed,  for  prefaging  Damon  guefs’d. 
Equal  with  heaven  young  Damon  lov'd  the  boy. 
The  boaft  of  nature,  both  his  parents*  joy.  21 
His  graceful  form  revolving  in  his  mind ; 

So  great  a  genius,  and  a  foul  fo  kind, 

Gave  fad  aflurance  that  his  fears  were  true  ; 
Too  well  the  envy  of  the  gods  he  knew  :  25 

For  when  their  gifts  too  lavifhly  are  plac'd, 
Soon  they  repent,  and  will  not  make  them  laft. 
For  fure  it  was  too  bountiful  a  dole, 

The  mother’s  features,  and  the  father's  foul. 
Then  thus  he  cry’d :  The  morn  befpoke  the 
news :  30 

The  morning  did  her  chearful  light  diffufe  : 
But  fee  how  fuddenly  fhe  chang'd  her  face, 
And  brought  on  clouds  and  rain,  the  day's 
difgrace ; 

Juft  fuch,  Amyntas,  was  thy  promis'd  race. 
What  charms  adorn'd  thy  youth,  where  nature 
fmil'd,  35 

And  more  than  man  was  given  us  in  a  child  ! 
His  infancy  was  ripe:  a  foul  fublime 
In  years  fo  tender  that  prevented  time : 

Heaven  gave  him  all  at  once  ;  then  fnatch'd^ 
away,  I 

Ere  mortals  all  his  beauties  could  furvey :  40  > 

Juft  like  the  flower  that  buds  and  withers  in  a  I 

day.  J 
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MENALCAS. 

The  mother,  lovely,  though  with  grief  op- 
pred, 

Reclin’d  his  dying  head  upon  her  bread:. 

The  mournful  family  flood  all  around; 

One  groan  was  heard,  one  univerfal  found  : 

All  were  in  floods  of  tears  and  endlefs  forrowi 
drown’d.  46 

, 

So  dire  a  fadnefs  fat  on  every  look, 

E’en  Death  repented  he  had  given  the  flroke. 
He  griev’d  his  fatal  work  had  been  ordain’d, 
But  promis’d  length  of  life  to  thofe  who  yet  re« 


main’d. 


50 


The  mother’s  and  her  elded  daughter’s  grace. 
It  feems,  had  brib’d  him  to  prolong  their  fpace. 
The  father  bore  it  with  undaunted  foul, 

Bike  one  who  durd  his  dediny  controul : 

Yet  with  becoming  grief  he  bore  his  part,  55 
Refign’d  his  fon,  but  not  refign’d  his  heart. 
Patient  as  Job ;  and  may  he  live  to  fee, 

Like  him,  a  new  increafing  family ! 

DAMON. 

Such  is  my  wifh,  and  fuch  my  prophecy, 

For  yet,  my  friend,  the  beauteous  mould  re¬ 
mains  ;  6o 

Long  may  fhe  exercife  her  fruitful  pains  ! 

But,  ah  !  with  better  hap,  and  bring  a  race 
More  lading,  and  endu’d  with  equal  grace  ! 
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Equal  (he  may,  but  farther  none  can  go  : 

For  he  was  all  that  was  exaft  below.  65 

MENALCAS. 

Damon,  behold  yon  breaking  purple  cloud  ; 
Hear'ft  thou  not  hymns  and  fongs  divinely 
loud  ? 

There  mounts  Amyntas ;  the  young  cherubs 
play 

About  their  godlike  mate,  and  ling  him  on  his 
way. 

He  cleaves  the  liquid  air,  behold,  he  flies,  70 
And  every  moment  gains  upon  the  Ikies. 

The  new-come  gueft  admires  the  aetherial  ftate. 
The  faphir  portal,  and  the  golden  gate ; 

And  now  admitted  in  the  Ihining  throng, 

He  Ihows  the  paflport  which  he  brought  along. 
His  paflport  is  his  innocence  and  grace,  76 
Well  known  to  all  the  natives  of  the  place. 

Now  ling,  ye  joyful  angels,  and  admire 
Your  brother's  voice  that  comes  to  mend  your 
quire : 

Sing  you,  while  endlefs  tears  our  eyes  bellow  ; 
For  like  Amyntas  none  is  left  below.  81 

Ver.  81.  For  like  Amyntas ]  This  paftoral  is  very  unworthy 
of  our  author.  Dr.  J.  VVarton. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A 


VERY  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 


HE  who  could  view  the  book  of  deftiny. 

And  read  whatever  there  was  writ  of  thee, 

O  charming  youth,  in  the  firft  opening  page, 
So  many  graces  in  fo  green  an  age, 

Such  wit,  fuch  modefty,  fuch  ftrength  of  mind, 
A  foul  at  once  fo  manly,  and  fo  kind ;  6 

Would  wonder,  when  he  turn’d  the  volume  o’er, 
And  after  fome  few  leaves  Ihould  find  no  more, 
Nought  but  a  blank  remain,  a  dead  void  fpace, 
A  ftep  of  life  that  promis’d  fuch  a  race.  10 
We  muft  not,  dare  not  think,  that  Heaven 
began 

A  child,  and  could  not  finilh  him  a  man ; 
.Reflecting  what  a  mighty  (tore  was  laid 
Of  rich  materials,  and  a  model  made  : 

The  coft  already  furnilh’d  ;  fo  bellow’d,  15 
As  more  was  never  to  one  foul  allow’d  : 

Yet  after  this  profufion  fpent  in  vain. 

Nothing  but  mouldering  alhes  to  remain, 

I  guefs  not,  left  I  fpiit  upon  the  lhelf, 

Yet  durft  I  guefs,  Heaven  kept  it  for  himfelf ; 
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And  giving  us  the  ufe,  did  foon  recat,  21 
Ere  we  could  fpare,  the  mighty  principal. 

Thus  then  he  difappear’d,  was  rarify’d  ; 

For  ’tis  improper  fpeech  to  fay  he  dy’d  : 

He  was  exhal’d  ;  his  great  Creator  drew  25 
His  fpirit,  as  the  fun  the  morning  dew. 

’Tis  fin  produces  death  ;  and  he  had  none, 

But  the  taint  Adam  left  on  every  fon. 

He  added  not,  he  was  fo  pure,  fo  good, 

’Twas  but  the  original  forfeit  of  his  blood  :  30 

And  that  fo  little,  that  the  river  ran 
More  clear  than  the  corrupted  fount  began. 
Nothing  remain’d  of  the  firft  muddy  clay  ; 

The  length  of  courfe  had  wafh’d  it  in  the  way : 
So  deep,  and  yet  fo  clear,  we  might  behold  33 
The  gravel  bottom,  and  that  bottom  gold. 

As  fuch  we  lov’d,  admir’d,  almoft  ador’d, 

Gave  all  the  tribute  mortals  could  afford. 
Perhaps  we  gave  fo  much,  the  powers  above 
Grew  angry  at  our  fuperftitious  love  :  40 

For  when  we  more  than  human  homage  pay, 
The  charming  caufe  is  jufily  fnatch’d  away. 

Thus  was  the  crime  not  his,  but  ours  alone 
And  yet  we  murmur  that  he  went  fo  foon ;  44  > 
Though  miracles  are  fhort  and  rarely  fhown.  3 
Learn  then,  ye  mournful  parents,  and  divide 
That  love  in  many,  which  in  one  was  ty’d. 
That  individual  bleffingis  no  more, 

But  multiply ’d  in  your  remaining  llore.  49 
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The  flame's  difpers’d,  but  does  not  all  expire  ; 
The  fparkles  blaze,  though  not  the  globe  of 
fire.  51 

Love  him  by  parts,  in  all  your  numerous  race. 
And  from  thofe  parts  torm  one  collected  grace  ; 
Then,  when  you  have  refin'd  to  that  degree, 
Imagine  all  in  one,  and  think  that  one  is  he.  5$ 


UPON 


YOUNG  MR.  ROGERS, 

OF 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Of  gentle  blood,  his  parents’  only  treafure. 
Their  lafting  forrow,  and  their  vanifli’d  plea- 
fure, 

Adorn’d  with  features,  virtues,  wit,  and  grace, 
A  large  provifion  for  fo  (hort  a  race; 

More  moderate  gifts  might  have  prolong’d  his 
date,  s 

Too  early  fitted  for  a  better  Rate  ; 

But,  knowing  heaven  his  home,  to  fhun  delay. 
He  leap’d  o’er  age,  and  took  the  (horteft  way. 


©X  THE  DEATH  OP 


MR.  PURCELL. 

SET  TO  MUSIC  BY  DR.  BLOW, 

I. 

JfyjARK  how  the  lark  and  linnet  ling  ; 

With  rival  notes 

They  ftrain  their  warbling  throats, 

To  welcome  in  the  fpring. 

But  in  the  clofe  of  night, 

When  Philomel  begins  her  heavenly  lay, 

They  ceafe  their  mutual  fpite, 

Drink  in  her  muiic  with  delight, 

And,  lift’ning,  lilently  obey. 

II. 

So  ceas’d  the  rival  crew,  when  Purcell  came ; 
They  fung  no  more,  or  only  fung  his  fame  :  n 
Struck  dumb,  they  all  admir’d  the  godlike  man : 
The  godlike  man, 

Alas  !  too  foon  retired, 

As  he  too  late  began.  3  5 
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We  beg  not  hell  oar  Orpheus  to  reltore  : 

Had  he  been  there, 

Their  fo  vereign's  fear 

______  O 

Had  fent  him  back  before. 

The  power  of  harmony  too  well  they  knew  :  20 
He  long  ere  this  had  tun'd  their  jarring  fphere, 
And  left  no  hell  below. 

III. 

The  heavenly  choir,  who  heard  his  notes  from 
high, 

Let  down  the  fcale  of  mufic  from  thefky  : 

They  handed  him  along,  25 

And  all  the  way  he  taught,  and  all  the  way 
they  fung. 

Ye  brethren  of  the  lyre,  and  tuneful  voice, 
Lament  his  lot ;  but  at  your  own  rejoice  : 

Now  live  fecure,  and  linger  out  your  days ; 

The  gods  are  pleas'd  alone  with  Purcell’s  lays, 
Nor  know  to  mend  their  choice,  si 


EPITAPH 


ON  THE 


LADY  WHITMORE 


-J9 


Fair,  kind,  and  true,  a  treafure  each  alone, 
A  wife,  a  miftrefs,  and  a  friend  in  one, 

Reft  in  this  tomb,  rais’d  at  thy  hufband’s  coft, 
Here  fadly  fumming,  what  he  bad,  and  loft. 

Come,  virgins,  ere  in  equal  bands  ye  join,  $ 
Come  firft,  and  offer  at  her  facred  fhrine ; 
Pray  but  for  half  the  virtues  of  this  wife, 
Compound  for  all  the  reft,  with  longer  life  ; 
And  wifh  your  vows,  like  hers,  may  be  return’d. 
So  lov’d  wRen  living,  and  when  dead  fo 


mourn’d. 


10 


EPITAPH 


ON 

SIR  PALMES  FAIRBONE’S  TOMB 

IN 

WESTMINSTER- ABBEY. 

Sacred  to  the  immortal  memory  of  Sir  Palmes  Fairbone, 
Knight,  Governor  of  Tangier;  in  execution  of  which  com¬ 
mand,  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  fhot  from  the 
Moors,  then  befieging  the  town,  in  the  forty-fixth  year  of 
Ills  age.  Oftober  24,  1680. 

facred  relics,  which  your  marble  keep, 
Here,  undifturb’d  by  wars,  in  quiet  deep: 
Difcharge  the  truft,  which,  when  it  was  be¬ 
low, 

Fairbone’s  undaunted  foul  did  undergo. 

And  be  the  town’s  Palladium  from  the  foe.  5 
Alive  and  dead  thefe  walls  he  will  defend  : 
Great  a6tions  great  examples  muft  attend. 

The  Candian  fiege  his  early  valour  knew, 

Where  Turkilh  blood  did  his  young  hands 
brue. 

x  2 
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From  thence  returning  with  deferv’d  applaufe,A 
Againlt  the  Moors  his  well-fleth’d  fword  hef 
draws ;  1 1  ^ 

The  fame  the  courage,  and  the  fame  the  caufe.3 
His  youth  and  age,  his  life  and  death,  com-' 
bine, 

As  in  fome  great  and  regular  defign, 

All  of  a  piece  throughout,  and  all  divine.  15 
Still  nearer  heaven  his  virtues  {hone  more' 
bright, 

Like  rifing  flames  expanding  in  their  height; 
The  martyrs  glory  crown’d  the  foldier’s  fight. 
More  bravely  Britifh  general  never  fell, 

Nor  general’s  death  was  e’er  reveng’d  fo  well; 
Which  his  pleas’d  eyes  beheld  before  their 
clofe,  21 

Follow’d  by  thoufand  vi&ims  of  his  foes. 

To  his  lamented  lofs  for  time  to  come 
His  pious  widow  confecrates  this  tomb. 


UNDER 


MR.  MILTON’S  PICTURE, 

BEFORE  HIS  PARADISE  LOST. 

Three  Poets  in  three  diftant  ages  born, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England,  did  adorn. 

The  firft,  in  loftinefs  of  thought  furpafs’d  ; 

The  next,  in  majefty ;  in  both  the  laft. 

The  force  of  nature  cou’d  no  further  go  ;  5 

To  make  a  third,  the  join’d  the  former  two. 


Ver.  1.  Three  Poets]  If  any  other  proof  was  wanting  of  the 
high  refped  and  veneration  which  our  poet  entertained  of  the 
fuperior  genius  of  Milton,  thefe  fix  nervous  lines  will  for  ever 
remain  as  a  ftrong  and  indisputable  teftimony.  They  are  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  an  anecdote  communicated  by  Richardfon,  that, 
the  earl  of  Dorfet,  having  fent  the  Paradife  Loft  to  Dryden, 
when  he  returned  the  book,  he  faid,“  This  man  cuts  us  all  out/ 
and  the  ancients  too.’'  I  cannot  therefore  be  induced  to  think 
that  Dryden  himfelf  would  have  been  pleafed  with  the  prefer¬ 
ence  Johnfon  endeavours  to  give  him  to  Milton,  efpecially  after 
faying  (in  exprefs  contradiction  to  Addifon)  that  Milton  wrote 
no  language,  but  formed  a  Babylonifii  dialed,  harfli  and  bar¬ 
barous.  He  adds,  that  with  refped  to  Engliih  poetry,  Dryden 

Lateritiam  invcnit,  marmoream  reliquit. 

Milton  moil  afiuredly  did  not  build  his  lofty  rhime  with  coarfe 
and  periihable  brick,  but  with  the  moft  coftly  and  durable  por¬ 
phyry  ;  nor  would  Dryden  have  thanked  Johnfon  for  faying  in 
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another  place,  that  “  From  his  contemporaries  he  was  in  no  dan •> 
ger  ;  that  he  Jlood  in  the  higheji  place ;  and  that  there  was  no  name 
above  his  own.” 

_  The  genius  of  Milton  is  univerfally  allowed  ;  but  I  am  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  his  tafte  and  judgment  were  equally  excellent :  wit- 
nefs  the  majefty  with  which  he  has  drawn  the  figure  of  Satan, 
fo  different  from  what  his  favorite  Dante  had  done,  who  was  fo 
likely  to  dazzle  and  miflead  him,  and  who  has  fo  flrangely  mixed 
the  grotefque  with  the  great.  Satan,  fays  Dante  in  the  In¬ 
ferno,  had  a  vail  and  moft  gigantic  appearance ;  he  flood  up  to 
his  middle  in  ice,  eagerly  trying  to  difentangle  himfelf,  and  for 
that  purpofe  violently  flapping  his  huge  leathern  wings.  He  has 
three  different  faces,  a  livid,  a  black,  and  a  fcarlet  one.  He 
has  fix  blood-fhot  eyes;  three  mouths  that  pour  forth  torrents 
of  blood ;  and  in  each  mouth  he  holds  a  Tinner.  This  is  not,  like 
Milton’s,  the  figure  of  an  archangel  fallen.  The  Satan  in  the 
Davideis  difgraces  Cowley.  Dr.  J.  Warton. 


ON  THE 


MONUMENT 

OF  A 

FAIR  MAIDEN  LADY, 

WHO  DYED  AT  BATH,  AND  IS  THERE  INTERRED  *. 

Below  this  marble  monument  is  laid 
All  that  heaven  wants  of  this  celeftial  maid. 
Preferve,  O  facred  tomb,  thy  truft  confign'd 
The  mold  was  made  on  purpofe  for  the  mind : 
And  (he  would  lofe,  if,  at  the  latter  day,  5 
One  atom  could  be  mix’d  of  other  clay. 

Such  were  the  features  of  her  heavenly  face, 
Her  limbs  were  form’d  with  fuch  harmonious 


*  This  Lady  is  interred  in  the  Abbey-church.  The  epitaph 
is  on  a  white  marble  ltone  fixed  in  the  wall,  together  with  this 
inftription :  “  Here  lies  the  body  of  Mary,  third  daughter  of 
“  Richard  Frampton  of  Moreton  in  Dorfetlhire,  Efq;  and  of 
“  Jane  his  wife,  l'ole  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Coffington  ofFount- 
“  hill  in  Wilts,  who  was  born  January  1,  1676,  and  died  after 
“  feven  weeks  illnefs  on  the  6’th  of  Septmber,  l6£)8. 

“  This  monument  was  erected  by  Catharine  Frampton,  her  le- 
“  cond  lifter  and  executrix,  in  teftimony  of  her  grief,  affe&ion, 
“  and  gratitude."  Derrick. 
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So  faultlefs  was  the  frame,  as  if  the  whole 
Had  been  an  emanation  of  the  foul ;  10 

Which  her  own  inward  lymmetry  reveal'd  ; 
And  like  a  pi6lure  (hone,  in  glafs  anneal’d. 

Or  like  the  fun  eclips'd*  with  (haded  light: 

Too  piercing,  elfe,  to  be  fuftain’d  by  fight. 

Each  thought  was  vifible  that  roll’d  within :  15 
As  through  a  cryftal  cafe  the  figur’d  hours  are 
leen. 

And  heaven  did  this  tranfparent  veil  provide, 
Becaufe  the  had  no  guilty  thought  to  hide. 

All  white,  a  virgin-faint,  the  fought  the  Ikies  : 
For  marriage,  though  it  fullies  not,  it  dyes.  20 
High  though  her  wit,  yet  humble  was  her-\ 
mind ;  I 

As  if  fiie  could  not,  or  fiie  would  not  find  > 
How  much  her  worth  tranfcended  all  her  I 
kind,  3 

Yet  fiie  had  learn'd  fo  much  of  heaven  below, 
That  when  arriv’d,  fiie  fcarce  had  more  to 
know :  25 

But  only  to  refrelh  the  former  hint ; 

And  read  her  Maker  in  a  fairer  print. 

So  pious,  as  fhe  had  no  time  to  fpare 
For  human  thoughts,  but  was  confin'd  to 
prayer. 

Yet  in  fuch  charities  fiie  pafs'd  the  day,  30 

’Twas  wond’rous  how  fiie  found  an  hour  to  pray. 
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A  foul  fo  calm,  it  knew  not  ebbs  or  flows, 
Which  paffion  could  but  curl,  not  difcompofe. 
A  female  foftnefs,  with  a  manly  mind  : 

A  daughter  duteous,  and  a  fifter  kind  :  35  v 

In  ficknefs  patient,  and  in  death  refign'd.  ) 


EPITAPH 


ON 

MRS.  MARGARET  P ASTON, 

OF 

BURNINGHAM  IN  NORFOLK. 


So  fair,  fo  young,  fo  innocent,  fo  fweet, 

So  ripe  a  judgment,  and  fo  rare  a  wit, 

Require  at  leatl  an  age  in  one  to  meet. 

In  her  they  met ;  but  long  they  could  not  ftay, 
Twas  gold  too  fine  to  mix  without  allay.  s 
Heaven's  image  was  in  her  fo  well  expreft, 

Her  very  fight  upbraided  all  the  reft; 

Too  juftly  ravilh'd  from  an  age  like  this, 

Now  fhe  is  gone,  the  world  is  of  a  piece. 


CN  THE 


MONUMENT 

OF  THE 

MARQUIS  OF  WINCHESTER. 


He  who  in  impious  times  undaunted  flood. 
And  midft  rebellion  durft  be  juft  and  good  : 
Whole  arms  afferted,  and  whofe  fufferings  more 
Confirm’d  the  caufe  for  which  he  fought  before, 
Refts  here,  rewarded  by  an  heavenly  prince;  5 
For  what  his  earthly  could  not  recompence. 
Pray,  reader,  that  fuch  times  no  more  appear  : 
Or,  if  they  happen,  learn  true  honour  here. 


Ver.  1.  He  who  in  impious]  He  was  a  nobleman  of  great  fpi- 
rit  and  intrepidity,  who  withftood  in  his  magnificent  cattle  of 
Bafing  in  Hampfhire,  an  obftinate  fiege  of  two  years  againft  the 
rebeir,  who  levelled  it  to  the  ground,  becaufe  in  every  window 
was  written  Aymer  Lay  ante.  He  died  in  1 674,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  Englefield  in  Berkthire,  where  his  monument 
with  this  epitaph  ttill  remains.  It  is  remarkable  that  Milton 
wrote  a  beautiful  epitaph  on  the  Marchionefs  his  lady.  .  It  was 
the  Angular  lot,  both  of  hufband  and  wife,  to  have  received  the 

honour  of  being  celebrated  by  two  fuch  poets. 

°  Dr.  J.  Warton. 
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Aik  of  this  age’s  faith  and  loyalty, 

Which,  to  preferve  them,  heaven  confin’d  in 
thee.  10 

Few  fubje&s  could  a  king  like  thine  deferve  : 
And  fewer,  fuch  a  king  fo  well  could  ferve. 
Bleft  king,  bleft  fubjea,  whofe  exalted  ftate 
By  fufferings  rofe,  and  gave  the  law  to  fate,  14 
Such  fouls  are  rare,  but  mighty  patterns  given 
To  earth,  and  meant  for  ornaments  to  heaven. 
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AND  A 


MASQUE. 


THE 


FAIR  STRANGER*, 

A 

SONG. 

I. 

Happy  and  free,  fecurely  bleft. 

No  beauty  could  difturb  my  reft ; 

My  amorous  heart  was  in  defpair, 

To  find  a  new  victorious  fair. 

II. 

Till  you  defcending  on  our  plains,  5 

With  foreign  force  renew  my  chains  ; 

Where  now  you  rule  without  controul 
The  mighty  fovereign  of  my  foul. 

*  This  fong  is  a  compliment  to  the  Dutchefs  of  Portfmouth 
on  her  firft  coming  to  England.  Derrick 
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III. 

Your  fmiles  have  more  of  conquering  charms. 
Than  all  your  native  country  arms  :  10 

Their  troops  we  can  expel  with  eafe, 

Who  vanquilh  only  when  we  pleafe. 

IV. 

But  in  your  eyes,  oh  !  there's  the  fpell. 

Who  can  fee  them,  and  not  rebel? 

You  make  us  captives  by  your  flay, 

Yet  kill  us  if  you  go  away. 


13 


ON  THE 


YOUNG  STATESMEN. 


Clarendon  had  law  and  fenfe, 
Clifford  was  fierce  and  brave ; 
Bennet  s  grave  look  was  a  pretence, 
And  Danby  s  matchlefs  impudence 
Help’d  to  fupport  the  knave. 


But  Sunderland,  Godolphin,  Lory, 
Thefe  will  appear  fuch  chits  in  dory, 
’Twill  turn  all  politics  to  jells. 
To  be  repeated  like  John  Dory, 
When  fidlers  fing  at  feafls. 


Ver.  6.  But  Sunderland ,]  This  nobleman  had  certainly  great 
and  various  abilities,  with  a  complete  verfatility  of  genius,  and 
a  moll  infinuating  addrefs ;  but  he  was  totally  void  of  all  prin¬ 
ciples,  moral  or  religious,  and  a  much  more  abandoned  charac¬ 
ter  than  Shaftelbury,  whom  it  is  fo  common  to  calumniate.  He 
certainly  urged  James  II.  to  purfue  arbitrary  and  illegal  mea- 
fures,  that  he  intended  Ihould  be  his  ruin,  and  betrayed  him  to 

Frnll-Ce  0f,2.raUge'  Tbe  Abb®  de  Longuerue  relates,  that 
Di .  Maffey,  of  Chrift  Church,  affured  him,  he  once  received  an 
order  from  King  James  to  expel  twenty-four  fludents  of  that 
college  in  Oxford,  if  they  did  not  embrace  popery.  Maffey, 
aftomfhed  at  the  order,  was  advifed  by  a  friend  to  go  to  London, 
and  mew  it  to  the  king  ;  who  affured  him  he  had  never  given  fuch 
an  order,  and  commended  Maffey  for  not  having  obeyed  it ;  yet 
ltill  this  infatuated  monarch  continued  to  trull  Sunderland. 

Dr.  J.  Warton. 

v©l.  ii.  Y 
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Protect  us,  mighty  Providence, 

What  would  thefe  madmen  have  ? 
Firft,  they  would  bribe  us  without  pence, 
Deceive  us  without  common  fenfe, 

And  without  power  enllave. 

Shall  free-born  men,  in  humble  awe, 
Submit  to  fervile  fhame  ; 

Who  from  confent  and  cuftom  draw 
The  fame  right  to  be  rul'd  by  law. 

Which  kings  pretend  to  reign  ? 

The  duke  fhall  wield  his  conquering  fword, 
The  chancellor  make  a  fpeech, 

The  king  fhall  pafs  his  honed  word, 

The  pawn'd  revenue  fums  afford, 

And  then,  come  kifs  my  breech. 

So  have  I  feen  a  king  on  chefs 

(H  is  rooks  and  knights  withdrawn, 
His  queen  and  bidiops  in  didrefs) 

Shifting  about,  grow  lefs  and  lefs, 

With  here  and  there  a  pawn. 


A 


SONG 

FOR 

ST.  CECILIA’S  DAY,  1687. 


From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony 
This  univerfal  frame  began  : 

When  nature  underneath  a  heap 
Of  jarring  atoms  lay, 

And  cou'd  not  heave  her  head,  5 

The  tuneful  voice  was  heard  from  high, 

Arife,  ye  more  than  dead. 

Then  cold,  and  hot,  and  moift,  and  dry, 

In  order  to  their  ftations  leap, 

And  Mufic’s  power  obey.  jq 

From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony 
This  univerfal  frame  began  : 

From  harmony  to  harmony 
Through  all  the  compafs  of  the  notes  it  ran. 
The  diapafon  clofing  full  in  Man.  15 


Ver.  1.  From  harmony ,]  The  pi&ure  of  Jubal  in  the  fecond 
ftanza  is  finely  imagined  ;  but  this  Ode  is  loft  in  the  luftre  of  the 
fubfequent  one  upon  this  fubjeft.  Dr.  J.  Wartqn. 

V  2 
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II. 

What  paffion  cannot  Mufic  raife  and  quell  ? 
When  Jubal  {truck  the  corded  {hell, 

His  liftening  brethren  ftood  around, 

And,  wondering,  on  their  faces  fell 
To  worfhip  that  celeltial  found.  20 

Lefs  than  a  God  they  thought  there  could  not 
dwell 

Within  the  hollow  of  that  {hell, 

That  fpoke  fo  fweetly  and  fo  well. 

What  paffion  cannot  Mufic  raife  and  quell  ? 

III. 

The  trumpet’s  loud  clangor  25 

Excites  us  to  arms, 

With  ffirill  notes  of  anger, 

And  mortal  alarms. 

The  double  double  double  beat 

Of  the  thundering  drum  30 

Cries,  hark  !  the  foes  come  ; 

Charge,  Charge,  ’tis  too  late  to  retreat. 

IV. 

The  foft  complaining  flute 
In  dying  notes  difcovers 
The  woes  of  hopelefs  lovers,  3S 

Whofe  dirge  is  whifper’d  by  the  warbling  lute. 
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V. 

Sharp  violins  proclaim 
Their  jealous  pangs,  and  defperation, 

Fury,  frantic  indignation, 

Depth  of  pains,  and  height  of  paffion,  40 

For  the  fair,  difdainful,  dame. 

VI. 

But  oh  !  what  art  can  teach, 

What  human  voice  can  reach, 

The  facred  organ’s  praife  ? 

Notes  infpiring  holy  love,  45 

Notes  that  wing  their  heavenly  ways 
To  mend  the  choirs  above. 

VII. 

Orpheus  could  lead  the  favage  race ; 

And  trees  uprooted  left  their  place, 

Sequacious  of  the  lyre  :  5© 

But  bright  Cecilia  rais’d  the  wonder  higher : 
When  to  her  organ  vocal  breath  was  given, 

An  angel  heard,  and  ftraight  appear’d 
Miftaking  earth  for  heaven. 

Ver.  37.  Sharp  violins]  It  is  a  judicious  remark  of  Mr. 
Mafon,  that  Dryden  with  propriety  gives  this  epithet  to  the  in- 
ftrument ;  becaufe,  in  the  poet’s  time,  they  could  not  have  arrived 
at  that  delicacy  of  tone,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  belt  matters, 
which  they  now  have  in  thofe  of  an  inferior  kind.  See  EJfays  on 
Englijk  Church  Mufick,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Mafon,  M.  A.  Precentor 
of  York,  12mo.  1795,  p.  218.  Todd. 
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GRAND  CHORUS. 

As  from  the  power  of  facred  lays  55 

The  fpheres  began  to  move, 

And  fung  the  great  Creator's  praife 
To  all  the  blefs’d  above  ; 

So  when  the  laft  and  dreadful  hour 

This  crumbling  pageant  {hall  devour,  60 

The  trumpet  (hall  be  heard  on  high. 

The  dead  {hall  live,  the  living  die, 

And  Mufic  Ihall  untune  the  fky. 


SONG. 


FAREWELL,  FAIR  ARMIDA*. 


JTAREWFXL,  fair  Armida,  my  joy  and  my 
grief, 

In  vain  I  have  lov’d  you,  and  hope  no  relief ; 

*  This  Tong,  written  on  the  death  of  Captain  Digby,  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  Malone  in  his  Life  of  Dryden,  on  account,  he  fays, 
of  its  “  not  having  been  preferv’d  in  Dryden’s  works,  and  being 
found  entire  only  in  a  fcarce  Mifcellany,  viz.  Covent  Garden 
Drollery."  1  muft,  however,  obferve,  that  the  Song  is  printed 
entire  in  New  Court-Songs  and  Poems,  by  R.  V.  Gent.  8vo.  1672, 
p.  7 8-  In  this  collection  the  fecond  line  runs  thus: — 

“  In  vain  I  have  lov’d  you,  andj find  no  relief,’' 

The  fixth, 

“  A  fate  which  in  pity,  &c.*’ 

The  twelfth, 

“  My  fate  from  your  fight,  &c." 

An  anfwer  from  Armida,  as  fhe  is  called,  follows  the  Song  in 
this  collection  ;  but  it  is  not  worth  citing.  The  ridiculous  pa¬ 
rody  on  this  Song  in  the  Rehearsal  is  too  well  known  to  re¬ 
quire  copying  here.  But  the  following  ludicrous  llanza,  which 
I  have  feen  in  MS.  and  which  is  a  coeval  parody  on  Dryden’s. 
Song  to  Armida,  deferves  to  be  cited  : — 

“  Or  if  the  king  pleafe  that  I  may,  at  his  charge, 

“  Juft  under  your  window  be  brought  in  a  barge; 

“  Nay,  'twill  be  enough,  as  I  died  a  brave  fighter, 

“  If  but  to  your  window  I  come  in  a  lighter  ; 
tf  Or,  rather  than  faile  to  fiiew  my  love  fuller, 

“  I  would  be  content  to  arrive  in  a  fculler  j 
“  But  if  me  thefe  favours  my  fate  hath  deny’d, 

“  I  hope  to  come  floating  up  with  a  fpring  tyde. 
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Undone  by  your  virtue,  too  ftrift  and  fevere, 
Your  eyes  gave  me  love,  and  you  gave  me  de- 
fpair : 

Now  call’d  by  my  honour,  I  feek  with  content  5 
The  fate  which  in  pity  you  would  not  prevent: 
To  languifh  in  love,  were  to  find  by  delay 
A  death  that’s  more  welcome  the  fpeedieft  way. 

On  feas  and  in  battles,  in  bullets  and  fire, 

The  danger  is  lefs  than  in  hopelefs  defire ;  10 

My  death’s  wound  you  give,  though  far  off  I 
bear 

My  fall  from  your  fight — not  to  coft  you  a  tear  : 
But  if  the  kind  flood  on  a  wave  fhould  convey 
And  under  your  window  my  body  fhould  lay. 
The  wound  on  my  breaft  when  you  happen  to 
fee,  15 

You’ll  fay  with  a  figh — it  was  given  by  me. 

Armida  is  faid  to  have  been  the  beautiful  Frances  Stuart,  wife 
of  Charles,  Duke  of  Richmond.  Captain  Digby  was  killed  at 
fea  in  the  engagement  between  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  fleet,  off 
Southwold  Bay,  in  }£>72.  Todd, 


THE 


LADY’S  SONG. 


i. 

.A.  CHOIR  of  bright  beauties  in  fpring  did 
appear, 

To  choofe  a  May-lady  to  govern  the  year ; 

All  the  nymphs  were  in  white,  and  the  fhep- 
herds  in  green ; 

The  garland  was  given,  and  Phyllis  was  queen  : 

But  Phyllis  refus’d  it,  and  fighing  did  fay,  5 

I’ll  not  wear  a  garland  while  Pan  is  away. 

II. 

While  Pan  and  fair  Syrinx  are  fled  from  our 
Ihore, 

The  Graces  are  banifh’d,  and  Love  is  no  more  : 

The  foft  god  of  pleafure,  that  warm’d  our  de¬ 
fires, 

Has  broken  his  bow,  and  extinguilh’d  his  fires : 

And  vows  that  himfelf,  and  his  mother,  will 
mourn,  11 

’Till  Pan  and  fair  Syrinx  in  triumph  return. 
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III. 

Forbear  your  addreffes,  and  court  us  no  more, 
For  we  will  perform  what  the  deity  fwore  : 

But  if  you  dare  think  of  deferving  our  charms, 
Away  with  your  fheephooks,  and  take  to  your 
arms  :  1 6 

Then  laurels  and  myrtles  your  brows  {hall 
adorn, 

When  Pan,  and  his  fon,  and  fair  Syrinx,  return- 


A  SONG. 


i. 

Fair  ,  fweet,  and  young,  receive  a  prize 
Referv’d  for  your  victorious  eyes : 

From  crouds,  whom  at  your  feet  you  fee, 
O  pity,  and  diftinguilb  me  ! 

As  I  from  thoufand  beauties  more 
Diftinguifti  you,  and  only  you  adore. 


II. 

Your  face  forconqueft  was  defign’d. 

You  r  every  motion  charms  my  mind ; 

Angels,  when  you  your  lilence  break, 

Forget  their  hymns,  to  hear  you  fpeak;  jo 
But  when  at  once  they  hear  and  view. 

Are  loth  to  mount,  and  long  to  day  with  you. 

III. 

No  graces  can  your  form  improve, 

But  all  are  loft,  unlefs  you  love ; 

While  that  fweet  paflion  you  difdain,  is 

Your  veil  and  beauty  are  in  vain  : 

In  pity  then  prevent  my  fate, 

For  after  dying  all  reprieve’s  too  late. 
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High  ftate  and  honours  to  others  impart, 
But  give  me  your  heart : 

That  treafure,  that  treafure  alone, 

I  beg  for  my  own. 

So  gentle  a  love,  fo  fervent  a  fire, 

My  foul  does  infpire  ; 

That  treafure,  that  treafure  alone, 

I  beg  for  my  own. 

Your  love  let  me  crave  ; 

Give  me  in  poffefiing 
So  matchlefs  a  bleffing  ; 

That  empire  is  all  I  would  have. 

Love’s  my  petition, 

All  my  ambition  ; 

If  e’er  you  difcover  15 

So  faithful  a  lover, 

So  real  a  flame, 

I’ll  die,  I’ll  die, 

So  give  up  my  game. 


10 
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i. 


Go  tell  Amynta,  gentle  Twain, 

I  would  not  die,  nor  dare  complain  : 
Thy  tuneful  voice  with  numbers  join, 
Thy  words  will  more  prevail  than  mine. 
To  fouls  opprefs'd,  and  dumb  with  grief. 
The  gods  ordain  this  kind  relief ; 

That  mufic  Ihould  in  founds  convey v 
What  dying  lovers  dare  not  fay. 


n. 

A  ligh  or  tear,  perhaps,  fhe'll  give, 

But  love  on  pity  cannot  live.  10 

Tell  her  that  hearts  for  hearts  were  made, 

And  love  with  love  is  only  paid. 

Tell  her  my  pains  To  faft  increafe, 

That  foon  they  will  be  pall  redrefs ; 

But  ah  !  the  wretch,  that  fpeechlefs  lies,  15 
Attends  but  death  to  clofe  his  eyes. 


A 


SONG 

TO  A 

FAIR  YOUNG  LADY, 

GOING  OUT  OF  THE  TOWN  IN  THE  SPRING. 

I. 

Ask  not  the  caufe,  why  fullen  Spring 
So  long  delays  her  flowers  to  bear ; 

Why  warbling  birds  forget  to  fing, 

And  winter  florms  invert  the  year : 

Chloris  is  gone,  and  fate  provides  5 

To  make  it  Spring,  where  fhe  refides. 

II. 

Chloris  is  gone,  the  cruel  fair ; 

She  caft  not  back  a  pitying  eye  : 

But  left  her  lover  in  defpair, 

To  figh,  to  languifh,  and  to  die  : 

Ah,  how  can  thofe  fair  eyes  endure 
To  give  the  wounds  they  will  not  cure  ! 


10 
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III. 

Great  god  of  love,  why  haft  thou  made 
A  face  that  can  all  hearts  command, 

That  all  religions  can  invade,  15 

And  change  the  laws  of  every  land  ? 

Where  thou  hadft  plac'd  fuch  power  before, 
Thou  fhouldft  have  made  her  mercy  more. 

IV. 

When  Chloris  to  the  temple  comes, 

Adoring  crowds  before  her  fall ;  20 

She  can  reftore  the  dead  from  tombs, 

And  every  life  but  mine  recal. 

I  only  am  by  Love  defign'd 
To  be  the  vi&im  for  mankind. 


ALEXANDER’S  FEAST; 


OR, 

THE  POWER  OF  MUSIC; 

AN  ODE, 

IN  HONOUR  OF  ST.  CECILIA’S  DAY. 

I. 

TWAS  at  the  royal  feaft,  for  Perfia  won 
By  Philip’s  warlike  fon  : 

Aloft  in  awful  ftate 
The  godlike  hero  fate 

On  his  imperial  throne  :  5 

His  valiant  peers  were  plac’d  around ; 
Their  brows  with  rofes  and  with  myrtles  bound  : 

(So  fhould  defert  in  arms  be  crown’d.) 
The  lovely  Thais,  by  his  fide, 

Sate  like  a  blooming  Eaftern  bride  n» 

In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty’s  pride. 

Happy,  happy,  happy  pair  ! 

None  but  the  brave, 

None  but  the  brave, 

None  but  the  brave  deferves  the  fair. 
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Happy,  happy,  happy  pair ! 

None  but  the  brave, 

None  but  the  brave. 

None  but  the  brave  deferves  the  fair. 


II. 

Timotheus,  plac’d  on  high  20 

Amid  the  tuneful  quire, 

With  flying  fingers  touch’d  the  lyre : 

The  trembling  notes  afcend  the  fky, 

And  heavenly  joys  infpire. 
The  fong  began  from  Jove,  25 

Who  left  his  blifsful  feats  above, 

(Such  is  the  power  of  mighty  love.) 

A  dragon’s  fiery  form  bely’d  the  god  : 

Sublime  on  radiant  fpires  he  rode, 

When  he  to  fair  Olympia  prefs’d  :  30 

And  while  he  fought  her  fnowy  bread  : 
Then,  round  her  (lender  waift  he  curl’d, 

And  damp’d  an  image  of  himfelf,  a  fovereign 
of  the  world. 

Ver.  20.  Dr.  Burney  has  given  a  learned,  full,  and  enter¬ 
taining  account  of  Timotheus,  the  mufician,  in  his  firft  volume 
of  his  Hiftory  of  Mufic,  p.  405.  Mr.  Jackfon,  whofe  tafte  and 
feeling  on  the  fubjedt  of  mufic  muft  be  allowed  to  be  juft  and 
exquifite,  cenfures  Dryden  for  extending  the  powers  of  mufic 
over  the  pafiions,  and  affirms  that  pleafure  only  can  be  excited. 

Dr.  J.  Wauton. 
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The  listening  crowd  admire  the  lofty  found, 

A  prefent  deity,  they  fhout  around  :  35 

A  prefent  deity,  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound  : 
With  ravifh’d  ears 
The  monarch  hears, 

A  flumes  the  god, 

Affects  to  nod,  40 

And  feems  to  (hake  the  fpheres. 

CHORUS. 

With  ravilh’d  ears 
The  monarch  hears, 

Affumes  the  god, 

Affedts  to  nod,  45 

And  feems  to  {hake  the  fpheres. 

in. 

The  praife  of  Bacchus  then  the  fweet  mufician 
lung, 

Of  Bacchus  ever  fair  and  ever  young : 

The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes  ; 

Sound  the  trumpets ;  beat  the  drums  ;  50 
Fluftfd  with  a  purple  grace 
He  {hews  his  honeft  face  : 

Now  give  the  hautboys  breath ;  he  comes,  he 
comes. 

Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  young, 

Drinking  joys  did  firft  ordain ; 
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Bacchus*  bleffings  are  a  treafure. 

Drinking  is  the  foldier’s  pleafure  : 

Rich  the  treafure, 

Sweet  the  pleafure, 

Sweet  is  pleafure  after  pain.  60 

CHORUS. 

Bacchus*  bleffings  are  a  treafure, 

Drinking  is  the  foldier’s  pleafure  ; 

Rich  the  treafure, 

Sweet  the  pleafure, 

Sweet  is  pleafure  after  pain.  65 

IV. 

Sooth’d  with  the  found  the  king  grew  vain  ; 

Fought  all  his  battles  o’er  again ; 

And  thrice  be  routed  all  his  foes  ;  and  thrice  he 
flew  the  flain. 

Ver.  56.  Bacchus’  blejjings  are  a  treafure, 

Rick  the  treafure, 

Sweet  the  pleafure, 

Sweet  is  pleafure  after  pain .] 

“  I  know  not  how,  but  martial  men  are  given  to  love  ;  I  think 
it  is,  but  as  they  are  given  to  wine ;  for  perils  commonly  afk 
to  be  paid  with  pleafure.”  Bacon. 

John  Wartonc 

Ver.  66.  Suidas,  tom.  ii.  p.  713,  mentions  the  Orthian  ffyle 
in  mufic,  in  which  Timotheus  is  faid  to  have  played  to  Alex¬ 
ander ;  and  one  Antigenides  inflamed  this  prince  hill  more  by 
ftriking  into  what  were  called  Harmatian  meafures.  See  Plu¬ 
tarch  de  Fortuna  Alexand.  II.  Orat.  and  Suidas  in  the  word 
ap/xaTEto;,  a  ftrain  ufually  played  in  the  theatres  when  Heftor  was 
dragged  at  the  chariot  wheels,  vtp  ap^oeroi;.  Q.  Curtius,  lib.  v.  6/ 3 
gives  a  minute  defeription  of  the  burning  the  palace  at  Perle- 
polis,  when  Alexander  was  attended  by  Thais.  But  it  does- not 
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The  mafter  faw  the  madnefs  rife  ; 

H  is  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes  ;  70 

And,  while  he  heaven  and  earth  defy’d, 
Chang’d  his  hand,  and  check’d  his  pride. 

He  chofe  a  mournful  mufe 
Soft  pity  to  infufe  : 

He  fung  Darius  great  and  good,  75 

By  too  fevere  a  fate, 

Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen, 

Fallen  from  his  high  eftate, 

And  weltring  in  his  blood  ; 


appear  in  the  accurate  Arrian,  lib.  iii.  cap.  IS.  that  Thais  had 
any  fhare  in  this  tranfa&ion.  Arrian,  but  more  fo  Ariftobulus, 
endeavoured  to  exculpate  Alexander  from  the  charge  of  frequent 
ebriety  ;  but  from  a  fragment  of  Menander,  preferred  in  the 
curious  repofitory  of  anecdotes,  Athemeus,  lib.  x.  p.  434,  tv 
xcXoexi,  he  plainly  mentions  the  drunkenuefs  ot  Alexander  as  pro¬ 
verbial.  Dr.  J.Warton. 

Vcr.  73.  The  mention  of  this  pathetic  air  reminds  me  of  a 
fiory  of  the  celebrated  Lully,  who  having  been  one  day  accufed 
of  never  fetting  any  thing  to  mufic,  but  the  languid  verfes  of 
Quinault,  was  immediately  animated  with  the  reproach,  and,  as 
it  were,  feized  with  a  kind  of  enthufiatm  ;  he  ran  inftantly  to  his 
harpiichord,  and  ftriking  a  few  chords,  fung  in  recitative  thefe 
four  lines  in  the  Iphigenia  of  Racine,  which  are  full  of  the 
llrongelt  imagery,  and  are  theretore  much  more  difficult  to  ex- 
prefs  in  mufic,  than  verfes  of  more  fentiment : 

Un  pretre  environne  d’une  foule  cruelle, 

Portera  fur  ma  fille  une  main  criminelle, 

Dechirera  fon  fein,  et  d’un  ceil  curieux, 

Dans  fon  coeur  palpitant  confultera  les  dieux. 

One  of  the  company  has  often  declared,  that  they  all  thought 
themlelves  prefent  at  this  dreadful  fpeftacle,  and  that  the  notes, 
with  which  Lully  accompanied  thefe  words,  erected  the  hair  of 
their  heads  with  horror.  Dr.  .1.  Wap.tox. 
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Heferted,  at  his  utmoft  need,  so 

By  thofe  his  former  bounty  fed  ; 

On  the  bare  earth  expos’d  he  lies, 

With  not  a  friend  to  clofe  his  eyes. 

With  downcalt  looks  the  joylefs  viblor  fate, 
Revolving  in  his  alter’d  foul  85 

Tbe  various  turns  of  chance  below  ; 
And,  now  and  then,  a  figh  he  Hole  ; 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 

CHORUS. 

Revolving  in  his  alter’d  foul 

The  various  turns  of  chance  below  ;  90 
And,  now  and  then,  a  figh  he  hole  ; 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 

v. 

The  mighty  mailer  fmil’d,  to  fee 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree : 

’Twas  but  a  kindred-found  to  move,  95 

For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 

Softly  fweet,  in  Lydian  meafures, 

Soon  he  footh’d  his  foul  to  pleafures. 

War,  he  fung,  is  toil  and  trouble  ; 

Honour,  but  an  empty  bubble  ;  100 

Never  ending,  Hill  beginning, 

Fighting  Hill,  and  Hill  deltroying  : 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning, 

Think,  O  think  it  worth  enjoying  ; 
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Lovely  Thais  fits  befides  thee,  10.5 

Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee. 

The  many  rend  the  ikies  with  loud  applaufe ; 
So  Love  was  crown’d,  but  Mufic  won  the  caufie. 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Gaz’d  on  the  fair  110 

Who  caus’d  his  care, 

And  figh’d  and  look’d,  figli’d  and  look’d, 
Sigh’d  and  look’d,  and  figh’d  again : 

At  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  opprefs’d, 
The  vanquifh’d  vi6tor  funk  upon  her  breaft.  115 

CHORUS. 

The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Gaz’d  on  the  fair 
Who  caus’d  his  care, 

And  figh’d  and  look’d,  figh’d  and  look’d, 
Sigh’d  and  look’d,  and  figh’d  again  :  120 

At  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  opprefs’d, 
The  vanquiih’d  victor  funk  upon  her  breaft. 

VI. 

Now  ftrike  the  golden  lyre  again  : 

A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  (train. 


Ver.  114.  with  love  and  wine  at  once  opprefs’d,]  Alexander, 
however  inclined  to  hard  drinking,  as  indeed  were  the  Greeks, 
yet  multiplied  his  debauches  of  this  kind  after  he  conquered 
Perfia,  in  which  country  the  character  of  a  drunkard  was  reck¬ 
oned  honourable,  as  may  be  feen  in  Plutarch’s  Sympos.  lib.  i. 

Dr.  J.  WaKTOit. 
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Break  his  bands  of  deep  afunder,  125 

And  roufe  him,  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 
Hark,  hark,  the  horrid  found 
Has  rais’d  up  his  head  : 

As  awak’d  from  the  dead, 

And  amaz’d,  he  flares  around.  130 
Revenge,  revenge,  Timotheus  cries, 

See  the  furies  arife : 

See  the  fnakes  that  they  rear, 

How  they  hifs  in  their  hair. 

And  the  fparkles  that  flalh  from  their  eyes  ! 

Behold  a  ghaftly  band,  136 

Each  a  torch  in  his  hand  ! 

Thofe  are  Grecian  ghofts,  that  in  battle  were 
flain, 

And  unbury ’d  remain 
Inglorious  on  the  plain  : 
Give  the  vengeance  due  141 
To  the  valiant  crew. 

Behold  how  they  tofs  their  torches  on  high,  , 
How  they  point  to  the  Perfian  abodes, 
And  glittering  temples  of  their  hoftile  gods.  145 
The  princes  applaud,  with  a  furious  joy  ; 

And  the  king  feiz’d  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to 
deftroy ; 

Thais  led  the  way, 

To  light  him  to  his  prey, 

And,  like  another  Helen,  fir’d  another  Troy,  450 
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CHORES. 

And  the  king  feiz'd  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to 
deftroy ; 

Thais  led  the  way, 

To  light  him  to  his  prey, 

And,  like  another  Helen,  fir’d  another  Trov. 

VII. 

Thus,  long  ago,  155 

Ere  heaving  bellows  learned  to  blow, 
While  organs  yet  were  mute  ; 
Timotheus,  to  his  breathing  flute. 
And  founding  lyre, 

Could  fwell  the  foul  to  rage,  or  kindle  foft  de¬ 
fire.  160 

At  laft  divine  Cecilia  came, 

Inventrefs  of  the  vocal  frame  ; 

The  fweet  enthufiaft,  from  her  facred  ftore, 
Enlarg'd  the  former  narrow  bounds, 

And  added  length  to  folemn  founds,  155 
With  nature’s  mother-wit,  and  arts  unknown 
before. 

Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize, 

Or  both  divide  the  crown  : 

He  rais'd  a  mortal  to  the  ikies  : 

She  drew  an  angel  down. 

© 
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GRAND  CHORUS. 

At  laft,  divine  Cecilia  came, 

Inventrefs  of  the  vocal  frame  ; 

The  fweet  enthufiaft,  from  her  liicred  ftore, 
Enlarg’d  the  former  narrow  bounds. 
And  added  length  to  folemn  founds, 
With  nature’s  mother-wit,  and  arts  unknown 
before.  176 

Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize, 

Or  both  divide  the  crown  ; 

He  rais’d  a  mortal  to  the  Ikies ; 

She  drew  an  angel  down.  iso 


Ver.  180.  If  Dryden  had  never  written  any  thing  but  this 
Ode,  his  name  would  have  been  immortal,  as  would  that  of 
Gray,  if  he  had  never  written  any  thing  but  his  Hard.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  new  terms  to  exprefs  our  admiration  of  the  variety, 
richnefs,  and  melody  of  its  numbers ;  the  force,  beauty,  and 
diftin&nefs  of  its  images ;  the  fucceffion  of  fo  many  different  paf- 
fions  and  feelings;  and  the  matchlefs  perfpicuity  of  its  diftion. 
The  feene  opens,  in  the  firft  ftanza,  in  an  awful  and  auguft  man¬ 
ner.  The  amours  of  Jupiter  are  deferibed  in  a  majeftic  manner 
in  the  fecond,  with  allufions  to  Alexander’s  being  flattered  with 
the  idea  of  his  being  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  a  god.  But  the 
fweet  mufician  alters  his  tone  in  the  third  ftanza  to  the  praifes 
of  Bacchus,  and  the  effects  of  wine;  which  inlpiring  the  king 
with  a  kind  of  momentary  phrenzy  and  pride,  Timotheus  fiud- 
denly  changes  his  hand,  and  in  an  air  exquifitely  pathetic,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  repetition  of  the  words  fallen,  fallen,  &c.  fets  before 
our  eyes  the  fall  and  death  of  Darius,  without  a  friend  to  attend 
him  in  his  laft  moments.  But  the  artift  knowing  how  nearly 
allied  Pity  was  to  Love,  reminds  the  hero  of  the  prefence  of  his 
beautiful  Thais,  and  deferibes  minutely  the  effe&s  of  his  paffion 
for  her.  He  does  not,  however,  fuffer  him  long  to  loiter  in  the 
lap  of  pleafure,  but  inftantly  roufes  him  with  deeper  and  louder 
notes,  till  he  flaring  around,  Eumenidum  demens  videt  agmina, 
with  their  eyes  full  of  indignation,  and  their  hair  crowded  with 
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hiding  ferpents,  followed  by  a  band  of  Grecian  ghofts,  who  de¬ 
mand  vengeance  from  their  leader,  toiling  on  high  the  torches 
they  held  in  their  hands,  and  pointing  to  the  Peifian  temples 
and  palaces,  urging  him  to  deftroy  them  with  fire.  Such  is  the 
unexampled  combination  of  poetical  beauties,  of  almoft  every 
fort,  in  which  this  juflly  admired  Ode  abounds.  No  particle  of 
it  can  be  wifhed  away,  but  the  epigrammatic  turn  of  the  four- 
concluding  lines.  Dr.  J.  Warton. 


VENI  CREATOR  SPIRITUS, 

PARAPHRASED. 


Creator  Spirit,  by  whofe  aid 

The  world’s  foundations  firft  were  laid. 

Come  vifit  every  pious  mind ; 

Come  pour  thy  joys  on  human  kind  ; 

From  fin  and  forrow  fet  us  free,  s 

And  make  thy  temples  worthy  thee. 

O  fource  of  uncreated  light, 

The  Father’s  promifed  Paraclete  ! 

Thrice  holy  fount,  thrice  holy  fire, 

Our  hearts  with  heavenly  love  infpire  ;  10 

Come,  and  thy  facred  un£tion  bring 
To  fan6tify  us,  while  we  fing. 

Plenteous  of  grace,  defcend  from  high, 

Rich  in  thy  fevenfold  energy  ! 

Thou  ftrength  of  his  Almighty  hand,  15 

Whofe  power  does  heaven  and  earth  command. 
Proceeding  Spirit,  our  defence, 

Who  do’ft  the  gifts  of  tongues  difpenfe, 

And  crown’d  thy  gift  with  eloquence  ! 

Refine  and  purge  our  earthly  parts ; 

But,  oh,  inflame  and  fire  our  hearts  ! 
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Oar  frailties  help,  our  vice  controul, 

Submit  the  fenfes  to  the  foul ; 

And  when  rebellious  they  are  grown, 

Then  lay  thy  hand,  and  hold  'em  down.  25 
Chafe  from  our  minds  the  infernal  foe, 

And  peace,  the  fruit  of  love,  beftow  ; 

And  left  our  feet  ftiould  ftep  aftray, 

Prote6l  and  guide  us  in  the  way. 

Make  us  eternal  truths  receive,  30 

And  pra6tife  all  that  we  believe  : 

Give  us  thyfelf,  that  we  may  fee 
The  Father,  and  the  Son,  by  thee. 

Immortal  honour,  endlels  fame, 

Attend  the  Almighty  Father’s  name  :  35 

The  Saviour  Son  be  glorify  d, 

Who  for  loft  man's  redemption  dy’d  : 

And  equal  adoration  be, 

Eternal  Paraclete,  to  thee. 

Ver.  39.  Eternal  Paraclete,']  This  is  a  moft  elegant  and 
beautiful  little  model,  and  one  of  his  moft  corredl  compofitions. 
Its  poetry  and  piety  aid  each  other.  Dr.  J.  Wartok. 
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Enter  Janus. 


JANUS. 

Chronos,  Chronos,  mend  thy  pace. 
An  hundred  times  the  rolling  fun 
Around  the  radiant  belt  has  run 
In  his  revolving  race. 

Behold,  behold,  the  goal  in  light, 

Spread  thy  fans,  and  wing  thy  flight. 


Enter  Chronos,  with  a  fey  the  in  his  hand,  and  a 
globe  on  his  back,  zvhich  he  fets  down  at  his 
entrance. 

CHRONOS. 

Weary,  weary  of  my  weight. 

Let  me,  let  me  drop  my  freight, 

And  leave  the  world  behind. 

I  could  not  bear,  10 

Another  year, 

The  load  of  human-kind. 
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Enter  Mom  us  laughing . 

MOMUS. 

Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha !  ha !  ha !  well  haft  thou  done 
To  lay  down  thy  pack. 

And  lighten  thy  back,  15 

The  world  was  a  fool,  e’er  fince  it  begun, 

And  fince  neither  Janus,  nor  Chronos,  nor  I, 
Can  hinder  the  crimes, 

Or  mend  the  bad  times, 

’Tis  better  to  laugh  than  to  cry,  20 

CHORUS  OF  ALL  THREE. 

’Tis  better  to  laugh  than  to  cry, 

JANUS. 

Since  Momus  comes  to  laugh  below, 

Old  Time  begin  the  (how, 

That  he  may  fee,  in  every  fcene, 

What  changes  in  this  age  have  beep.  25 

CHRONOS. 

Then  goddefs  of  the  filver  bow  begin. 

[Horns,  or  hunting-mujic  within 
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Enter  Diana. 

DIANA. 

"With  horns  and  with  hounds,  I  waken  the  day; 
And  hye  to  the  woodland-walks  away  ; 

I  tuck  up  my  robe,  and  am  bufkin’d  foon, 
And  tie  to  my  forehead  a  wexing  moon,  so 
I  courfe  the  fleet  flag,  unkennel  the  fox, 

And  chafe  the  wild  goats  o’er  fummits  of 
rocks, 

With  fhouting  and  hooting  we  pierce  through 
the  Iky, 

And  Echo  turns  hunter,  and  doubles  the  cry. 

CHORUS  OF  ALL. 

With  fhouting  and  hooting  we  pierce  through 
the  fky,  35 

And  Echo  turns  hunter,  and  doubles  the  cry. 

JANUS. 

Then  our  age  was  in  it’s  prime  : 

CHRONOS, 

Free  from  rage ; 

DIANA. 

"  - And  free  from  crime  : 
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MO  if  US. 

A  very  merry,  dancing,  drinking,  40 

Laughing,  quaffing,  and  unthinking  time. 

CHORUS  OF  ALL. 

Then  our  age  was  in  it’s  prime, 

Tree  from  rage,  and  free  from  crime, 

A  very  merry,  dancing,  drinking. 

Laughing,  quaffing,  and  unthinking  time.  45 

[Dance  of  Diana’,?  attendants.'] 

Enter  Mars. 

MARS. 

Infpire  the  vocal  brafs,  infpire  ; 

The  world  is  pad  its  infant  age  : 

Arms  and  honour, 

Arms  and  honour, 

Set  the  martial  mind  on  fire,  50 

And  kindle  manly  rage. 

Mars  has  look’d  the  iky  to  red  ; 

And  Peace,  the  lazy  good,  is  fled. 

Plenty,  peace,  and  pleafure  fly  ; 

The  fprightly  green,  55 

In  woodland-walks,  no  more  is  feen ; 

The  fprightly  green  has  drunk  the  Tyrian  dye. 

chorus  of  all. 

Plenty,  peace,  &c. 
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MARS. 

Sound  the  trumpet,  beat  the  drum ; 

Through  all  the  world  around,  6© 

Sound  a  reveille,  found,  found. 

The  warrior  god  is  come. 

CHORUS  OF  ALL. 

Sound  the  trumpet,  &c. 

MOMUS. 

Thy  fword  within  the  fcabbard  keep, 

And  let  mankind  agree  ;  65 

Better  the  world  were  faft  afleep, 

Than  kept  awake  by  thee. 

The  fools  are  only  thinner. 

With  all  our  coft  and  care ; 

But  neither  f  de  a  winner,  70 

For  things  are  as  they  were. 

CHORUS  OF  ALL. 

The  fools  are  only,  &c. 

Enter  Venus. 

VENUS. 

Calms  appear,  when  ftorms  are  paft ; 

Love  will  have  his  hour  at  laft  : 

Nature  is  my  kindly  care ; 

Mars  deftroys,  and  I  repair; 

VOL.  II.  A  a 
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Take  me,  take  me,  while  you  may, 

Venus  comes  not  every  day. 

CHORUS  OF  ALL. 

Take  her,  take  her,  &c. 

CHRONOS. 

The  world  was  then  fo  light,  80 

I  fcarcely  felt  the  weight ; 

Joy  rul’d  the  day,  and  Love  the  night. 

But,  fince  the  queen  of  pleafure  left  the  ground, 
,  I  faint,  I  lag, 

And  feebly  drag  85 

The  pondrous  orb  around. 


MOMUS. 

All,  all  of  a  piece  throughout : 

Thy  chace  had  a  bead  in  viewr ; 

[ Pointing  to  Diana . 
Thy  wars  brought  nothing  about ; 

[To  Mars. 

Thy  lovers  were  all  untrue.  9 0 

[To  Venus. 


JANUS. 

'Tis  well  an  old  age  is  out. 


CHRONOS. 

And  time  to  begin  a  new. 
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CHORUS  OF  ALL, 

All,  all  of  a  piece  throughout ; 

Thy  chace  had  a  bead;  in  view  : 

Thy  wars  brought  nothing  about ;  95 

Thy  lovers  were  all  untrue. 

'Tis  well  an  old  age  is  out, 

And  time  to  begin  a  new. 

Dance  of  huntfment  nymphs ,  zvarriors,  and  lovers. 


0 


a  a  2 


SONG 


or  a 

SCHOLAR  AND  HIS  MISTRESS, 


WHO  BEING  CROSSED  BY  THEIR  FRIENDS,  FELL  MAD  FOR 
ONE  ANOTHER;  AND  NOW  FIRST  MEET  IN  BEDLAM. 


[. Mufic  •within.'] 

The  Lovers  enter  at  oppojite  doors,  each  held 
by  a  Keeper. 

PHILLIS. 

Look,  look,  I  fee — I  fee  my  love  appear ! 

'Tis  he - 'Tis  he  alone  ; 

For,  like  him,  there  is  none : 

'Tis  the  dear,  dear  man,  'tis  thee,  dear. 

AMYNTAS. 

Hark  !  the  winds  war ;  5 

The  foamy  waves  roar ; 

I  fee  a  (hip  afar, 

Toffing  and  toffing,  and  making  to  the  Ihore : 
But  what's  that  I  view, 

So  radiant  of  hue,  10 

St.  Hermo,  St.  Hermo,  that  fits  upon  the  fails  ? 


SONG. 
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Ah  !  No,  no,  no. 

St.  Hermo,  never,  never  Ihone  fo  bright ; 

'Tis  Phillis,  only  Phillis,  can  (hoot  fo  fair  alight; 
Tis  Phillis,  'tis  Phillis,  that  laves  the  Ihip  alone. 
For  all  the  winds  are  hufh'd,  and  the  ftorm  is 
overblown.  16 

PHILLIS. 

Let  me  go,  let  me  run,  let  me  fly  to  his  arms* 

AMYNTAS, 

If  all  the  fates  combine, 

And  all  the  furies  join, 

I'll  force  my  way  to  Phillis,  and  break  through 
the  charm.  20 

[Here  they  break  from  their  keepers ,  run  to 
each  other ,  and  embrace .] 

PHILLIS. 

Shall  I  marry  the  man  I  love  ? 

And  (hall  I  conclude  my  pains  ? 

Now  blefs’d  be  the  powers  above, 

I  feel  the  blood  bound  in  my  veins ; 

With  a  lively  leap  it  began  to  move,  25 

And  the  vapours  leave  my  brains. 

AMYNTAS. 

Body  join'd  to  body,  and  heart  join'd  to  heart, 
To  make  fure  of  the  cure, 

Go  call  the  man  in  black,  to  mumble  o’er  his 
part 
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SONG. 


PHILLIS. 

But  fuppofe  he  fhould  ftay -  30 

AMYNTAS. 

At  worft  if  he  delay, 

'Tis  a  work  muft  be  done, 

We’ll  borrow  but  a  day, 

And  the  better,  the  fooner  begun. 

CHORUS  OF  BOTH. 

At  worft  if  he  delay,  &c.  35 


[The y  run  out  together  hand  in  hand.] 


ftSONG, 


IN  THE  INDIAN  EMPEROR. 

Ah  fading  joy  !  how  quickly  art  thou  paft  ! 

Yet  we  thy  ruin  hafte. 

As  if  the  cares  of  human  life  were  few, 

We  feek  out  new  : 

And  follow  fate,  which  would  too  faft  purfue. 

See,  how  on  every  bough  the  birds  exprefs, 

In  their  fweet  notes,  their  happinefs. 

They  all  enjoy,  and  nothing  fpare  ; 

But  on  their  mother  Nature  lay  their  care  : 
Why  then  Ihould  man,  the  lord  of  all  below,  IQ 
Such  troubles  choofe  to  know, 

As  none  of  all  his  fubjefts  undergo  ? 


Hark,  hark,  the  waters  fall,  fall,  fall, 

And  with  a  murmuring  found 
Dalh,  dafh,  upon  the  ground,  15 

To  gentle  (lumbers  call. 


*  I  cannot  forbear  adding  in  this  place,  fome  beautiful  little 
lyrical  pieces  of  our  author,  which  by  being  fcattered  up  and 
down  in  his  voluminous  dramatic  works,  are,  from  their  fitu- 
ation,  not  fo  much  known  and  noticed  as  they  Ihould  be,  but 
which  contain  fome  of  the  molt  mufical  and  mellifluous  lines  he 
has  ever  written,  Dr.  J.  Warton. 


SONG, 


IN  THE  INDIAN  EMPEROR. 

I  LOOK’D  and  faw  within  the  book  of  fate. 
When  many  days  did  lour, 

When  lo  !  one  happy  hour 
Leap’d  up,  and  fmil’d  to  fave  the  finking  ftate; 
A  day  (hall  come  when  in  thy  power  5 
Thy  cruel  foes  (hall  be  ; 

Then  (hall  thy  land  be  free  : 

And  then  in  peace  fhall  reign; 

But  take,  O  take  that  opportunity, 

Which  once  refus’d  will  never  come  again* 


SONG, 


IN  THE  MAIDEN  QUEEN. 


I  FEED  a  flame  within,  which  fo  torments 
me, 

That  it  both  pains  my  heart,  and  yet  contents 
me: 

*Tis  fuch  a  pleaiing  fmart,  and  I  fo  love  it, 

That  I  had  rather  die,  than  once  remove  it. 

Yet  he,  for  whom  I  grieve,  fliall  never  know 
it;  5 

My  tongue  does  not  betray,  nor  my  eyes  ftiow 
it. 

Not  a  figh,  nor  a  tear,  my  pain  difclofes, 

But  they  fall  filently,  like  dew  on  rofes. 

Thus,  to  prevent  my  love  from  being  cruel, 

My  heart’s  the  facrifice,  as  ’tis  the  fuel :  10 

And  while  I  fuller  this  to  give  him  quiet, 

My  faith  rewards  my  love,  though  he  deny  it. 

On  his  eyes  will  I  gaze,  and  there  delight  me  ; 
Where  I  conceal  my  love  no  frown  can  fright 
me : 

To  be  more  happy,  I  dare  not  afpire  ;  15 

Nor  can  I  fall  more  low,  mounting  no  higher. 


SONG, 


IN  THE  FIRST  PART  OF  THE  CONQUEST  OF 

GRANADA. 


I. 

WHEREVER  I  am,  and  whatever  I  do, 
Mv  Phillis  is  frill  in  mv  mind; 

"When  angry,  I  mean  not  to  Phyllis  to  go, 

My  feet,  of  themfelves,  the  way  find  : 
Unknown  to  myfelf  I  am  juft  at  her  door,  5 
And,  when  I  would  rail,  I  can  bring  out  no 
more, 

Than,  Phyllis  too  fair  and  unkind  ! 

n. 

"When  Phyllis  I  fee,  my  heart  bounds  in  my 
brealt, 

And  the  love  I  would  ltifle  is  thown  ; 

But  afleep,  or  awake,  I  am  never  at  reft,  10 
When  from  my  eyes  Phyllis  is  gone. 
Sometimes  a  fad  dream  does  delude  my  fad 
mind ; 

But,  alas  !  when  I  wake,  and  no  Phyllis  I  find, 
How  I  figh  to  mvfelf  all  alone  ! 

o  u 
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III. 

Should  a  king  be  my  rival  in  her  I  adore,  15 
He  fhould  offer  his  treafure  in  vain  : 

O,  let  me  alone  to  be  happy  and  poor, 

And  give  me  my  Phyllis  again  ! 

Let  Phyllis  be  mine,  and  but  ever  be  kind, 

I  could  to  a  defart  with  her  be  confin'd,  20 
And  envy  no  monarch  his  reign. 

IV. 

Alas  !  I  difcover  too  much  of  my  love, 

And  Ihe  too  well  knows  her  own  power  ! 

She  makes  me  each  day  a  new  martyrdom  prove, 
And  makes  me  grow  jealous  each  hour :  25 

But  let  her  each  minute  torment  my  poor  mind, 
I  had  rather  love  Phyllis,  both  falfe  and  un¬ 
kind, 

Than  ever  be  freed  from  her  power. 


SONG,  IN  TWO  PARTS, 


IN  THE  SECOND  PART  OF  THE  CONQUEST 
OF  GRANADA. 

I. 

He.  HOW  unhappy  a  lover  am  I, 

While  I  figh  for  my  Phyllis  in  vain; 
All  my  hopes  of  delight 
Are  another  man’s  right, 

Who  is  happy,  while  I  am  in  pain !  s 

II. 

She.  Since  her  honour  allows  no  relief, 

But  to  pity  the  pains  which  you  bear, 
’Tis  the  belt  of  your  fate, 

In  a  hopelefs  eftate, 

To  give  o’er,  and  betimes  to  defpair. 

III. 

He.  I  have  tried  the  falfe  med’cine  in  vain  ;  11 
For  I  with  what  I  hope  not  to  win: 
From  without,  my  defire 
Has  no  food  to  its  fire  ; 

But  it  burns  and  confumes  me  within. 
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IV. 

She.  Yet,  at  leaft,  ’tis  a  pleafure  to  know 
That  you  are  not  unhappy  alone  : 
For  the  nymph  you  adore 
Is  as  wretched,  and  more  ; 

And  counts  all  your  fufferings  her 
own.  20 

y. 

He.  O  ye  gods,  let  me  fuffer  for  both  ; 

At  the  feet  of  my  Phyllis  I’ll  lie  : 

I’ll  refign  up  my  breath, 

And  take  pleafure  in  death, 

To  be  pitied  by  her  when  I  die.  25 

VI. 

She.  What  her  honour  denied  you  in  life. 

In  her  death  fhe  will  give  to  your 
love. 

Such  a  flame  as  is  true 
After  fate  will  renew, 

For  the  fouls  to  meet  clofer  above.  so 


SONG  OF  THE  SEA-FIGHT, 


IN  AMBOYNA. 


Who  ever  faw  a  noble  fight, 

That  never  view'd  a  brave  fea-fight ! 

Hang  up  your  bloody  colours  in  the  air, 

Up  with  your  fights,  and  your  nettings  pre¬ 
pare  ; 

Your  merry  mates  cheer,  with  a  lufty  bold 
fpright,  5 

Now  each  man  his  brindice,  and  then  to  the 
fight. 

St.  George,  St.  George,  we  cry, 

The  Ihouting  Turks  reply. 

Oh  now  it  begins,  and  the  gun-room  grows 
hot, 

Ply  it  with  culverin  and  with  fmall  {hot;  10 
Hark,  does  it  not  thunder  ?  no,  'tis  the  guns 
roar, 

The  neighbouring  billows  are  turned  into  gore; 
Now  each  man  muft  refolve  to  die, 

For  here  the  coward  cannot  fly. 

Drums  and  trumpets  toll  the  knell, 

And  culverins  the  pafiing  bell. 


15 


SONGS.  S67 

Now,  now  they  grapple,  and  now  board  amain ; 
Blow  up  the  hatches,  they’re  off  all  again  : 
Give  them  a  broadfide,  the  dice  run  at  all, 
Down  comes  the  mail  and  yard,  and  tacklings 
fall ;  20 

She  grows  giddy  now,  like  blind  Fortune's 
wheel, 

She  links  there,  Ihe  links,  Ihe  turns  up  her  keel. 
Who  ever  beheld  fo  noble  a  light, 

As  this  fo  brave,  fo  bloody  fea-light ! 


INCANTATION  IN  (E DIPUS. 


Tir.C  HUSE  the  darkeft  par:  o'  th'  grove, 
Such  as  g-hoitsat  noon-dav  love. 

D:g  a  trench,  and  dig  it  nigh 
W  here  the  bones  of  Lams  lie  j 
Altars  rais’d,  of  turf  or  ftone,  5 

"Will  th'  infernal  pow'rs  nave  cone, 

A DlVer  me,  it  this  be  done  r 
All  Pr.  Tis  done. 

Tir.  Is  the  facrifice  made  fit  ? 

Draw  her  backward  to  the  pit :  la 

Draw  the  barren  heifer  back  ; 

Barren  let  her  be,  and  black. 

Cut  the  curled  hair  that  grows 
Full  betwixt  her  horns  and  brows  : 

And  turn  vour  feces  from  the  iun,  is 

Anfwcr  me,  if  this  be  acne  r 
All  P.  Tis  done. 

Tie.  Pour  in  blood,  and  blood-like  wine, 
To  Mother  Earth  ana  Proferpine: 

Mingle  milk  into  the  ifream  ; 

Pealt  the  ghofts,  that  love  the  iteam  : 

Snatch  a  brand,  from  funeral  pile: 

Tots  it  in,  to  make  them  boil : 

And  turn  your  feces  from  the  lun, 

An  barer  me,  it  this  be  done  r 
All  P.  Tis  done. 


25 


SONG, 


IN  ALBION  AND  ALBANIUS. 


CEASE,  Augufta  !  ceafe  thy 
Happy  days  appear, 


mourning, 


God-like  Albion  is  returning, 
Loyal  hearts  to  chear  ! 

Every  grace  his  youth  adorning. 
Glorious  as  the  liar  of  morning, 
Or  the  planet  of  the  year. 


5 
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SONG, 


IN  ALBION  AND  ALBANIUS. 


Albion,  by  the  nymph  attended, 

Was  to  Neptune  recommended, 

Peace  and  plenty  fpread  the  fails; 
Venus,  in  her  fhell  before  him, 

From  the  fands  in  fafety  bore  him, 

And  fupply’d  Etefian  gales. 

Archon  on  the  fhore  commanding, 
Lowly  met  him  at  his  landing, 

Crouds  of  people  fwarm’d  around ; 
Welcome,  rang  like  peals  of  thunder. 
Welcome,  rent  the  fkies  afunder, 

W elcome,  heaven  and  earth  refound. 


10 


SONG, 


IN  ALBION  AND  ALBANIUS. 


Infernal  offspring  of  the  Night, 

Debarr’d  of  heaven  your  native  right, 

And  from  the  glorious  fields  of  light, 
Condemn’d  in  fhades  to  drag  the  chain, 

And  fill  with  groans  the  gloomy  plain  ;  5 

Since  pleafures  here  are  none  below. 

Be  ill  our  good,  our  joy  be  woe: 

Our  work  t’  embroil  the  worlds  above, 

Difturb  their  union,  difunite  their  love, 

And  blaft  the  beauteous  frame  of  our  victorious 


m  b  2 


SONG, 


IN  ALBION  AND  ALBAN IUS. 


See  the  god  of  feas  attends  thee, 

Nymphs  divine,  a  beauteous  train ; 

Ail  the  calmer  gales  befriend  thee 
In  thy  paffage  o’er  the  main  : 

Every  maid  her  locks  is  binding,  5 

Every  Triton’s  horn  is  winding, 

Welcome  to  the  watry  plain. 


SONG, 


IN  ALBION  AND  ALBANIUS. 


Albion,  lov’d  of  gods  and  men, 
Prince  of  Peace  too  mildly  reigning, 
Ceafe  thy  forrovv  and  complaining. 
Thou  (halt  be  reftor’d  again  : 

Albion,  lov’d  of  gods  and  men. 


II. 

Still  thou  art  the  care  of  heaven, 

In  thy  youth  to  exile  driven  : 

Heaven  thy  ruin  then  prevented, 

Till  the  guilty  land  repented  : 

In  thy  age,  when  none  could  aid  thee,  10 
Poes  confpir’d,  and  friends  betray’d  thee. 

To  the  brink  of  danger  driven, 

Still  thou  art  the  care  of  heaven. 


SONG, 


IN  KING  ARTHUR, 


Where  a  battle  is  fuppofed  to  be  given  behind  the  fcenes,  with 
drums,  trumpets,  and  military  Ihouts  and  excuriions ;  af¬ 
ter  which,  the  Britons,  expreffing  their  joy  for  the  victory, 
fing  this  fong  of  triumph. 

Come,  if  you  dare,  our  trumpets  found  ; 
Come,  if  you  dare,  the  foes  rebound  : 

We  come,  we  come,  we  come,  we  come, 

Says  the  double,  double,  double  beat  of  the 
thundering  drum. 

Now  they  charge  on  amain,  3 

Now  they  rally  again  : 

The  gods  from  above  the  mad  labour  behold, 
And  pity  mankind,  that  will  perifh  for  gold. 

The  fainting  Saxons  quit  their  ground. 

Their  trumpets  languilh  in  the  found  :  10 

They  fly,  they  fly,  they  fly,  they  fly ; 
Vi6toria,  Vi6toria,  the  bold  Britons  cry. 

Now  the  vi6tory’s  won, 

To  the  plunder  we  run : 

We  return  to  our  laffes  like  fortunate  traders. 
Triumphant  with  fpoils  of  the  vanquifh’d  in¬ 
vaders. 


SONG, 


IN  KING  ARTHUR. 

Man  lings.  Oh  fight,  the  mother  of  defires. 
What  charming  objects  doll  thou  yield ! 
’Tis  fweet,  when  tedious  night  ex¬ 
pires, 

To  fee  the  rofy  morning  gild 

The  mountain-tops,  and  paint  the 
field !  5 

But  when  Clarinda  comes  in  fight. 

She  makes  the  fummer’s  day  more 
bright ; 

And  when  (he  goes  away,  ’lis  night. 
Chor.  When  fair  Clarinda  comes  in  fight,  &c. 

Worn,  lings.  ’Tis  fweet  the  blufhing  morn  to 

view ;  10 

And  plains  adorn’d  with  pearly  dew  : 
But  fuch  cheap  delights  to  fee, 

Heaven  and  nature  x 
Give  each  creature ; 

They  have  eyes,  as  well  as  we  ;  15 

This  is  the  joy,  all  joys  above, 

To  fee,  to  fee. 

That  only  Ihe, 

That  only  the  we  love  ! 

Chor.  This  is  the  joy,  all  joys  above,  &c. 


SONG, 

IN  KING  ARTHUR. 


Two  daughters  of  this  aged  ftream  are  we ; 
And  both  our  fea-green  locks  have  comb'd  for 


thee ; 

Come  bathe  with  us  an  hour  or  two, 

Come  naked  in,  for  we  are  fo  : 

What  danger  from  a  naked  foe  ?  5 

Come  bathe  with  us,  come  bathe  and  {hare, 
What  pleafures  in  the  floods  appear ; 

We'll  beat  the  waters  till  they  bound, 

And  circle  round,  around,  around. 

And  circle  round,  around.  10 


SONGS  TO  BRITANNIA, 


IN  KING  ARTHUR. 


song  r. 


Ye  bluftering  brethren  of  the  Ikies, 

Whofe  breath  has  ruffled  all  the  watry  plain. 
Retire,  and  let  Britannia  rife. 

In  triumph  o’er  the  main. 

Serene  and  calm,  and  void  of  fear,  5 
The  Queen  of  Iflands  mult  appear : 

Serene  and  calm,  as  when  the  Spring 
The  new  created  world  began, 

And  birds  on  boughs  did  foftly  ling 
Their  peaceful  homage  paid  to  man ;  10 

While  Eurus  did  his  biafts  forbear, 

In  favour  of  the  tender  year. 

Retreat,  rude  winds,  retreat 
To  hollow  rocks,  your  ftormy  feat ; 

There  fwell  your  lungs,  and  vainly,  vainly 
threat.  15 


STS 


SONGS. 


song  ir. 

For  folded  flocks,  on  fruitful  plains, 

The  fhepherd’s  and  the  farmer’s  gains, 
Fair  Britain  all  the  world  outvies; 

And  Pan,  as  in  Arcadia,  reigns, 
Where  pleafure  mixt  with  profit  lies. 

Though  Jafon’s  fleece  was  fam’d  of  old, 

The  Britifh  wool  is  growing  gold  ; 

No  mines  can  more  of  wealth  fupply  ; 

It  keeps  the  pealant  from  the  cold, 

And  takes  for  kings  the  Tyrian  dye. 

SONG  III. 

Faireft  ifle,  all  ifles  excelling, 

Seat  of  pleafures  and  of  loves  ; 

Venus  here  will  chufe  her  dwelling, 

And  forfake  her  Cyprian  groves. 

Cupid  from  his  favourite  nation. 

Care  and  envy  will  remove  ; 

Jealoufy,  that  poifons  paffion, 

And  defpair,  that  dies  for  love. 

Gentle  murmurs,  fweet  complaining. 
Sighs,  that  blow  the  fire  of  love  ; 

Soft  repulfes,  kind  difdaining, 

Shall  be  all  the  pains  you  prove. 


5 

10 

5 


10 


SONGS. 

Every  Twain  (hall  pay  his  duty, 
Grateful  every  nymph  ihall  prove  ; 
And  as  thefe  excel  in  beauty, 

Thofe  (hall  be  renown’ d  for  love. 
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15 


SONG  OF  JEALOUSY, 

IN  LOVE  TRIUMPHANT. 

W  HAT  Hate  of  life  can  be  fo  bleft 
As  love,  that  warms  a  lover’s  brealt? 
Two  fouls  in  one,  the  fame  defire 
To  grant  the  blifs,  and  to  require  ! 

But  if  in  heaven  a  hell  we  find, 

’Tis  all  from  thee, 

O  Jealoufy  ! 

’Tis  all  from  thee, 

O  Jealoufy ! 

Thou  tyrant,  tyrant  Jealoufy, 

Thou  tyrant  of  the  mind  ! 

All  other  ills,  though  (harp  they  prove, 
Serve  to  refine,  and  perfedt  love : 

In  abfence,  or  unkind  difdain, 

Sweet  hope  relieves  the  lover’s  pain. 
But,  ah  !  no  cure  but  death  we  find, 
To  fet  us  free 
From  Jealoufy  : 

O  Jealoufy ! 

Thou  tyrant,  tyrant  Jealoufy, 

Thou  tyrant  of  the  mind* 


5 

10 

15 
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Falfe  in  thy  glafs  all  objefits  are, 

Some  fet  too  near,  and  fome  too  far ; 

Thou  art  the  fire  of  endlefs  night, 

The  fire  that  burns,  and  gives  no  light. 

All  torments  of  the  damn'd  we  find  20 

In  only  thee, 

O  Jealoufy  ! 

Thou  tyrant,  tyrant  Jealoufy, 

Thou  tyrant  of  the  mind  ! 


24 


PROLOGUES 


AND 


EPILOGUES. 


PROLOGUE 


TO  THE 


RIVAL  LADIES. 


Tis  much  defir’d,  you  judges  of  the  town 
Would  pafs  a  vote  to  put  all  prologues  down  ; 
For  who  can  ihow  me,  fince  they  firlt  were  writ. 
They  e’er  converted  one  hard-hearted  wit  ? 

Yet  the  world’s  mended  well ;  in  former  days  5 
Good  prologues  were  as  fcarce  as  now  good 
plays. 

For  the  reforming  poets  of  our  age, 

In  this  firft  charge,  fpend  their  poetic  rage  : 
Expert  no  more  when  once  the  prologue’s  done; 
The  wit  is  ended  ere  the  play’s  begun.  10 

You  now  have  habits,  dances,  fcenes,  and 
rhimes  ; 

High  language  often  ;  ay,  and  fenfe,  fometimes. 
As  for  a  clear  contrivance,  doubt  it  not ; 

They  blow  out  candles  to  give  light  to  th’  plot. 
And  for  furprife,  two  bloody-minded  men  15 
Fight  till  they  die,  then  rife  and  dance  again. 


VOL.  II. 


C  c 
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Such  deep  intrigues  you’re  welcome  to  this  day: 
But  blame  vourfelves,  not  him  who  writ  the 
play ; 

Though  his  plot’s  dull,  as  can  be  well  defired. 
Wit  (tiff  as  any  you  have  e’er  admired  :  20 

He’s  bound  to  pleafe,  not  to  write  well;  and 
knows, 

There  is  a  mode  in  plays  as  well  as  clothes ; 
Therefore,  kind  judges - 


A  SECOND  PROLOGUE  ENTERS. 


2.  Hold;  would  you  admit 
Forjudges  all  you  fee  within  the  pit  ? 

].  Whom  would  he  then  except,  or  on  what 
fcore  ? 

2.  All,  who  (like  him)  have  writ  ill  plays  be¬ 
fore  ; 

For  they,  like  thieves  condemn’d,  are  hangmen 
made,  5 

To  execute  the  members  of  their  trade. 

All  that  are  writing  now  he  would  difown, 

But  then  he  mud  except — even  all  the  town ; 
All  cholerick,  loftng  gamefters,  who,  in  fpite, 
Will  damn  to  day,  becaufe  they  loft  laft 
night ; 
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All  fervants,  whom  their  mifl refs'  fcorn  up¬ 
braids  ;  11 

All  maudlin  lovers,  and  all  flighted  maids ; 

All,  who  are  out  of  humour,  or  fevere  ; 

All,  that  want  writ,  or  hope  to  find  it  here. 


c  c  2 


PROLOGUE 


TO  THE 

INDIAN  QUEEN. 


As  the  mufic  plays  a  foft  air,  the  curtain  rifes  flowly,  and 
difcovers  an  Indian  boy  and  girl  fleeping  under  two  plan¬ 
tain-trees  ;  and,  when  the  curtain  is  almoft  up,  the  mufic 
turns  into  a  tune  exprefling  an  alarm,  at  which  the  boy 
awakes,  and  fpeaks : 


Bor.  "Wake,  wake,  Quevira  !  our  foft  reft 
muft  ceafe, 

And  fly  together  with  our  country’s  peace  ! 

No  more  muft  we  fleep  under  plantain  {hade. 
Which  neither  heat  could  pierce,  nor  cold  in¬ 
vade  ; 

Where  bounteous  nature  never  feels  decay,  5 
And  opening  buds  drive  falling  fruits  away. 

Que.  Why  Ihould  men  quarrel  here,  where 
all  poffers 

As  much  as  they  can  hope  for  by  fuccefs  ? — 
None  can  have  moft,  where  nature  is  fo  kind, 
As  to  exceed  man’s  ufe,  though  not  his  mind. 
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Boy.  By  ancient  prophecies  we  have  been 
told,  11 

Our  world  (hall  be  fubdued  by  one  more  old  ; — 
And,  fee,  that  world  already 's  hither  come. 
Que.  If  thefe  be  they,  we  welcome  then 
our  doom  ! 

Their  looks  are  fuch,  that  mercy  flows  from 

thence,  15 

More  gentle  than  our  native  innocence. 

Boy.  Why  (hould  we  then  fear  thefe,  our 
enemies, 

That  rather  feem  to  us  like  deities  ? 

Que.  By  their  proteftion,  let  us  beg  to  live; 
They  came  not  here  to  conquer,  but  forgive. — 
If  fo,  your  goodnefs  may  your  power  exprefs, 
And  we  (hall  judge  both  belt  by  our  fuccefs. 


EPILOGUE 


TO  THE 


INDIAN  QUEEN. 


SPOKEN  BY  MONTEZUMA, 


You  fee  what  fhifts  we  are  enforc’d  to  try, 
To  help  out  wit  with  fome  variety ; 

Shows  may  be  found  that  never  yet  were  feen, 
’Tis  hard  to  find  fuch  wit  as  ne’er  has  been  : 
You  have  feen  all  that  this  old  world  can  do,  5 
We,  therefore,  try  the  fortune  of  the  new, 

And  hope  it  is  below  your  aim  to  hit 
At  untaught  nature  with  your  pradtis’d  wit : 
Our  naked  Indians,  then,  when  wits  appear, 
Would  asfoon  choole  to  have  the  Spaniards  here. 
’Tis  true,  you  have  marks  enough,  the  plot,  the 
fhow,  11 

The  poet’s  fcenes,  nay,  more,  the  painter’s  too  ; 
If  all  this  fail,  confidering  the  coft, 

’Tis  a  true  voyage  to  the  Indies  loft : 

But  if  you  fmile  on  all,  then  thefe  defigns,  15 
Like  the  imperfect  treafure  of  our  minds, 

Will  pafs  for  current  wherefoe’er  they  go, 

When  to  your  bounteous  hands  their  ftamps 
they  owe. 


EPILOGUE 


TO  THE 


INDIAN  EMPEROUR. 


BY  A  MERCURY. 


To  all  and  lingular  in  this  full  meeting, 
Ladies  and  gallants,  Phoebus  fends  ye  greeting. 
To  all  his  fons,  by  whate’er  title  known, 
Whether  of  court,  or  coffee-houfe,  or  town  ; 
From  his  moll  mighty  fons,  whofe  confidence  5 
Is  plac’d  in  lofty  found,  and  humble  fenfe, 
Even  to  his  little  infants  of  the  time, 

Who  write  new  fongs,  and  trull  in  tune  and 
rhime  : 

Be’t  known,  that  Phoebus  (being  daily  grieved 
To  fee  good  plays  condemn’d,  and  bad  received) 
Ordains,  your  judgement  upon  every  caufe,  11 
Henceforth,  be  limited  by  wholefome  laws. 

He  firll  thinks  fit  no  fonnetteer  advance 
H  is  cenfure,  farther  than  the  fong  or  dance. 
Your  wit  burlefque  may  one  Hep  higher  climb, 
And  in  his  fphere  may  judge  all  doggrel  rhime; 
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All  proves,  and  moves,  and  loves,  and  honours 
too; 

All  that  appears  high  fenfe,  and  fcarce  is  low. 
As  for  the  coffee-wits,  he  fays  not  much  ; 
Their  proper  bufinefs  is  to  damn  the  Dutch  :  20 
For  the  great  dons  of  wit — 

Phoebus  gives  them  full  privilege  alone, 

To  damn  all  others,  and  cry  up  their  own. 
Laft,  for  the  ladies,  'tis  Apollo's  will, 

They  fhould  have  power  to  fave,  but  not  to  kill: 
For  love  and  he  long  fince  have  thought  it  fit,  26 
Pf'it  live  by  beauty ,  beauty  reign  by  wit. 


PROLOGUE 


TO 


SIR  MARTIN  MARR-ALL. 


FOOLS,  which  each  man  meets  in  his  dilh 
each  day, 

Are  yet  the  great  regalios  of  a  play ; 

In  which  to  poets  you  but  juft  appear, 

To  prize  that  higheft,  which  coft  them  fo  dear : 
Pops  in  the  town  more  eafily  will  pafs ;  5 

One  ftory  makes  a  ftatutable  afs : 

Rut  fuch  in  plays  muft  be  much  thicker  Town, 
Like  yolks  of  eggs,  a  dozen  beat  to  one. 
Obferving  poets  all  their  walks  invade, 

As  men  watch  woodcocks  gliding  through  a 
glade :  10 

And  when  they  have  enough  for  comedy, 
They  ftow  their  feveral  bodies  in  a  pye  : 

The  poet's  but  the  cook  to  fafhion  it, 

For,  gallants,  you  yourfelves  have  found  the 
wit. 

To  bid  you  welcome,  would  your  bounty 
wrong ;  15 

None  welcome  thofe  who  bring  their  cheer 
along. 


PROLOGUE 


TO  THE 

TEMPEST  * 


As  when  a  tree’s  cut  down,  the  fecret  root 
Lives  under  ground,  and  thence  new  branches 
fhoot ; 

So  from  old  Shakfpeare’s  honour’d  dult,  this  day 
Springs  up  and  buds  a  new-reviving  play: 
Shakfpeare,  who  (taught  by  none)  did  firft  im¬ 
part  5 

To  Fletcher  wit,  to  labouring  Jonfon  art. 

He,  monarch-like,  gave  thofe,  his  fubjeHs,  law  ; 
And  is  that  nature  which  they  paint  and  draw. 
Fletcher  reach’d  that  which  on  his  heights  did 
grow, 

While  Jonfon  crept,  and  gather’d  all  below.  10 
This  did  his  love,  and  this  his  mirth,  digeft : 
One  imitates  him  molt,  the  other  belt. 

If  they  have  fince  outwrit  all  other  men, 
’Tiswith  the  drops  which  fell  from  Shakfpeare’s 
pen. 


*  Bonarelli,  in  his  Filli  di  Sciro,  has  introduced  a  fliepherdefs 
in  love  with  two  perfons,  like  the  alterations  in  the  Tempeft. 

Dr.  J.  Warton. 
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The  ftorm,  which  vanilh’d  on  the  neighbouring 
fhore,  15 

Was  taught  by  Sbakfpeare’s  Tempeft  firft  to 
roar. 

That  innocence  and  beauty,  which  did  fmile 
In  Fletcher,  grew  on  this  enchanted  ifle. 

But  Shakfpeare’s  magic  could  not  copied  be ; 
Within  that  circle  none  durft  walk  but  he.  20 
I  mult  confefs  ’twas  bold,  nor  would  you  now 
That  liberty  to  vulgar  wits  allow, 

Which  works  by  magic  fupernatural  things  : 
But  Shakfpeare’s  power  is  facred  as  a  king’s. 
Thofe  legends  from  old  priefthood  were  received, 
And  he  then  writ,  as  people  then  believed.  26 
But  if  for  Shakfpeare  we  your  grace  implore, 
We  for  our  theatre  fhall  want  it  more  : 

Who,  by  our  dearth  of  youths,  are  forc’d  to 
employ 

One  of  our  women  to  prefent  a  boy  ;  3a 

And  that’s  a  transformation,  you  will  fay, 
Exceeding  all  the  magic  in  the  play. 

Bet  none  expeft,  in  the  laft  a6t,  to  find 
Her  fex  transform’d  from  man  to  womankind. 
Whate’er  (he  was  before  the  play  began,  35 
All  you  fhall  fee  of  her  is  perfe6t  man. 

Or,  if  your  fancy  will  be  farther  led 
To  find  her  woman — it  mult  be  a-bed. 


PROLOGUE 


* 


TO 

TYRANNICK  LOVE. 


Self-love,  which,  never  rightly  underftood, 
Makes  poets  ftill  conclude  their  plays  are  good, 
And  malice,  in  all  critics,  reigns  fo  high, 

That  for  fmall  errours,  they  whole  plays  decry ; 
So  that  to  fee  this  fondnefs,  and  that  fpite,  5 
You'd  think  that  none  but  madmen  judge  or 
write. 

Therefore  our  poet,  as  he  thinks  not  fit 
To  impofe  upon  you  what  he  writes  for  wit ; 

So  hopes,  that,  leaving  you  your  cenfures  free,-\ 
You  equal  judges  of  the  whole  will  be  :  10  > 

They  judge  but  half,  who  only  faults  will  fee.  j 
Poets,  like  lovers,  fhould  be  bold  and  dare, 
They  fpoil  their  bufinefs  with  an  over-care ; 
And  he,  who  fervilely  creeps  after  fenfe, 

Is  fafe,  but  ne'er  will  reach  an  excellence.  15 
Hence  'tis,  our  poet,  in  his  conjuring, 

Allow'd  his  fancy  the  full  fcope  and  fwing. 
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But  when  a  tyrant  for  his  theme  he  had. 

He  loos’d  the  reins,  and  bid  his  mufe  run  mad  : 
And  though  he  Humbles  in  a  full  career,  20 

Yet  ralhnefs  is  a  better  fault  than  fear. 

He  faw  his  way  ;  but  in  fo  fwift  a  pace, 

To  choofe  the  ground  might  be  to  lofe  the  race. 
They  then,  who  of  each  trip  the  advantage  take. 
Find  but  thofe  faults,  which  they  want  wit  to 
make.  25 


EPILOGUE 


TO  THE 

WILD  GALLANT, 

WHEN  REVIVED. 


Of  all  dramatic  writing,  comic  wit, 

As  ’tis  the  beft,  To  ’tis  moft  hard  to  hit. 

For  it  lies  all  in  level  to  the  eye. 

Where  all  may  judge,  and  each  defeft  may  fpy. 
Humour  is  that,  which  every  day  we  meet,  s 
And  therefore  known  as  every  public  ftreet; 

In  which,  if  e’er  the  poet  go  aftray, 

You  all  can  point,  ’twas  there  he  loft  his  way. 
But,  what’s  fo  common,  to  make  pleafant  too. 

Is  more  than  any  wit  can  always  do.  10 

For  ’tis  like  Turks,  with  hen  and  rice  to  treat ; 
To  make  regalios  out  of  common  meat. 

But,  in  your  diet,  you  grow  favages : 

Nothing  but  human  flelh  your  tafte  can  pleafe  ; 
And,  as  their  feafts  with  flaughter’d  flaves  began. 
So  you,  at  each  new  play,  mull  have  a  man.  16 
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Hither  you  come,  as  to  fee  prizes  fought ; 

It  no  blood’s  drawn,  you  cry,  the  prize  is  nought. 
But  fools  grow  wary  now  ;  and,  when  they  fee 
A  poet  eyeing  round  the  company,  20 

Straight  each  man  for  himfelf  begins  to  doubt ; 
They  thrink  like  feamen  when  a  prefs  comes 
out. 

Few  of  them  will  be  found  for  public  ufe, 
Except  you  charge  an  oaf  upon  each  houfe, 
Like  the  train  bands,  and  every  man  engage  25 
For  a  fufficient  fool,  to  ferve  the  Rage. 

And  when,  with  much  ado,  you  get  him  there, 
Where  he  in  all  his  glory  thould  appear, 

Your  poets  make  him  fuch  rare  things  to  fay, 
That  he’s  more  wit  than  any  man  i’  th’  play  :  30 
But  of  fo  ill  a  mingle  with  the  reft, 

As  when  a  parrot’s  taught  to  break  a  jeft. 
Thus,  aiming  to  be  fine,  they  make  a  fhow. 

As  tawdry  fquires  in  country  churches  do. 
Things  well  confider’d,  ’tis  fo  hard  to  make  35 
A  comedy,  which  fhould  the  knowing  take. 
That  our  dull  poet,  in  defpair  to  pleafe, 

Does  humbly  beg,  by  me,  his  writ  of  eafe. 

’Tis  a  land-tax,  which  he’s  too  poor  to  pay  ; 
You  therefore  mult  fome  other  impoft  lay.  40 
Would  you  but  change,  for  ferious  plot  and 
verfe, 

This  motley  garniture  of  fool  and  farce, 
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Nor  fcorn  a  mode,  becaufe  His  taught  at  home, 
Which  does,  like  vefts,  our  gravity  become, 
Our  poet  yields  you  fhould  this  play  refufe  :  45 

As  tradefmen,  by  the  change  of  fafhions,  lofe, 
With  fome  content,  their  fripperies  of  France, 
In  hope  it  may  their  ftaple  trade  advance. 


PROLOG  UE, 

SPOKEN’ 

THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  THE  KING’S  HOUSE 
ACTING  AFTER  THE  FIRE. 


So  fhipwreck’d  paffengers  efcape  to  land, 

So  look  they,  when  on  the  bare  beach  they  Hand 
Dropping  and  cold,  and  their  firft  fear  fcarce 
o'er, 

Expecting  famine  on  a  defart  fhore. 

From  that  hard  climate  we  muft  wait  for  bread, 
Whence  e’en  the  natives,  forc’d  by  hunger, 
fled.  6 


Our  ftage  does  human  chance  prefent  to  view. 
But  ne’er  before  was  feen  fo  fadly  true  : 

You  are  chang’d  too,  and  your  pretence  to  fee 
Is  but  a  nobler  name  for  charity.  10 

Your  own  provifions  furnifli  out  our  feafts, 
While  you  the  founders  make  yourfelves  the 
guefts. 

Of  all  mankind  befide  fate  had  fome  care,  n 
But  for  poor  Wit  no  portion  did  prepare,  y 

Tis  left  a  rent-charge  to  the  brave  and  fair.  15) 
▼ol.  11.  d  d 
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You  cherifh’d  it,  and  now  its  fail  you  mourn, 
Which  blind  unmanner’d  zealots  make  their 
fcorn, 

Who  think  that  fire  a  judgment  on  the  Itage, 
Which  fpar’d  not  temples  in  its  furious  rage. 
But  as  our  new-built  city  rifes  higher, 

So  from  old  theatres  may  new  afpire, 

Since  fate  contrives  magnificence  by  fire. 

Our  great  metropolis  does  far  furpafs 
Whate’er  is  now,  and  equals  all  that  was: 

Our  wit  as  far  does  foreign  wit  excel, 

And,  like  a  king,  (hould  in  a  palace  dwell. 

But  we  with  golden  hopes  are  vainly  fed. 

Talk  high,  and  entertain  you  in  a  (hed  : 

Your  prefence  here,  for  which  we  humbly  fue, 
Will  grace  old  theatres,  and  build  up  new,  30 


EPILOGUE 


TO  THE  SECOND  PART  OF 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  GRANADA. 

They,  who  have  beft  fucceeded  on  the  ftage, 
Have  ftill  conformed  their  genius  to  their  age. 
Thus  Jonfon  did  mechanic  humour  {how, 
When  men  were  dull,  and  converfation  low. 
Then  comedy  was  faultlefs,  but  ’twas  coarfe  :  5 

Cobb’s  tankard  was  a  jeft,  and  Otter’s  horfe. 
And,  as  their  comedy,  their  love  was  mean ; 
Except,  by  chance,  in  fome  one  laboured  fcene, 
Which  muft  atone  for  an  ill-written  play. 

They  rofe,  but  at  their  height  could  feldom 
ft  ay.  10 

Fame  then  was  cheap,  and  the  firft  comer  fped  ; 
And  they  have  kept  it  fince,  by  being  dead. 
But,  were  they  now  to  write,  when  critics  weigh 
Each  line,  and  every  word,  throughout  a  play, 
None  of  them,  no  not  Jonfon  in  his  height,  15 
Could  pafs,  without  allowing  grains  for  weight. 
Think  it  not  envy,  that  thefe  truths  are  told ; 
Our  poet’s  not  malicious,  though  he’s  bold. 

D  d  2 
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'Tis  not  to  brand  them,  that  their  faults  are 
fhovrn, 

But,  by  their  errors,  to  excufe  his  own.  20 
It  love  and  honour  now  are  higher  rais'd, 

’Tis  not  the  poet,  but  the  age  is  prais'd. 

Wit'  s  now  arriv'd  to  a  more  high  degreh ; 

Our  native  language  more  refin'd  and  free. 
Our  ladies  and  our  men  now  fpeak  more  wit  25 
In  com  erfation,  than  thofe  poets  writ. 

Then,  one  ofthefe  is,  confequently,  true; 

That  what  this  poet  writes  comes  fhort  of  you, 
And  imitates  you  ill  (which  moll  he  fears), 

Or  elfe  his  writing  is  not  worfe  than  theirs.  30 
Yet,  though  you  judge  (as  fure  the  critics  will). 
That  fome  before  him  writ  with  greater  {kill, 
In  this  one  praife  he  has  their  fame  furpaft, 

To  pleafe  an  age  more  gallant  than  the  lad. 


PROLOGUE 


TO 

AMBOYNA. 


AS  needy  gallants  in  the  fcriveners’  hands. 
Court  the  rich  knave  that  gripes  their  mortgag’d 
lands, 

The  firft  fat  buck  of  all  the  feafon’s  fent. 

And  keeper  takes  no  fee  in  compliment : 

The  dotage  of  fome  Enghfhmen  is  fucb,  5 
To  fawn  on  thofe  who  ruin  them — the  Dutch. 
They  (hall  have  all,  rather  than  make  a  war 
With  thofe  who  of  the  fame  religion  are. 

The  Straits,  the  Guinea  trade,  the  herrings  too, 
Nay,  to  keep  friendship,  they  (hall  pickle  you.  10 
Some  are  refolv’d  not  to  find  out  the  cheat, 
But,  cuckold  lih.e,  love  him  who  does  the  feat : 
W;hat  injuries  foe’er  upon  us  fall, 

Yet,  (till,  The  fame  reli  gion,  anfwers  all : 
Religion  wheedled  you  to  civil  war,  15 

Drew  Euglifh  blood,  and  Dutchmen’s  now 
would  fpare : 

Be  gull’d  no  longer,  for  you’ll  find  it  true. 
They  have  no  more  religion,  faith — than  you; 
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Intered’s  the  god  they  worfhip  in  their  date ; 
And  you,  I  take  it,  have  not  much  of  that.  20 
Well,  monarchies  may  own  religion’s  name, 
But  dates  are  atheids  in  their  very  frame. 
They  lhare  a  (in,  and  fuch  proportions  fall, 
That,  like  a  dink,  ’tis  nothing  to  them  all. 
How  they  love  England,  you  (hall  fee  this  day ; 
No  map  fhews  Holland  truer  than  our  play  :  2 6 
Their  pictures  and  infcriptions  well  we  know; 
We  may  be  bold  one  medal  fure  to  fhow. 

View  then  their  falfehoods,  rapine,  cruelty ; 
And  think  what  once  they  were,  they  {till  would 
be :  30 

But  hope  not  either  language,  plot,  or  art ; 
Twas  writ  in  hade,  but  with  an  Englilh  heart: 
And  lead  hope  wit ;  in  Dutchmen  that  would  be 
As  much  improper,  as  would  honedy. 


EPILOGUE 


TO 

AMBOYNA. 


A  POET  once  the  Spartans  led  to  fight, 

And  made  them  conquer  in  the  mufe’s  right  7 
So  would  our  poet  lead  you  on  this  day, 
Showing  your  tortur’d  fathers  in  his  play. 

To  one  well-born  the  affront  is  worfe,  and  more, 
When  he’s  abus’d,  and  baffled  by  a  boor :  6 

With  an  ill  grace  the  Dutch  their  mifchiefs  do, 
They’ve  both  ill-nature  and  ill-manners  too. 
Well  may  they  boaft  themfelves  an  ancient  na¬ 
tion, 

For  they  were  bred  ere  manners  were  in  fafhion  ] 
And  their  new  commonwealth  has  fet  them 
free,  11 

Only  from  honour  and  civility. 

Venetians  do  not  more  uncouthly  ride, 

Than  did  their  lubber  ftate  mankind  beftride ; 
Their  fway  became  them  with  as  ill  a  mien,  15 
As  their  own  paunches  fwell  above  their  chin  : 
Yet  is  their  empire  no  true  growth,  but  humour. 
And  only  two  kings’  touch  can  cure  the  tumour. 
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As  Cato  did  his  Afric  fruits  difplay, 

So  we  before  your  eyes  their  Indies  lay :  20 

All  loyal  English  will,  like  him,  conclude, 

Let  C as  far  live,  and  Carthage  be  fubdued  ! 


PROLOGUE 


SPOKEN  AT 

THE  OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  HOUSE  * 

MARCH  26,  1674. 

A  PLAIN  built  houfe,  after  fo  long  a  flay, 
Will  fend  you  half  unfatisfy’d  away  ; 

When,  fall’n  from  your  expefted  pomp,  you  find 
A  bare  convenience  only  is  defign’d. 

You,  who  each  day  can  theatres  behold,  3 
Like  Nero’s  palace,  fhining  all  with  gold, 

Our  mean  ungilded  ftage  will  fcorn,  we  fear, 
And,  for  the  homely  room,  difdain  the  chear. 
Yet  now  cheap  druggets  to  a  mode  are  grown,  } 
And  a  plain  fuit,  fince  we  can  make  but  one,  icf 
Is  better  than  to  be  by  tarnilb’d  gawdryL 
known,  3 

*  This  prologue  irnjft  certainly  have  been  written  for  the 
King’s  company,  which  I  fuppofe  at  this  time  might  have  opened 
their  houfe  in  Drury-lane.  The  reflection  call  upon  the  talte  of 
the  town  in  thefe  three  lines, 

“  ’Twere  folly  now  a  (lately  pile  to  raife, 

“  To  build  a  playhoufe  while  you  throw  down  plays, 
lt  While  fcenes,  machines,  and  empty  operas  reign 
is  certainly  levelled  at  the  Duke’s  company,  who  had  exhibited 
the  Siege  of  Rhodes,  and  other  exptnfive  operas,  and  who  now 
were  getting  up  Pfyche,  Circe,  &c»  Derrick, 
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They,  who  are  by  your  favours  wealthy  made. 
With  mighty  fums  may  carry  on  the  trade  : 
We,  broken  bankers,  half  deftroy’d  by  fire,  ") 
With  our  fmall  Hock  to  humble  roofs  retire  :  15  > 
Pity  our  lofs,  while  you  their  pomp  admire.  ) 
For  fame  and  honour  we  no  longer  drive, 

We  yield  in  both,  and  only  beg  to  live : 

Unable  to  fupport  their  valt  expence, 

Who  build  and  treat  with  fuch  magnificence  ;  20 
That,  like  the  ambitious  monarchs  of  the  age, 
They  give  the  law  to  our  provincial  ftage. 
Great  neighbours  envioufly  promote  excefs, 
While  they  impofe  their  fplendor  on  the  lefs. 
But  only  fools,  and  they  of  vaft  eftate,  25^ 
The  extremity  of  modes  will  imitate,  > 

The  dangling  knee-fringe,  and  the  bib-cravat.) 
Yet  if  fome  pride  with  want  may  be  allow’d, 
We  in  our  plainnefs  may  be  juftly  proud  : 

Our  royal  matter  will’d  it  fhould  be  fo;  30 
Whate’er  he’s  pleas’d  to  own,  can  need  no 
fhow : 


Ver.  30.  Our  royal  majier]  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  after 
the  fire  of  London,  a  magnificent  theatre  had  not  been  built  at 
the  expence  of  the  public,  or  of  the  King.  Few  princes  have  fo 
much  encouraged  theatrical  fpedaclcs  as  Leo  the  Tenth.  He 
ordered  a  magnificent  ftage  to  be  ereded,  and  adors  to  be 
brought  from  Florence  to  Rome,  to  ad  the  Mandragola  of 
Machiavel,  though  a  mod  licentious  drama,  and  abounding  in 
the  molt  fevere  ridicule  on  the  popifh  ceremonies,  particularly 
in  Ad  V.  Scene  I.  and  Ad  111.  Scene  V.;  yet  this  fame  pope, 
with  that  inconfiftency  that  is  to  be  found  in  alniofi  all  human 
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That  facred  name  gives  ornament  and  grace, 
And,  like  his  (tamp,  makes  bafeft  metals  pafs. 
’Twere  folly  now  a  (lately  pile  to  raife, 

To  build  a  playhoufe  while  you  throw  down 
plays,  35 

While  fcenes,  machines,  and  empty  operas 
reign, 

And  for  the  pencil  you  the  pen  difdain  : 

While  troops  of  famifh’d  Frenchmen  hither 
drive, 

And  laugh  at  thofe  upon  whofe  alms  they 
live  : 

Old  Englifti  authors  vanifh,  and  give  place  40 
To  thefe  new  conquerors  of  the  Norman  race. 
More  tamely  than  your  fathers  you  fubmit ; 
You’re  now  grown  vaffals  to  them  in  your  wit. 
Mark,  when  they  play,  how  our  fine  fops  ad¬ 
vance, 

The  mighty  merits  of  their  men  of  France,  45 
Keep  time,  cry  Bon,  and  humour  the  ca¬ 
dence. 

Well,  pleafe  yourfelves ;  but  fure  ’tis  under- 
ftood, 

That  French  machines  have  ne’er  done  Eng¬ 
land  good. 

chara&ers,  addreffed  a  folemn  brief  to  Sannazarius,  thanking 
him  for  his  famous  poem,  De  Partu  Virginis,  and  alfo  Provi¬ 
dence,  for  raifing  up  fuch  a  champion,  at  a  time  when  the  Holy 
Church  was  fo  violently  attacked,  and  in  fuch  danger. 

Dr.  J.  Wauton, 
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I  would  not  prophefy  our  houfe’s  fate : 

But  while  vain  {hows  and  fcenes  you  over-rate, 

’Tis  to  be  fear’d -  51 

That  as  a  fire  the  former  houfe  o’erthrew, 
Machines  and  tempefts  will  deftroy  the  new. 


PROLOGUE 


TO  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD,  1674. 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  HART  *. 


Poets,  your  fubje6ts,  have  their  parts  af- 
fign’d 

To  unbend,  and  to  divert  their  fovereign's 
mind : 

When  tir'd  with  following  nature,  you  think  fit 

To  feek  repofe  in  the  cool  fhades  of  wit. 

And,  from  the  fweet  retreat,  with  joy  furvey  5 

What  refts,  and  what  is  conquer’d,  of  the  way. 

Here,  free  yourfelves  from  envy,  care,  and 
ftrife, 

You  view  the  various  turns  of  human  life : 


*  Several  gentlemen,  who  had  adhered  to  their  principles  of 
loyalty  during  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell,  and  the  exile  of  the 
Royal  Family,  being  left  unprovided  for  at  the  Reftoration,  they 
applied  themfelves  to  different  occupations  for  a  livelihood  : 
among  them  was  Mr.  Hart,  the  fpeaker  of  this  prologue,  who  had 
ferved  his  Majefty  as  a  captain  in  the  civil  war,  and  was  now 
au  a&or  in  a  capital  call,  and  in  great  ellimation.  Derrick. 
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Safe  in  our  fcene,  through  dangerous  courts 
you  go, 

And,  undebauch'd,  the  vice  of  cities  know.  10 
Your  theories  are  here  to  pra6tice  brought, 

As  in  mechanic  operations  wrought ; 

And  man,  the  little  world,  before  you  fet, 

As  once  the  fphere  of  chryftal  lhew’d  the 
great. 

Bleft  fure  are  you  above  all  mortal  kind,  15 
If  to  your  fortunes  you  can  fuit  your  mind  : 
Content  to  fee,  and  thun,  thole  ills  we  Ibow, 
And  crimes  on  theatres  alone  to  know. 

With  joy  we  bring  what  our  dead  authors  writ, 
And  beg  from  you  the  value  of  their  wit :  20 

That  Shakfpeare's,  Fletcher's,  and  great  Jon- 
fon's  claim, 

May  be  renew’d  from  thofe  who  gave  them 
fame. 

None  of  our  living  poets  dare  appear  ; 

For  mufes  fo  fevere  are  worlhipp'd  here, 

That,  confcious  of  their  faults,  they  fliun  the') 
eye,  25  f 

And,  as  prophane,  from  facred  places  fly,  C 
Rather  than  fee  the  offended  God,  and  die.  J 
We  bring  no  imperfe6lions,  but  our  own  ; 

Such  faults  as  made  are  by  the  makers  fhown  : 
And  you  have  been  fo  kind,  that  we  may  boaft. 
The  greateft  judges  ftill  can  pardon  moll.  31 
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Poets  muft  (loop,  when  they  would  pleafe  our 
pit. 

Debas’d  even  to  the  level  of  their  wit ; 
Difdaining  that,  which  yet  they  Know  will  take, 
Hating  themfelves  what  their  applaufe  muft 
make.  35 

But  when  to  praife  from  you  they  would  afpire. 
Though  they  like  eagles  mount,  your  Jove  is 
higher. 

So  far  your  knowledge  all  their  power  tran- 
fcends, 

As  what  (hould  be  beyond  what  is  extends. 


PROLOGUE 


TO 

CIRCE  * 


[by  dr.  DAVENANT,  1675.] 


Were  you  but  half  fo  wife  as  you’re  fevere, 
Our  youthful  poet  Ihould  not  need  to  fear : 

To  his  green  years  your  cenfuresyou  would  fuit, 
Not  blall  the  bloffom,  but  expedl  the  fruit. 
The  fex,  that  heft  does  pleafure  underhand,  5 
Will  always  choofe  to  err  on  t’  other  hand. 
They  check  him  not  that’s  aukward  in  delight, 
But  clap  the  young  rogue’s  cheek,  and  fet  him 


right. 

Thus  hearten’d  well,  and  flelh’d  upon  his  prey, 
The  youth  may  prove  a  man  another  day.  10 
Your  Ben  and  Fletcher,  in  their  firfl,  young 
flight, 

Did  no  Volpone,  nor  no  Arbaces  write ; 


*  Circe  was  an  Opera.  Tragedy  among  the  ancients  was 
throughout  accompanied  with  mufic. 


Dr.  J.  Wakton. 
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But  hopp’d  about,  and  fhort  excurfions  made") 
From  bough  to  bough,  as  if  they  were  afraid,  > 
And  each  was  guilty  offome  Slighted  Maid. 
Shakfpeare’s  own  mufe  her  Pericles  firft  bore  ; 
The  prince  of  Tyre  was  elder  than  the  Moor  : 
’Tis  miracle  to  fee  a  firft  good  play ; 

All  hawthorns  do  not  bloom  on  Chnftmas-day. 
A  (lender  poet  muft  have  time  to  grow,  20 
And  fpread  and  burnifh  as  his  brothers  do. 
Who  (till  looks  lean,  fure  with  fome  pox  is  curft ; 
But  no  man  can  be  FalftafF-fat  at  firit. 

Then  damn  not,  but  indulge  his  rude  effays, 
Encourage  him,  and  bloat  him  up  with  praife,  25 
That  he  may  get  more  bulk  before  he  dies  : 

He’s  not  yet  fed  enough  for  facrifice. 

Perhaps,  if  now  your  grace  you  will  not  grudge, 
He  may  grow  up  to  write,  and  you  to  judge. 


VOL.  XI. 


EPILOGUE, 


INTENDED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  SPOKEN  BY 

THE  LADY  HEN.  MAR.  WENTWORTH, 

when  calisto  was  acted  at  court. 


AS  J  upiter  I  made  my  court  in  vain ; 

Ell  now  affume  my  native  fhape  again. 

I’m  weary  to  be  fo  unkindly  us’d, 

And  would  not  be  a  god,  to  be  refus’d. 

State  grows  uneafy  when  it  hinders  love ;  $ 

A  glorious  burden,  which  the  wife  remove. 
Now,  as  a  nymph,  I  need  not  fue,  nor  try 
The  force  of  any  lightning  but  the  eye. 

Eeauty  and  youth  more  than  a  god  command ; 
No  Jove  could  e’er  the  force  of  thefe  with- 
ftand.  10 

’Tis  here  that  fovereign  power  admits  difpute  ; 
Beauty  fometimes  is  juftly  abfolute. 

Our  fullen  Cato’s,  whatfoe’er  they  fay, 

Even  while  they  frown  and  dictate  laws,  obey. 

Ver.  1.  As  Jupiter ]  It  was  a  filler  of  the  Dutchefs  of  Marl- 
borough,  a  maid  of  honour,  and  afterwards  Dutchefs  of  Tircou- 
nel,  celebrated  by  Grammont,  that  adted  in  the  Mafque  of  Ca~ 
lifto  at  court,  lf>75.  Dr.  J.  Warton. 
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You,  mighty  fir,  our  bonds  more  eafy  make,  15 
And  gracefully,  what  all  mufl  fufifer,  take  : 
Above  thofe  forms  the  grave  affe6t  to  wear  ; 
For  ’tis  not  to  be  wife  to  be  fevere. 

True  wifdom  may  fome  gallantry  admit, 

And  foften  bufinefs  with  the  charms  of  wit.  20 
Thefe  peaceful  triumphs  with  your  cares  you 
bought, 

And  from  the  midfl  of  fighting  nations  brought. 
You  only  hear  it  thunder  from  afar, 

And  fit  in  peace  the  arbiter  of  war  : 

Peace,  the  loath’d  manna,  which  hot  brains  de- 
fpife,  25 

You  knew  its  worth,  and  made  it  early  prize  : 
And  in  its  happy  leifure  fit  and  fee 
The  promifes  of  more  felicity  : 

Two  glorious  nymphs  of  your  own  godlike  line, 
Whofe  morning  rays  like  noontide  firike  and 
fhine :  30 

"Whom  you  to  fuppliant  monarchs  fhall  difpofe, 
To  bind  your  friends,  and  to  difarm  your  foes. 


je  e  2 


PROLOGUE 


TO 


AURENGEZEBE. 


Our  author,  by  experience,  finds  it  true, 

Tis  much  more  hard  to  pleafe  himfelf  than  you ; 
And  out  of  no  feigned  modefty,  this  day 
Damns  his  laborious  trifle  of  a  play  : 

Not  that  it’s  worfe  than  what  before  he  writ,  5 
But  he  has  now  another  tafte  of  wit; 

And,  to  confefs  a  truth,  though  out  of  time, 
Grows  weary  of  his  long-lov’d  miftrefs,  Rhime. 
Pafflon’s  too  fierce  to  be  in  fetters  bound, 

And  nature  flies  him  like  enchanted  ground  :  10 
What  verfe  can  do,  he  has  performed  in  this, 
Which  he  prefumes  the  moil  corre6t  of  his  ; 

But  fpite  of  all  his  pride,  a  fecret  fhame 
Invades  his  breaft  at  Shakfpeare’s  facred  name ; 
Aw’d  when  he  hears  his  godlike  Romans  rage,  15 
He,  in  a  juft  defpair,  would  quit  the  ftage ; 
And  to  an  age  lefs  poliftfd,  more  unfkill’d, 
Does,  with  difdain,  the  foremoft  honours  yield. 
As  with  the  greater  dead  he  dares  not  ftrive, 
He  would  not  match  his  verfe  with  thofe  who 
live : 
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Let  him  retire,  betwixt  two  ages  caft, 

The  firft  of  this,  and  hindmoft  of  the  laft. 

A  loling  gamefter,  let  him  fneak  away ; 

He  bears  no  ready  money  from  the  play. 

The  fate,  which  governs  poets,  thought  it  fit  25 
He  fhould  not  raife  his  fortunes  by  his  wit. 

The  clergy  thrive,  and  the  litigious  bar  ; 

Dull  heroes  fatten  with  the  fpoils  of  war  : 

All  fouthern  vices,  heaven  be  praifed,  are  here  ; 
But  wit’s  a  luxury  you  think  too  dear.  so 

When  you  to  cultivate  the  plant  are  loth, 

’Tis  a  fiirewd  fign  ’twas  never  of  your  growth  ; 
And  wit  in  northern  climates  will  not  blow. 
Except,  like  orange-trees,  ’tis  hous’d  from  fnow. 
There  needs  no  care  to  put  a  playhoufe  down,  35 
’Tis  the  mod  defart  place  of  all  the  town : 

We  and  our  neighbours,  to  fpeak  proudly,  are, 
Like  monarchs,  ruined  with  expenfive  war ; 
While,  like  wife  Englilh,  unconcern’d  you  fit, 
And  fee  us  play  the  tragedy  of  wit.  40 


EPILOGUE 


TO  THE 

MAN  OF  MODE ;  or,  SIR  FOP  LING  FLUTTER, 

[by  SIR  GEORGE  ETHERIDGE,  16/6.] 


Most  modern  wits  fuch  monltrous  fools 
have  fhown, 

They  feem  not  of  heaven’s  making,  but  their 
own, 

Thofe  naufeous  harlequins  in  farce  may  pafs ; 
But  there  goes  more  to  a  fubftantial  afs  : 
Something  of  man  muft  be  expos’d  to  view,  5 
That,  gallants,  they  may  more  referable  you. 
Sir  Fopling  is  a  fool  fo  nicely  writ, 

The  ladies  would  miftake  him  for  a  wit; 

And,  when  he  lings,  talks  loud,  and  cocks, 
would  cry, 

I  vow,  methinks,  he’s  pretty  company :  10 

So  brifk,  fo  gav,  fo  travell’d,  fo  refin’d, 

As  he  took  pains  to  graff  upon  his  kind. 

True  fops  help  nature’s  work,  and  go  to  fchool. 
To  file  and  finifh  God  Almighty’s  fool. 
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Yet  none  Sir  Fopling  him,  or  him  can  call ;  15 
He’s  knight  o’ the  {hire,  and  reprefents  ye  all. 
From  each  he  meets  he  culls  whatever  he  can ; 
Legion’s  his  name,  a  people  in  a  man. 

His  bulky  folly  gathers  as  it  goes, 

And,  rolling  o’er  you,  like  a  fnow-ball  grows.  20 
His  various  modes  from  various  fathers  follow ; 
One  taught  the  tofs,  and  one  the  new  French 
wallow  : 

His  fword-knot  this,  his  cravat  that  defign’d  ; 
And  this,  the  yard-long  fnake  he  twirls  behind. 
From  one  the  facred  periwig  he  gain’d,  25 
Which  wind  ne’er  blew,  nor  touch  of  hat  pro- 
phan’d. 

Another’s  diving  bow  he  did  adore, 

Which  with  a  (hog  calls  all  the  hair  before, 

Till  he  with  full  decorum  brings  it  back, 

And  rifes  with  a  water-fpaniel  (hake.  so 

As  for  his  fongs,  the  ladies  dear  delight, 

Thefe  fure  he  took  from  mod  of  you  who  write. 
Yet  every  man  is  fafe  from  what  he  fear’d; 
For  no  one  fool  is  hunted  from  the  herd. 


EPILOGUE 


TO 


ALL  FOR  LOVE. 


Poets,  like  difputants,  when  reafons  fail. 
Have  one  fure  refuge  left — and  that’s  to  rail. 
Fop,  coxcomb,  fool,  are  thunder’d  through  the 
pit ; 

And  this  is  all  their  equipage  of  wit. 

We  wonder  how  the  devil  this  difference  grows,  5 
Betwixt  our  fools  in  verfe,  and  your’s  in  profe  : 
For,  ’faith,  the  quarrel  rightly  underftood, 

JTis  civil  war  with  their  own  fletli  and  blood. 
The  thread-bare  author  hates  the  gaudy  coat; 
And  fwears  at  the  gilt  coach,  but  fwear’s  a-foot  : 
For  ’tis  obferv’d  of  every  fcribbling  man. 

He  grows  a  fop  as  fall  as  e’er  he  can  ; 

Prunes  up,  and  afks  his  oracle,  the  glafs. 

If  pink  and  purple  beft  become  his  face. 

For  pur  poor  wretch,  he  neither  rails  nor 
prays ;  u 

Nor  likes  your  wit  juft  as  you  like  his  plays; 

He  has  not  yet  fo  much  of  Mr.  Bayes, 
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He  does  his  beft  ;  and  if  he  cannot  pleafe, 
Would  quietly  fue  out  his  writ  of  eafe. 

Yet,  if  he  might  his  own  grand  jury  call,  20 
By  the  fairfex  he  hegs  to  hand  or  fall. 

Let  Caefar’s  power  the  men’s  ambition  move, 
But  grace  you  him  who  loft  the  world  for  love  ! 
Yet  if  fome  antiquated  lady  fay, 

The  laft  age  is  not  copied  in  his  play ;  25 

Heaven  help  the  man  who  for  that  face  mult 
drudge, 

Which  only  has  the  wrinkles  of  a  judge. 

Let  not  the  young  and  beauteous  join  with 
thofe ; 

For  ftiould  you  raife  fuch  numerous  hofts  of 
foes. 

Young  wits  and  fparks  he  to  his  aid  muft  call ;  30 
T’is  more  than  one  man’s  work  to  pleafe  you  all. 


PROLOGUE 


TO 

LIMBERHAM. 


True  wit  has  feen  its  beft  days  long  ago  ; 
It  ne’er  look’d  up,  fince  we  were  dipt  in  {how  ; 
When  fenfe  in  doggrel  rhimes  and  clouds  was 
loft, 

And  dulnefs  flourifh’d  at  the  actor’s  coft. 

Nor  ftopt  it  here  ;  when  tragedy  was  done,  5 
Satire  and  humour  the  fame  fate  have  run, 
And  comedy  is  funk  to  trick  and  pun. 

Now  our  machining  lumber  will  not  fell, 

And  you  no  longer  care  for  heaven  or  hell ; 
What  ftuff  can  pleafe  you  next,  the  Lord  can 
tell.  io 

Let  them,  who  the  rebellion  firft  began 
To  wit,  reftore  the  monarch,  if  they  can ; 

Our  author  dares  not  be  the  firft  bold  man. 

He,  like  the  prudent  citizen,  takes  care, 

To  keep  for  better  marts  his  ftaple  ware  ;  15 

His  toys  are  good  enough  for  Sturbridge  fair. 
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Tricks  were  the  falhion  ;  if  it  now  be  fpent,. 

'Tis  time  enough  at  Eafter  to  invent ; 

No  man  will  make  up  a  new  fuit  for  Lent. 

If  now  and  then  he  takes  a  fmall  pretence,  20 
To  forage  for  a  little  wit  and  fenfe. 

Pray  pardon  him,  he  meant  you  no  offence. 
Next  fummer,  Noftradamus  tells,  they  fay, 
That  all  the  critics  {hall  be  {hipped  away. 

And  not  enow  be  left  to  damn  a  play.  25 
To  every  fail  befide,  good  heaven,  be  kind ; 
But  drive  away  that  fwarm  with  fuch  a  wind. 
That  not  one  locuft  may  be  left  behind  ! 


EPILOGUE 


To 

MITHRIDATES,  KING  OF  PONTUS. 


BY  >IR.  H.  LEE,  1678* 


OU’VE  feen  a  pair  of  faithful  lovers  die: 


And  much  you  care ;  for  moft  of  you 
cry, 

*Twas  a  juft  judgment  on  their  conftancy. 

For,  heaven  be  thank’d,  we  live  in  fuch  an  age, 
"When  no  man  dies  for  love,  but  on  the  ftage  :  5 


!ie:  A 

will  ^ 
* 

s 


Ver.  5.  Whefi  no  ?nrin  diesfor  /ore.]  One  of  the  moft  remarka¬ 
ble  differences  betwixt  ancient  and  modern  tragedy  arifes  from 
the  prevailing  cuftom  of  deferibing  only  thofe  diftreffes  that  are 
occafioned  by  the  paffion  of  love :  a  paffion,  which  from  the 
univerfality  of  its  dominion,  may  juftly  claim  a  large  fhare  in 
reprefentations  of  human  life  :  but  which,  by  totally  engroffing 
the  theatre,  hath  contributed  to  degrade  that  noble  fchool  of 
Virtue  into  an  academy  of  effeminacy.  When  Racine  perfuaded 
the  celebrated  Arnauld  to  read  his  Phredra,  “  Why,”  faid  that 
fevere  critic  to  his  friend,  “  have  you  falfified  the  manners  of 
Hippolitus,  and  reprefented  him  in  love?”  “Alas!”  replied  the 
poet,  “  without  that  circumftance,  how  would  the  ladies  and 
the  beaux  have  received  my  piece  ?”  And  it  may  well  be  ima¬ 
gined,  that  to  gratify  fo  conliderable  and  important  a  part  of 
his  audience,  was  the  powerful  motive  that  induced  Corneille 
to  enervate  even  the  matchlefs  and  affedting  ftory  of  CEdipus,  by 
the  frigid  and  impertinent  epifode  of  Thefeus’s  paffion  for  Dirce. 
Shakfpeare  has  ffiewn  us,  by  his  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  and  Caelar, 
and  above  all  by  his  Lear,  that  very  interefting  tragedies  may  be 
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And  e’en  thofe  martyrs  are  but  rare  in  plays; 
A  curfed  fign  how  much  true  faith  decays. 
Love  is  no  more  a  violent  defire  ; 

’Tis  a  meer  metaphor,  a  painted  fire. 

In  all  our  fex,  the  name  examin’d  well,  10 
Tis  pride  to  gain,  and  vanity  to  tell. 

In  woman,  ’tis  of  fubtle  intereft  made; 

Curfe  on  the  punk  that  made  it  firft  a  trade  \ 
She  firft  did  wit’s  prerogative  remove, 

And  made  a  fool  prefume  to  prate  of  love, 

Let  honour  and  preferment  go  for  gold; 

But  glorious  beauty  is  not  to  be  fold  ; 

Or,  if  it  be,  ’tis  at  a  rate  fo  high, 

That  nothing  but  adoring  it  fhould  buy. 

Yet  the  rich  cullies  may  their  boafting  fpare  ; 
They  purchafe  but  fophifticated  ware.  2j 

’Tis  prodigality  that  buys  deceit. 

Where  both  the  giver  and  the  taker  cheat. 

Men  but  refine  on  the  old  half-crown  way  ;  24 
And  women  fight,  like  S  witters,  for  their  pay, 

written,  that  are  not  founded  on  gallantry  and  love;  and  that 

Boileau  was  miftaken,  when  he  affirmed - ■ 

- - de  l’amour  la  fenfible  peinture, 

Eft  pour  aller  au  coeur  la  route  la  plus  fijre. 

The  fineft  pictures  of  love  in  all  antiquity  are  the  Phffidra 
Medea,  Siraaetha,  fecond  Idyllium  of  Theocritus,  and  the  Dido 
ot  Virgil ;  all  of  thefe  pictures  are  of  the  effects  of  love  in  wo¬ 
men  ;  no  defcription  of  it  in  men,  fo  capital  and  fo  ftrikjng,  hai 
been  given.  The  tenth  eclogue  of  Virgil  is  but  feeble  inborn* 
parifon  of  thefe  mentioned  above. 

Dr,  J.  War  ton, 


PROLOGUE 


TO 

CEDIPUS. 

When  Athens  all  the  Grecian  ftate  did 
guide, 

And  Greece  gave  laws  to  all  the  world  belide; 
Then  Sophocles  with  Socrates  did  lit, 

Supreme  in  wifdom  one,  and  one  in  wit : 

And  wit  from  wifdom  differed  not  in  thofe,  5 
But  as  ’twas  fung  in  verfe,  or  faid  in  profe, 
Then,  CEdipus,  on  crowded  theatres, 

Drew  all  admiring  eyes  and  lift’ning  ears  : 

The  pleafed  fpe&ator  fhouted  every  line, 

The  nobleft,  manlieft,  and  the  bed  defign  !  10 

And  every  critic  of  each  learned  age, 

By  this  juft  model  has  reform’d  the  ftage. 
Now,  fhould  it  fail,  (as  heaven  avert  our  fear) 
Damn  it  in  filence,  left  the  world  fhould  hear. 
For  were  it  known  this  poem  did  not  pleafe,  15 
You  might  fet  up  for  perfe6t  favages  : 

Your  neighbours  would  not  look  on  you  as  men, 
But  think  the  nation  all  turned  Pifts  again. 
Faith,  as  you  manage  matters,  ’tis  not  fit  19 
You  fhould  fufpe6t  yourfelves  of  too  much  wit: 
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Drive  not  thejeft  too  far,  but  fpare  this  piece; 
And,  for  this  once,  be  not  more  wife  than 
Greece. 

See  twice  !  do  not  pell-mell  to  damning  fall, 
Like  true-born  Britons,  who  ne’er  think  at  all : 
Pray  be  advifed ;  and  though  at  Mons  you  won, 
On  pointed  cannon  do  not  always  run.  26 
"W  ith  fome  refpe6t  to  ancient  wit  proceed  ; 

You  take  the  four  firft  councils  for  your  creed. 
But,  when  you  lay  tradition  wholly  by, 

And  on  the  private  fpirit  alone  rely,  30 

You  turn  fanatics  in  your  poetry. 

If,  notwithftanding  all  that  we  can  fay, 

You  needs  will  have  your  penn’orths  of  the 

play, 

And  come  refolved  to  damn,  becaufe  you  pay, 
Record  it,  in  memorial  of  the  fa6l,  35 

The  firft  play  buried  fince  the  woollen  a£l. 


EPILOGUE 


TO 

CEDIPUS. 


W HAT  Sophocles  could  undertake  alone, 
Our  poets  found  a  work  for  more  than  one  ; 
And  therefore  two  lay  tugging  at  the  piece, 
With  all  their  force,  to  draw  the  ponderous 
mafs  from  Greece; 

A  weight  that  bent  even  Seneca's  flrong  mufe,  5 
And  which  Corneille's  (houlders  did  refufe. 

So  hard  it  is  the  Athenian  harp  to  firing ! 

So  much  two  confuls  yield  to  one  juft  king. 
Terror  and  pity  this  whole  poem  fway  ; 

The  mightiefl  machines  that  can  mount  a  play. 
How  heavy  will  thofe  vulgar  fouls  be  found,  11 
Whom  two  fuch  engines  cannot  move  from 
! 

When  Greece  and  Rome  have  foul'd  upon  this 
birth, 

You  can  but  damn  for  one  poor  fpot  of  earth: 
And  when  your  children  find  your  judgment 
fuch,  15 

They’ll  fcorn  their  fires,  and  wifh  themfelves 
born  Dutch ; 
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Each  haughty  poet  will  infer  with  eafe. 

How  much  his  witmuft  under-write  to  pleafe. 
As  fome  ftrong  churl  would,  brandifhing,  ad¬ 
vance  jg 

The  monumental  fword  that  conquer’d  France; 
So  you,  by  judging  this,  your  judgment  teach, 
Thus  far  you  like,  that  is,  thus  far  you  reach. 
Since  then  the  vote  of  full  two  thouland  years 
Has  crown’d  this  plot,  and  all  the  dead  are 
theirs, 

T^hink  it  a  debt  you  pay,  not  alms  Amu  give,  25 
And,  in  your  own  defence,  let  this  Play  live. 
Think  them  not  vain,  when  Sophocles  is  ihown. 
To  praife  his  Worth  they  humbly  doubt  their 
own. 

Yet  as  weak  ftates  each  other’s  power  allure, 
Weak  poets  by  conjunftion  are  fecure.  30 
Their  treat  is  what  your  palates  relilh  moll, 
Charm  !  fong !  and  Ihow  !  a  murder  and  a 
gholl ! 

We  know  not  what  you  can  defire  or  hope. 

To  pleafe  you  more,  but  burning  of  a  Pope. 


VOL.  II. 


Ff 


PROLOGUE 


TO 

TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA, 

SPOKEN  BY  SIR.  BETTERTON, 


REPRESENTING  THE  GHOST  OF  SHAKESPEARE, 


See,  mj  lov'd  Britons,  fee  jour  Shakefpeare 
rife, 

An  awful  ghoft  confefs’d  to  human  eyes  ! 
Unnam'd,  methinks,  diftinguilh’d  I  had  been 
Prom  other  fhades,  by  this  eternal  green, 
About  whofe  wreaths  the  vulgar  poets  drive,  5 
And  with  a  touch,  their  wither’d  bays  revive. 
Untaught,  unpraftis’d,  in  a  barbarous  age, 

I  found  not,  but  created  firft  the  itage. 

And,  if  I  drain’d  no  Greek  or  Latin  ftore, 
’Twas,  that  my  own  abundance  gave  me  more. 
On  foreign  trade  1  needed  not  rely, 

Like  fruitful  Britain,  rich  without  fupply. 

In  this  my  rough-drawn  play  you  fhall  behold 
Some  mafter-ftrokes,  fo  manly  and  fo  bold, 
That  he  who  meant  to  alter,  found  ’em  fuch,  15 
He  fhook,  and  thought  it  facrilege  to  touch. 
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J**fow,  where  are  the  fucceffors  to  my  name  ? 
What  bring  they  to  fill  out  a  poets  fame  ? 
Weak,  fhort-liv’d  ififues  of  a  feeble  age ; 

Scarce  living  to  be  chriften’d  on  the  llage  !  20 

For  humour  farce,  for  love  they  rhime  difpenfe. 
That  tolls  the  knell  for  their  departed  fenfe. 
Dulnefs  might  thrive  in  any  trade  but  this  : 

"T  would  recommend  to  fome  fat  benefice. 
Dulnefs,  that  in  a  playhoufe  meets  difgrace,  25 
Might  meet  with  reverence  in  its  proper  place. 
The  fulfome  clench,  that  naufeates  the  town, 
Would  from  a  judge  or  alderman  go  down, 
Such  virtue  is  there  in  a  robe  and  gown  ! 

And  that  infipid  fluff  which  here  you  hate,  30 
Might  fomewhere  elfe  be  called  a  grave  de¬ 
bate  ; 

Dulnefs  is  decent  in  the  church  and  Hate. 

But  I  forget  that  Hill  ’tis  underftood, 

Bad  plays  are  belt  decried  by  Ihowing  good. 

Sit  filent  then,  that  my  pleas’d  foul  may  fee  35 
A  judging  audience  once,  and  worthy  me; 

Mv  faithful  fcene  from  true  records  fhall  tell. 
How  Trojan  valour  did  the  Greek  excell; 

Your  great  forefathers  (hall  their  fame  regain, 
And  Homer’s  angry  ghoft  repine  in  vain.  40 


,F  f  2 


PROLOGUE 


TO 


C  M  S  A  R  BORGIA. 


[by  MR.  N.  LEE,  l680.] 


The  unhappy  man,  who  once  has  trail’d 


a 


pen, 


Lives  not  to  pleafe  himfelf,  but  other  men  ; 

Is  always  drudging,  waftes  his  life  and  blood, 
Yet  only  eats  and  drinks  what  you  think  good.. 
What  praife  foe'er  the  poetry  deferve,  5 

Yet  every  fool  can  bid  the  poet  ftarve. 

That  fumbling  letcher  to  revenge  is  bent, 
Becaufe  he  thinks  himfelf  or  whore  is  meant : 
Name  but  a  cuckold,  all  the  city  fwarms  ; 
Prom  Leadenhall  to  Ludgate  is  in  arms :  10 


Ver.  1.  The  unhappy  man,]  Lee  had  fo  melodious  a  voice, 
and  fuch  pathetic  elocution,  that  reading  one  of  his  own  feenes 
to  Major  Mohun  at  a  rehearfal,  Mohun  in  the  warmth  of  his 
admiration,  threw  down  his  part,  and  exclaimed,  “  Unlefs  I 
were  able  to  play  it  as  well  as  you  read  it,  to  what  purpofe 
fhould  I  undertake  it.”  Yet  it  is  a  very  remarkable  circum- 
fiance,  that  Lee  failed  as  an  aftor  in  attempting  to  perform  the 
character  of  Duncan  in  Macbeth,  1672.  As  did  Otway  in  a 
play  of  Mrs.  Afra  Behn,  entitled  the  Jealous  Bridegroom.  Af¬ 
ter  this  failure,  the  firft  wrote  his  Alcibiades,  and  the  lalt  men¬ 
tioned  author  his  Nero.  Dr.  J.  Warton. 
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Were  there  no  fear  of  Antichrift,  or  France, 

In  the  bleft  time  poor  poets  live  by  chance.  • 
Either  you  come  not  here,  or,  as  you  grace 
Some  old  acquaintance,  drop  into  the  place,  > 
Carelefs  and  qualmifh  with  a  yawning  face  :  15  } 
You  deep  o’er  wit,  and  by  my  troth  you  may; 
Molt  of  your  talents  lie  another  way. 

You  love  to  hear  of  fome  prodigious  tale. 

The  bell  that  toll’d  alone,  or  Irifh  whale. 

News  is  your  food,  and  you  enough  provide,  20 
Both  for  yourfelves,  and  all  the  world  befide. 
One  theatre  there  is  of  vaft  refort, 

Which  whilome  of  Requefts  was  called  the 
Court; 

But  now  the  great  Exchange  of  News  ’tis 
hight, 

And  full  of  hum  and  buz  from  noon  ’till  night. 
Up  ftairs  and  down  you  run,  as  for  a  race,  26 
And  each  man  wears  three  nations  in  his  face. 
So  big  you  look,  though  claret  you  retrench, 
That,  arm’d  with  bottled  ale,  you  huff  the 
French. 

But  all  your  entertainment  ftill  is  fed  30 

By  villains  in  your  own  dull  illand  bred. 

Would  you  return  to  us,  we  dare  engage 
To  (hew  you  better  rogues  upon  the  ftage. 

You  know  no  poifon  but  plain  ratlbane  here  ; 
Death’s  more  refin’d,  and  better  bred  elfe- 
where. 


35 
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They  have  a  civil  way  in  Italy,  } 

By  lmelling  a  perfume  to  make  you  die ;  V 
A  trick  would  makeyou  lay  your  fnuff-box  by. 3 
Murder’s  a  trade,  lo  known  and  practis’d  there, 
That  ’tis  infallible  as  is  the  chair.  40 

But,  mark  their  feaft,  you  fhall  behold  fuch 
pranks ; 

The  pope  fays  grace,  but  'tis  the  devil  gives 
thanks. 


PROLOGUE 


TO 

SOPHONISBA,  AT  OXFORD,  168O. 

T  HESPIS,  the  firft  profeftor  of  our  art, 

At  country  wakes,  fung  ballads  from  a  cart. 

To  prove  this  true,  if  Latin  be  no  trefpafs, 

“  Dicitur  et  plauftris  vexiffe  Poemata  Thef- 

•  99 

pis. 

But  jEfchylus,  fays  *  Horace  in  fome  page,  5 
Was  the  firft  mountebank  that  trod  the  ftage  : 

*  Succeffit  vetus  his  Comoedia,  etc.  i.  e.  Comedy  began  to 
be  cultivated  and  improved  from  the  time  that  tragedy  had  ob¬ 
tained  its  end,  ta%i  tjjv  Iai/i5j?  (plain,  under  iEfchylus.  There  is 
no  reafon  to  fuppofe,  with  fome  critics,  that  Horace  meant  to 
date  its  origin  from  hence.  The  fuppofition  is,  in  truth,  con¬ 
tradicted  by  experience  and  the  order  of  things.  For,  as  a  cele¬ 
brated  French  writer  obferves,  “  Le  talent  d’imiter,  qui  nous  ejl 
maturely  nous  porte  plutot  d  la  comedie,  qui  roule  fur  des  chafes  de 
notre  connoifjance,  qu’ d  la  Tragedie,  qui  prend  des  fujets  plus 
eloign es  de  I’ufage  commun  ;  et  en  cffedt,  en  Grece  aujji  bien  qa’en 
France,  la  Comedie  ejl  I’ainee  de  la  tragedie.”  [Hill,  du  Theat. 
Franc,  par  M.  de  Fontenelle.]  The  latter  part  of  this  affer- 
tion  is  clear  from  the  piece  referred  to;  and  the  other,  which 
refpeCts  Greece,  feems  countenanced  by  Arillotle  himfelf 
croii?r.  je.  e.]  ’Tis  true,  comedy,  though  its  rife  be  every  where, 
at  lealt,  as  early  as  that  of  tragedy,  is  perfected  much  later. 
Menander,  we  -know,  appeared  long  after  /Elchylus.  And, 
though  the  French  tragedy,  to  fpeak  with  Ariltotle,  eo-j^e  tw 
lavlUs  (plait  in  the  hands  of  Corneille,  this  cannot  be  faid  of 
their  comedy,  which  was  forced  to  wait  for  a  Moliere,  before 
it  arrived  at  that  pitch  of  perfection.  But  then  this  is  owing  to 
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\  et  iithens  never  knew  your  learned  fport 
Of  tolling  poets  in  a  tennis-court. 

But  tis  the  talent  ol  our  Englifh  nation, 

Still  to  be  plotting  lome  new  reformation  :  10 

And  few  years  hence,  if  anarch\r  goes  on, 

Jack  Prefbyter  {hall  here  erect  his  throne, 
Knock  out  a  tub  with  preaching  once  a  day, 
And  every  prayer  be  longer  than  a  play. 

Then  all  your  heathen  wits  (hall  go  to  pot,  15 
For  difbelieving  of  a  Popilh-plot: 


the  fuperior  difficulty  of  the  comic  drama.  Nor  is  it  any  ob¬ 
jection  that  the  contrary  of  this  happened  at  Rome.  For  the 
Romans,  when  they  applied  themfelves  in  earneft  to  the  ftage, 
had  not  to  invent,  but  to  imitate,  or  rather  tran/late,  the  perfect 
models  of  Greece.  And  it  chanced,  for  reafons  which  I  fhall 
not  ftay  to  deduce,  that  their  poets  had  better  fuccefs  in  copy¬ 
ing  their  comedy  than  tragedy. 

The  two  happieft  fubjects,  faid  Fontenelle,  for  tragedv,  and 
comedy  among  the  moderns,  are  the  Cid,  and  l’Ecole  des 
Femmes.  But  unluckily,  the  refpective  authors  that  wrote  ou 
each,  were  not  arrived  at  the  full  force  of  their  geniufes  when 
they  treated  thefe  fubjects.  Events  that  have  actually  hap¬ 
pened,  are,  after  all,  the  properelt  fubjects  for  poetry'.  The 
belt  eclogue  of  Virgil  +,  the  beft  ode  of  Horace  j,  are  founded 
on  real  incidents.  If  we  briefly  calt  our  eyes  over  the  moft  in- 
terefting  and  affecting  ltories,  ancient  or  modern,  we  fhall  find 
that  they  are  fuch,  as  however  adorned  and  a  little  diverfified, 
are  yet  grounded  on  true  hiftory,  and  on  real  matters  of  fact. 
Such,  for  inftance,  among  the  ancients,  are  the  ftories  of  Jo- 
feph,  ot  CEdipus,  the  Trojan  war,  and  its  confequences,  of 
Virginia  and  the  Horatii ;  fuch,  among  the  moderns,  are  the 
ftories  01  King  Lear,  the  Cid,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  Oronooko. 
The  l'eries  of  events  contained  in  thefe  ftories,  feem  far  to  fur- 
pafs  the  utmoft  powers  of  human  imagination.  In  the  beft  con¬ 
ducted  fiction,  feme  mark  ol  improbability  and  incoherence 
will  ftill  appear. 

Dr.  J,  Wartox, 


t  The  Firft, 


^  Ode  xiii.  lib.  ii. 
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Your  poets  (hall  be  us'd  like  infidels, 

And  world,  the  author  of  the  Oxford  bells: 
Norfhould  we'fcape  the  fentence,  to  depart, 
E'en  in  our  firft  original,  a  cart.  20 

No  zealous  brother  there  would  want  a  flone. 
To  maul  us  cardinals,  and  pelt  pope  Joan : 
Religion,  learning,  wit,  would  be  fuppreft, 
Rags  of  the  whore,  and  trappings  of  the  bead : 
Scot,  Suarez,  Tom  of  Aquin,  muff  go  down,  2 5 
As  chief  fupporters  of  the  triple  crown  ; 

And  Ariftotle's  for  deflruftion  ripe; 

Some  fay,  he  call  d  the  foul  an  organ-pipe, 
Which,  by  fome  little  help  of  derivation, 

Shall  then  be  prov'd  a  pipe  of  infpiration. 


so 
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? 

5 


If  yet  there  be  a  few  that  take  delight 
In  that  which  reafonable  men  {hould  write; 

To  them  alone  we  dedicate  this  night. 

The  reft  mayfatisfy  their  curious  itch, 

With  city-gazettes,  or  fome  fa6tious  fpeech,  5 
Or  whatever  libel,  for  the  public  good, 

Stirs  up  the  fhrove-tide  crew  to  fire  and  blood. 
Remove  your  benches,  you  apoftate  pit, 

And  take,  above,  twelve  pennyworth  of  wit ; 
Go  back  to  your  dear  dancing  on  the  rope,  10 
Or  fee  what’s  worfe,  the  devil  and  the  pope. 
The  plays  that  take  on  our  corrupted  ftage, 
Methinks,  refemble  the  diftra6ted  age; 

Noife,  madnefs,  all  unreafonable  things, 

That  ftrike  at  fenfe,  as  rebels  do  at  kings.  15 
The  ftyle  of  forty-one  our  poets  write, 

And  you  are  grown  to  judge  like  forty-eight. 
Such  cenfures  our  miftaking  audience  make, 
That  ’tis  almoft  grown  fcandalous  to  take. 

They  talk  of  fevers  that  infedt  the  brains ;  20 

But  nonfenfe  is  the  new  difeafe  that  reigns. 
Weak  ftomachs,  with  along  difeafe  oppreft, 
Cannot  the  cordials  of  ftrong  wit  digeft. 
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Therefore  thin  nourifhment  of  farce  ye  choofe, 
Deco6tions  of  a  barley-water  mufe  :  25 

A  meal  of  tragedy  would  make  ye  Tick, 

Unlefs  it  were  a  very  tender  chick. 

Some  fcenes  in  fippets  would  be  worth  our  time  ; 
Thofe  would  go  down  ;  fome  love  that’s  poach’d 
in  rhime ; 

If  thefe  Ihould  fail —  30 

We  muft  lie  down,  and,  after  all  our  coft, 
Keep  holiday,  like  watermen  in  froft ; 

While  you  turn  players  on  the  world’s  great 
ftage, 

And  a£t  yourfelves  the  farce  of  your  own  age. 


PROLOGUE 


TO  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD,  1681. 


The  fam’d  Italian  mufe,  whole  rhimes  ad¬ 
vance 

Orlando  and  the  Paladins  of  France, 

Records,  that,  when  our  wit  and  fenfe  is  flown, 
’Tis  lodg’d  within  the  circle  of  the  moon, 

In  earthen  jars,  which  one,  who  thither  foar’d,  5 
Set  to  his  nofe,  fnuff’d  up,  and  was  reftor’d. 
Whate’er  the  ftory  be,  the  moral’s  true ; 

The  wit  we  loft  in  town,  we  find  in  you. 

Our  poets  their  fled  parts  may  draw  from  hence, 
And  fill  their  windy  heads  with  fober  fenfe.  10 
When  London  votes  with  Southwark’s  difagree, 
Here  may  they  find  their  long-loft  loyalty. 
Here  bufy  fenates,  to  the  old  caufe  inclin’d, 
May  fnuff  the  votes  their  fellows  left  behind : 
Your  country  neighbours,  when  their  grain 
grows  dear,  15 

May  come,  and  find  their  laft  provifton  hereJ 
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Whereas  we  cannot  much  lament  our  lofs, 

Who  neither  carry 'd  back,  nor  brought  one 
crofs. 

We  look'd  what  reprefentatives  would  bring  ; 
But  they  help'd  us,  juft  as  they  did  the  king. 
Yet  we  defpair  not ;  for  we  now  lay  forth  21 
The  Sibyl's  books  to  thofe  who  know  their 
worth  ; 

And  though  the  firft  was  facrific’d  before, 
Thefe  volumes  doubly  will  the  price  reftore. 
Our  poet  bade  us  hope  this  grace  to  find,  25 
To  whom  by  long  prefcription  you  are  kind. 
He,  whofe  undaunted  Mufe,  with  loyal  rage, 
Has  never  fpar’d  the  vices  of  the  age, 

Here  finding  nothing  that  his  fpleen  can  raife, 
Is  forc’d  to  turn  his  fatire  into  praife.  so 


PROLOGUE 


TO  HIS 

ROYAL  HIGHNESS, 

r 

UPON  HIS 

FIRST  APPEARANCE  AT  THE  DUKE’S  THEATRE, 

AFTER  HIS 

RETURN  FROM  SCOTLAND,  16S2. 

In  thofe  cold  regions  which  no  fummers  chear, 
Where  brooding  darknefs  covers  half  the  year, 
To  hollow  caves  the  lhivering  natives  go  ; 
Bears  range  abroad,  and  hunt  in  tracks  of 
fnow  : 

But  when  the  tedious  twilight  wears  away,  5 
And  ftars  grow  paler  at  the  approach  of  day, 
The  longing  crowds  to  frozen  mountains  run ; 
Happy  who  firft  can  fee  the  glimmering  fun : 
The  furly  favage  offspring  difappear, 

And  curfe  the  bright  fucceffor  of  the  year.  10 
Yet,  though  rough  bears  in  covert  feek  de-A 
fence,  f 

White  foxes  flay,  with  feeming  innocence  :  ^ 

That  crafty  kind  with  day-light  can  difpenfe.  ) 
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Still  we  are  throng'd  fo  full  with  Reynard's 
race, 

That  loyal  fubje&s  fcarce  can  find  a  place  :  15 

Thus  modeft  truth  is  caft  behind  the  croud  : 
Truth  fpeaks  too  low;  Hypocrify  too  loud. 

Let  them  be  firfl  to  flatter  in  fuccefs ; 

Duty  can  flay,  but  guilt  has  need  to  prefs. 
Once,  when  true  zeal  the  fons  of  God  did  call. 
To  make  their  folemn  (hew  at  heaven's  White¬ 
hall,  21 

The  fawning  devil  appear’d  among  the  reft, 

And  made  as  good  a  courtier  as  the  beft. 

The  friends  of  Job,  who  rail'd  at  him  before, 
Came  cap  in  hand  when  he  had  three  times 
more.  25 

Yet  late  repentance  may,  perhaps,  be  true; 
Kings  can  forgive,  if  rebels  can  but  fue ; 

A  tyrant's  power  in  rigor  is  expreft ; 

The  father  yearns  in  the  true  prince's  breaft. 
We  grant,  an  o’ergrown  Whig  no  grace  can 
mend ;  30 

Rut  moft  are  babes,  that  know  not  they  offend. 
The  croud  to  reftlefs  motion  ftill  inclin'd, 

Are  clouds,  that  tack  according  to  the  wind. 
Driven  by  their  chiefs  they  ftorms  of  hailftones 
pour ; 

Then  mourn,  and  foften  to  a  filent  fhower.  35 
O  welcome  to  this  much-offending  land, 

The  prince  that  brings  forgivenefs  in  his  hand ! 
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Thus  angels  on  glad  meffages  appear : 

Their  firft  falute  commands  us  not  to  fear : 
Th  us  Heaven,  that  could  conftrain  us  to 
obey,  40 

(With  reverence  if  we  might  prefume  to  fav) 
Seems  to  relax  the  rights  of  fovereign  fway  : 
Permits  to  man  the  choice  of  good  and  ill,  - 
And  makes  us  happy  by  our  own  free-will. 


PROLOGUE 


TO  THE 

EARL  OF  ESSEX. 

[by  MR.  J.  BANKS,  l6S2.] 


SPOKEN  TO  THE  KING  AND  THE  QUEEN  AT  THEIR 
COMING  TO  THE  HOUSE. 


When  firft  the  ark  was  landed  on  the  Ihore, 
And  Heaven  had  vow’d  to  curfe  the  ground 
no  more  ; 

When  tops  of  hills  the  longing  patriarch  faW, 
And  the  new  fcene  of  earth  began  to  draw; 
The  dove  was  fent  to  view  the  waves  decreafe. 
And  firft  brought  back  to  man  the  pledge  of 
peace.  6 

’Tis  needlels  to  apply,  when  thofe  appear. 

Who  bring  the  olive,  and  who  plant  it  here. 
We  have  before  our  eyes  the  roj/al  dove. 

Still  innocent,  as  harbinger  of  love  : 

The  ark  is  open’d  to  difmifs  the  train, 

And  people  with  a  better  race  the  plain. 

eg 
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Tell  me,  ye  powers,  why  Ihould  vain  man^ 
purfue,  f 

With  endlefs  toil,  each  obje£t  that  is  new,  nf 
And  for  the  feeming  fubftance  leave  the  true  ?J 
Wrhy  fhould  he  quit  for  hopes  his  certain  good, 
And  loath  the  manna  of  his  daily  food  ? 

Muft  England  dill  the  fcene  of  changes  be, 
Toft  and  tempeftuous,  like  our  ambient  fea  ?  > 

Muft  ftill  our  weather  and  our  wills  agree  ?  20) 
Without  our  blood  our  liberties  we  have  : 

Who  that  is  free  would  fight  to  be  a  flave  ? 

Or,  what  can  wars  to  after-times  affure, 

Of  which  our  prefent  age  is  not  fecure? 

All  that  our  monarch  would  for  us  ordain,  25 
Is  but  to  enjoy  the  bleflings  of  his  reign. 

Our  land’s  an  Eden,  and  the  main’s  our  fence, 
While  we  preferve  our  ftate  of  innocence : 
-That  loft,  then  beads  their  brutal  force  em- 
ploy, 

And  fil'd  their  lord,  and  then  themfelves  de- 
ftroy.  30 

What  civil  broils  have  coft,  we  know  too  well; 
Oh  !  let  it  be  enough  that  once  we  fell ! 

And  every  heart  confpire,  and  every  tongue, 
Still  to  have  fuch  a  king,  and  this  king  long. 


AN 


EPILOGUE 


FOE  THE 


KING’S  HOUSE. 

We  aft  by  fits  and  ftarts,  like  drowning 
men, 

But  juft  peep  up,  and  then  pop  down  again. 
Let  thofe  who  call  us  wicked  change  their  fenfe; 
For  never  men  liv’d  more  on  Providence. 

Not  lottery  cavaliers  are  half  fo  poor,  5 

Nor  broken  cits,  nor  a  vacation  whore. 

Not  courts,  nor  courtiers  living  on  the  rents 
Of  the  three  laft  ungiving  parliaments  : 

So  wretched,  that,  if  Pharaoh  could  divine, 

He  might  have  fpar’d  his  dream  of  feven  lean! 

kine,  10( 

And  chang’d  his  vifion  for  the  Mufes  nine. 

The  comet,  that,  they  fay,  portends  a  dearth, 
Was  but  a  vapour  drawn  from  play-houfe 
earth: 

Pent  there  fince  our  laft  fire,  and,  Lilly  fays, 
Forelhews  our  change  of  ftate,  and  thin  third- 
days. 
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’Tis  not  our  want  of  wit  that  keeps  us  poor ; 

For  then  the  printer’s  prefs  would  fuffer  more. 
Their  pamphleteers  each  day  their  venom  fpit; 
They  thrive  by  treafon,  and  we  ftarve  by  wit. 
Confels  the  truth,  which  of  you  has  not  laid  20 
Four  farthings  out  to  buy  the  Hatfield  maid  ? 
Or,  which  is  duller  yet,  and  more  would  fpite 
us, 

Democritus  his  wars  with  Heraclitus  ? 

Such  are  the  authors,  who  have  run  us  down, 
.And  exercis’d  you  critics  of  the  town.  25 

Yet  thefe  are  pearls  to  your  lampooning  rhimes, 
Y’  abufe  yourfelves  more  dully  than  the  times. 
Scandal,  the  glory  of  the  Englilh  nation, 

Is  worn  to  rags,  and  fcribbled  out  of  falhion. 
Such  harmlefs  thrufts,  as  if,  like  fencers  wife,  30 
They  had  agreed  their  play  before  their  prize. 
Faith,  they  may  hang  their  harps  upon  the 
willows ; 

’Tis  juft  like  children  when  they  box  with  pil¬ 
lows. 

Then  put  an  end  to  civil  wars  for  fhame ; 

Let  each  knight-errant,  who  has  wrong’d  a 
dame,  35 

Throw  down  his  pen,  and  give  her,  as  he  can, 
The  fatisfa&ion  of  a  gentleman. 


PROLOGUE 


TO  THE 

LOYAL  BROTHER  *: 

OR, 

THE  PERSIAN  PRINCE. 

[by  MR.  SOUTHEIINE,  1682.] 


Poets,  like  lawful  monarchs,  rul’d  the 
Rage, 

Till  critics,  like  damn’d  AVhigs,  debauch’d  our 
age. 

Mark  how  they  jump  :  critics  would  regulate' 
Our  theatres,  and  Whigs  reform  our  ftate : 
Both  pretend  love,  and  both  (plague  rotj 
them !)  hate.  5 

The  critic  humbly  feems  advice  to  bring; 

The  fawning  Whig  petitions  to  the  king  : 


The  Loyal  Brother,  or  the  Perfian  Prince,  Mr.  Southerner 
firlt  play,  was  afted  at  Drury-lane  in  ]682;  a  time  in  which 
the  Tory  intereft,  after  long  llruggles,  carried  all  before  it.  The 
character  of  the  Loyal  Brother  was  a  compliment  intended  for 
i  ^  ork*  ^ds  prologue  is  a  continued  inve&ive  againft 

the  Wh.gs.  Derrick. 
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But  one's  advice  into  a  fatire  Hides  ; 

T*  other's  petition  a  remonftrance  hides. 

Thefe  will  no  taxes  give,  and  thofe  no  pence  ;  io 
Critics  would  ftarve  the  poet,  Whigs  the  prince. 
The  critic  all  our  troops  of  friends  dilcards  ; 
Juft  fo  the  Whig  would  fain  pull  down  the 

Guards  are  illegal,  that  drive  foes  away. 

As  watchful  fhepherds,  that  fright  beads  of 
prey.  15 

Kings,  who  difband  fuch  needlefs  aids  as  thefe, 
Are  fafe — as  long  as  e'er  their  fubjefts  pleafe  : 
And  that  would  be  till  next  queen  Befs's  night : 
Which  thus  grave  penny  chroniclers  indite. 


Ver.  18.  - - queen  Befs's  night :]  At  the  King’s-head 

tavern,  the  corner  of  Chancery-lane,  and  oppofite  the  Inner- 
Temple-gate,  the  principal  opponents  to  the  court-meafures  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  Whig  party  affembled,  under  the  name  of  the 
King’s-head  Club,  and  afterwards  the  Green-ribbon  Club,  from 
ribbons  of  that  colour  which  they  wore  in  their  hats.  Here  they 
fubfcribed  a  guinea  a-piece  for  a  bonfire,  in  which  the  effigies 
of  the  pope  was  to  be  burnt  on  the  17th  of  November,  being  the 
annivcrfary  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  birth,  with  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  pomp;  for  it  was  heretofore  an  annual  ceremony,  ufually 
made  without  any  remarkable  parade.  The  proceffion  now  con¬ 
fided  of  one  reprefenting  the  dead  body  of  Sir  Edmundbury 
Godfrey,  carried  on  a  horle,  with  a  perfon  preceding  it  rirging 
a  bell,  to  remind  people  of  his  murder  :  then  followed  a  mob  of 
fellows,  dreffed  like  Carmelites,  jefuits,  biffiops,  cardinals,  &c. 
and  feveral  boys  with  incenfe-pots  furrounding  an  image  of  the 
pope,  with  that  of  the  devil  juft  behind  him, 

“  Like  thief  and  parfon  in  a  Tyburn  cart.” 

In  this  manner  they  marched  from  Biffiopfgate  to  the  corner 
of  Chancery-lane,  where  they  committed  the  inoffenfive  effigies 
to  the  flames;  while  the  balconies  and  windows  of  the  King’s- 
head  were  filled  with  people  of  confequence,  who  countenanced 
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Sir  Edmondbury  firft,  in  woful  wife,  20 

Leads  up  the  (how,  and  milks  their  maudlin 
eyes. 

There’s  not  a  butcher’s  wife  but  dribs  her  part. 
And  pities  the  poor  pageant  from  her  heart ; 
Who,  to  provoke  revenge,  rides  round  the  fire, 
And,  with  a  civil  conge,  does  retire  :  25 

But  guiltlels  blood  to  ground  muft  never  fall; 
There’s  Antichrift  behind,  to  pay  for  all. 

The  punk  of  Babylon  in  pomp  appears, 

A  lewd  old  gentleman  of  feventy  years  : 

Whofe  age  in  vain  our  mercy  would  implore  ;  30 
Eor  few  take  pity  on  an  old  call  whore. 

The  devil,  who  brought  him  to  the  fhame,-\ 

takes  part ;  I 

Sits  cheek  by  jowl,  in  black,  to  cheer  his  > 
heart ;  1 

Like  thief  and  parfon  in  a  Tyburn-cart.  J 

The  word  is  given,  and  with  a  loud  huzza  35 
The  mitred  poppet  from  his  chair  they  draw  : 
On  the  flain  corpse  contending  nations  fall : 
Alas  !  what’s  one  poor  pope  among  them  all ! 


the  tumult ;  which,  the  Hon.  Roger  North  fays,  ftruck  a  ter¬ 
ror  upon  people’s  fpirits.  The  year  of  a&ing  the  play,  to  which 
we  have  here  a  prologue,  great  additions,  alterations,  and  ex- 
penfive  improvements,  were  intended  to  be  made  in  this  pro- 
ceffion,  which  was  prevented  entirely  by  the  loyalty  and  vigi¬ 
lance  of  the  (heriffs  of  the  city  ;  Sir  Dudley  North  and  Sir  Pe¬ 
ter  Rich,  who  paraded  the  ftreets  all  day  and  the  belt  part  of 
the  night.  Derrick. 
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lie  burns ;  now  all  true  hearts  your  triumphs 
ring: 

And  next,  for  falhion,  cry,  God  fave  the  king, 
A  needful  cry  in  midft  of  fucli  alarms,  41 

When  forty  thoufand  men  are  up  in  arms. 

But  after  he’s  once  fav’d,  to  make  amends, 

In  each  fucceeding  health  they  damn  hisf 
fi'iends ;  / 

So  God  begins,  but  Rill  the  devil  ends.  45) 
What  if  fome  one,  infpir’d  with  zeal,  Ihould 
call, 

Come,  let’s  go  cry,  God  fave  him,  at  White¬ 
hall  ? 

His  bell  friends  would  not  like  this  over-care, 
Or  think  him  ere  the  fafer  for  this  prayer. 

Five  praying  faints  are  by  an  a£t  allow’d  ;  50 

But  not  the  whole  church-militant  in  croud. 
Yet,  fhould  Heaven  all  the  true  petitions  drain 
Of  Prelbyterians,  who  would  kings  maintain,  \ 
Of  forty  thoufand,  five  would  fcarce  remain.  3 


PROLOGUE 


TO  THE 

KING  AND  QUEEN, 

UPON  THE 

UNION  OF  THE  TWO  COMPANIES  IN  1682, 

SINCE  fa&ion  ebbs,  and  rogues  grow  out  of 
falhion, 

Their  penny  fcribes  take  care  to  inform  the  na-* 
tion, 

How  well  men  thrive  in  this  or  that  plantation? 

How  Penfyl  vania’s  air  agrees  with  Quakers, 
And  Carolina's  with  Affociators  :  § 

Both  e'en  too  good  for  madmen  and  for  traitors, 

Truth  is,  our  land  with  faints  is  fo  run  o’er. 
And  every  age  produces  fuch  a  ftore, 

That  now  there’s  need  of  two  New-Englands 
more,  9 

What’s  this,  you’ll  fay,  to  us  and  our  vocation  ? 
Only  thus  much,  that  we  have  left  our  Ration, 
And  made  this  theatre  our  new  plantation. 
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The  fa6tious  natives  never  could  agree  ; 

But  aiming,  as  they  call’d  it,  to  be  free, 

Thofe  play-houfe  Whigs  fet  up  for  property.  15 

Some  fay,  they  no  obedience  paid  of  late ; 

But  would  new  fears  and  jealoulies  create ; 

Till  topfy-turvy  they  had  turn’d  the  (late. 

Plain  fenfe,  without  the  talent  of  foretelling. 

Might  guefs  ’twould  end  in  downright  knocks 
and  quelling  :  20 

For  feldom  comes  there  better  of  rebelling. 

When  men  will,  needlefly,  their  freedom  bar¬ 
ter 

For  lawlefs  power,  fometimes  they  catch  a  Tar¬ 
tar; 

There’s  a  damn’d  word  that  rhimes  to  this, 
call’d  Charter. 

But,  lince  the  vi£tory  with  us  remains,  25 

You  (hall  be  call’d  to  twelve  in  all  our  gains ; 

If  you’ll  not  think  us  faucy  for  our  pains. 

Old  men  (hall  have  good  old  plays  to  delight 
’em  : 

And  you,  fair  ladies  and  gallants,  that  (light 
’em, 

We’ll  treat  with  good  new  plays  ;  if  our  new 
wits  can  write  ’em.  30 
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WeHl  take  no  blundering  verfe,  no  fuflian  tu¬ 
mour, 

No  dribling  love,  from  this  or  that  prefumer ; 

No  dull  fat  fool  fhamm’d  on  the  ftage  for  hu¬ 
mour. 

For,  faith,  fome  of  ’em  fuch  vile  fluff  have  made. 

As  none  but  fools  or  fairies  ever  play’d  ;  35 

But  ’twas,  as  fhopmen  fay,  to  force  a  trade. 

We’ve  given  you  Tragedies,  all  fenfe  defying, 

And  finging  men,  in  woful  metre  dying; 

This  ’tis  when  heavy  lubbers  will  be  flying. 

All  thefe  difafters  we  well  hope  to  weather;  40 

We  bring  you  none  of  our  old  lumber  hither: 

Whig  poets  and  Whig  fheriffs  may  hang  toge¬ 
ther. 


PROLOGUE 


TO  THE 


UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  HART,  AT  THE  ACTING  OF  THE  SILENT 

WOMAN . 


What  Greece*,  when  learning  flourifh’d, 
only  knew, 

Athenian  judges,  you  this  day  renew. 

Here  too  are  annual  rites  to  Pallas  done, 

And  here  poetic  prizes  loft  or  won. 

Methinks  I  fee  you,  crown’d  with  olives,  fit,  5 
And  ftrike  a  facred  horror  from  the  pit. 

A  day  of  doom  is  this  of  your  decree, 

Where  even  the  belt  are  but  by  mercy  free  : 

A  day,  which  none  but  Jonfon  durft  have 
wilh’d  to  fee. 

Here  they,  who  long  have  known  the  ufeful 

ftage,  10 

Come  to  be  taught  themfelves  to  teach  the  age. 

*  Platofent  a  copyofthePlutusofAriftopbanes  to  Diony- 

fius  the  king  of  Sicily,  telling  him  that  from  this  play  and  the 
otiei  comedies  ot  Ariftophanes,  he  might  learn  the  nature  of  the 
Athenian  republic.  Dr.j.  Warton. 
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As  your  com  miffi  oners  our  poels  go, 

To  cultivate  the  virtue  which  you  fow  ; 

In  your  Lyceeum  firft  themlelves  refin'd, 

And  delegated  thence  to  human-kind.  is 

But  as  ambaffadors,  when  long  from  home, 

For  new  inftru6tions  to  their  princes  come ; 

So  poets,  who  your  precepts  have  forgot, 
Return,  and  beg  they  may  be  better  taught : 
Follies  and  faults  elfewhere  by  them  are  fliown, 
But  by  your  manners  they  correft  their  own.21 
The  illiterate  writer,  empiric-like,  applies 
To  minds  difeas'd,  unfafe,  chance,  remedies  : 
The  learned  in  fchools,  where  knowledge  firft 
began, 

Studies  with  care  the  anatomy  of  man  ;  25 

Sees  virtue,  vice,  and  paffions  in  their  caufe, 
And  fame  from  fcience,  not  from  fortune, 
draws. 

So  Poetry,  which  is  in  Oxford  made 
An  art,  in  London  only  is  ar  trade. 

There  haughty  dunces,  whofe  unlearned  pen  30 
Could  ne'er  fpell  grammar,  would  be  reading 
men. 

Vor.  25.  Studies  with  care  the  anatomy  of  man ;]  “  Creer  un  fu- 
jet ;  inventor  un  noeud  et  un  denouement;  donner  a  chaque 
perfonnage  foil  charactere,  et  le  foutenir;  fai re  en  forte  qu’ 
aucun  d’  eux  ne  paraifi'e  et  ne  forte  fans  une  raifon  fentie  de 
tous  les  fpectateurs ;  ne  laifler  jamais  le  theatre  vuide  ;  faire 
dire  a  chacun  ce  qu’il  doit  dire;  avec  noblefle  fans  endure, 
avec  fimplicit^  fans  baflefie;  faire  de  beaux  vers  qui  ne  fentent 
point  Je  poete,  et  tels  que  le  perfonnage  aurait  dA  en  faire,  s’il 
parlait  en  vers  ;  c’eft-la  une  partie  des  devoirs  que  tout  auteur 
*}’une  tragedie  doit  remplir/'  Dr,  J.  Warxon, 


I 
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Such  build  their  poems  the  Bucretian  way; 

So  many  huddled  atoms  make  a  play  ; 

And  if  they  hit  in  order  by  fome  chance, 

They  call  that  nature,  which  is  ignorance.  35 
To  fuch  a  fame  let  mere  town-wits  afpire, 

And  their  gay  nonfenfe  their  own  cits  admire. 
Our  poet,  could  he  find  forgivenefs  here, 
Would  wifh  it  rather  than  a  plaudit  there. 

He  owns  no  crown  from  thofe  Praetorian  bands, 
But  knows  that  right  is  in  the  fenate’s  hands,  41 
Hot  impudent  enough  to  hope  your  praife,  ^ 
Bow  at  the  Mufes’  feet  his  wreath  he  lays,  C 
And,  where  he  took  it  up,  reflgns  his  bays.  3 
Kings  make  their  poets  whom  themfelves  think 

fib  45 

But  his  your  fuffrage  makes  authentic  wit. 


EPILOGUE, 


SPOKEN  BY  THE  SAME. 


No  poor  Dutch  peafant,  wing’d  with  all  his 
fear, 

Elies  with  more  hafte,  when  the  French  arms 
draw  near, 

Than  we  with  our  poetic  train  come  down, 

For  refuge  hither,  from  the  infe6ted  town  : 

Heaven  for  our  fins  this  fummer  has  thought 
fit  5 


To  vifit  us  with  all  the  plagues  of  wit. 

A  French  ’'troop  firfl  fwept  all  things  in  its  way; 
JBut  thofe  hot  Monfieurs  were  too  quick  to 
flay; 

Yet,  to  our  cofl,  in  that  fhort  time,  we  find 
They  left  their  itch  of  novelty  behind.  10 


*  In  a  very  old  French  myftery  adted  at  Paris,  1490,  in  order 
to  render  the  chara&er  of  Judas  more  deteftable,  the  author  af¬ 
firms,  that  before  he  became  acquainted  with  Chrill,  he  had 
affaflinated  the  fon  of  his  king,  had  afterwards  murdered  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  married  his  mother.  Dr.  J.  Warton. 
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The  Italian  merry-andrews  took  their  place* 
And  quite  debauch'd  the  ftage  with  lewd  gri¬ 
mace  : 

Xnftead  of  wit,  and  humours,  your  delight 
Was  there  to  fee  two  hobby-horfes  fight ; 

Stout  Scaramoucba  with  rufh  lance  rode  in*  15 
And  ran  a  tilt  at  centaur  Arlequin. 

For  love  you  heard  how  amorous  affes  bray'd, 
And  cats  in  gutters  gave  their  ferenade. 

Nature  was  out  of  countenance,  and  each  day 
Some  new-born  monfter  fhewn  you  for  a  play. 
But  when  all  fail’d,  to  ftrike  the  ftage  quite 
dumb,  21 

Thofe  wicked  engines  call’d  machines  are 
come. 

Thunder  and  lightning  now  for  wit  are  play'd, 
And  fhortly  fcenes  in  Lapland  will  be  laid  ; 

Art  magic  is  for  poetry  profeft;  25 

And  cats  and  dogs,  and  each  obfcener  beaft, 

To  which  /Egyptian  dotards  once  did  bow, 
Upon  our  Englifh  ftage  are  worftiipp'd  now. 
Witchcraft  reigns  there,  and  raifes  to  renown 
Macbeth  and  Simon  Magus  of  the  town,  30 

Ver.  It.  The  Italian]  Apoltolo  Zeno  had  made  a  colledion 
of  four  thoufand  old  Italian  tragedies  and  comedies.  I  Simil- 
limi  of  Trifimo,  wrote  in  his  old  age,  is  an  imitation  of  the 
Menoechmi  of  Plautus.  See  Triffino’s  fine  letter  in  blank  verfe 
prefixed  to  Sophonilba  addreffed  to  Leo  X. 

Dr  J.  Warton. 
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Fletcher’s  defpis’d,  your  Jonfon’s  out  of  fa- 
(hion, 

And  wit  the  only  drug  in  all  the  nation. 

In  this  low  ebb  our  wares  to  you  are  Ihown  ;  } 
By  you  thofe  ftaple  authors’  worth  is  known ;> 
For  wit's  a  manufa&ure  of  your  own.  3&j 
When  you,  who  only  can,  their  fcenes  have 
prais’d, 

We’ll  boldly  back,  and  fay,  their  price  is  rais’d.. 


H  h 


voi.  u. 


EPILOGUE, 


SPOKEN  AT  OXFORD, 


BY  MRS.  MARSHALL. 


Oft  has  our  poet  wifh’d,  this  happy  feat 
Might  prove  his  fading  Mufe’s  laR  retreat: 

I  wonder’d  at  his  wifh,  but  now  I  find 
He  fought  for  quiet,  and  content  of  mind; 
Which  noifeful  towns,  and  courts  can  never 
know,  5 

And  only  in  the  fhades  like  laurels  grow. 
Youth,  ere  it  fees  the  world,  here  Rudies  reR, 
And  age  returning  thence  concludes  it  beR. 
What  wonder  if  we  court  that  happinefs 
Yearly  to  fhare,  which  hourly  you  poffefs.  10 
Teaching  e’en  you,  while  the  vext  world  we 
fiiow, 

Your  peace  to  value  more,  and  better  know? 
’Tis  all  we  can  return  for  favours  paR, 

Whofe  holy  memory  fiiall  ever  laR, 

For  patronage  from  him  whofe  care  prefides  15 
O’er  every  noble  art,  and  every  fcience  guides  : 
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Bathurft,  a  name  the  learn’d  with  reverence 
know, 

And  fcarcely  more  to  his  own  Virgil  owe ; 
Whofe  age  enjoys  but  what  his  youth  deferv’d. 
To  rule  thofe  Mufes  whom  before  he  ferv’d.  20 
His  learning,  and  untainted  manners  too, 

We  find,  Athenians,  are  deriv’d  to  you  : 

Such  antient  hofpitality  there  reds  1 

In  yours,  as  dwelt  in  the  fird  Grecian  breads,  V 
Whofe  kindnefs  was  religion  to  their  gueds.  25  ' 
Such  modefty  did  to  our  fex  appear, 

As,  had  there  been  no  laws,  we  need  not  fear,  V 
Since  each  of  you  was  our  protestor  here.  3 
Converfe  fo  chafte,  and  fo  drift  virtue  ihown, 
As  might  Apollo  with  the  Mufes  own.  30 
Till  our  return,  we  muft  defpair  to  find 
Judges  fojuft,  fo  knowing,  and  fo  kind. 


R  h  2 


PROLOGUE 


TO  THE 


UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 


Discord  and  plots,  which  have  undone 
our  age, 

With  the  fame  ruin  have  o’erwhelm’d  the  Rage. 
Our  houfe  has  fuffer’d  in  the  common  woe, 
We  have  been  troubled  with  Scotch  rebels  too. 
Our  brethren  are  from  Thames  to  Tweed  de- 
parted,  5 

And  of  our  fitters,  all  the  kinder-hearted, 

To  Edinburgh  gone,  or  coach'd,  or  carted. 
With  bonny  bluecap  there  they  a6t  all  night 
For  Scotch  half-crown,  in  Enghlh  three-pence 
hight. 

One  nymph,  to  whom  fat  Sir  John  Falftaff's 
lean,  10 

There  with  her  (ingle  perfon  fills  the  fcene. 
Another,  with  long  ufe  and  age  decay'd, 

Div’d  here  old  woman,  and  rofe  there  a  maid. 
Our  trufty  door-keepers  of  former  time 
There  ftrut  and  fwagger  in  heroic  rhime.  15 
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Tack  but  a  copper-laco  to  drugget  fuit. 

And  there's  a  hero  made  without  difpute : 

And  that,  which  was  a  capon’s  tail  before. 
Becomes  a  plume  for  Indian  emperor. 

But  all  his  fubjefts,  to  exprefs  the  care  20 
Of  imitation,  go,  like  Indians,  bare: 

Lac’d  linen  there  would  be  a  dangerous 
thing ; 

It  might  perhaps  a  new  rebellion  bring ; 

The  Scot,  who  wore  it,  would  be  chofen  king. 
But  why  fhould  I  thefe  renegades  defcribe,  2 5 
When  you  yourfelves  have  feen  a  lewder  tribe  ? 
Teague  has  been  here,  and,  to  this  learned  pit, 
With  Irilh  a&ion  flander’d  Englilh  wit : 

You  have  beheld  fuch  barbarous  Macs  appear. 
As  merited  a  fecond  malfacre  :  so 

Such  as,  like  Cain,  were  branded  with  dis¬ 
grace. 

And  had  their  country  damp’d  upon  their 
face. 

When  ftrollers  durft  prefume  to  pick  your  purfe. 
We  humbly  thought  our  broken  troop  not 
worfe. 

How  ill  foe’er  our  a6tion  may  deferve,  35 

Oxford’s  a  place  where  wit  can  never  ftarve. 
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TO  THE 
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Though  actors  cannot  much  of  learning 

O 

boaft, 

Of  all  who  want  it,  we  admire  it  molt : 

We  love  the  praifes  of  a  learned  pit, 

As  we  remotely  are  ally’d  to  wit. 

We  fpeak  our  poet’s  wit,  and  trade  in  ore,  s 
Like  thofe,  who  touch  upon  the  golden  fhore  : 
Betwixt  our  judges  can  diitin6tion  make, 
Difcern  how  much,  and  why,  our  poems  take : 


Ver.  8.  - why,  our  poems  take  :]  The  pleafure  properly 

to  be  expected  from  a  good  tragedy  is  “  the  pleafure  that  arifes 
from  pity  and  terror."  Has  Pope  in  the  firft  lines  of  his  famous 
prologue  to  Cato  touched  on  this  pleafure  ?  or  made  this  the 
effential  bufinefs  of  tragedy  ?  It  is  obfervable  that  in  Greece  the 
Drama  was  perfected  in  half  a  century;  in  Europe  it  took  up 
400  years  to  bring  it  to  any  perfection.  Ariftotle  in  the  poetics, 
complains  of  the  effeminacy  of  the  Athenian  tafte,  in  forcing 
their  poets  to  foften  fome  of  their  molt  ftriking  cataftrophes,  and 
diminifhing  the  terror  and  to  of  their  pieces.  In  the 

Trachinias  of  Sophocles,  Deianira  utters  a  fentiment  that  was 
Solon’s  years  before  Solon  lived.  Sophocles  alfo  ufes  the  word 
long  before  it  was  framed  at  Athens.  But  the  deferip- 
tion  of  the  chariot  race  at  the  Ifthmian  games  is  the  greateft 
anachronifm.  Dr.  J.  Warton. 
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Mark  if  the  fools,  or  men  of  fenfe,  rejoice  ; 
Whether  the  applaufe  be  only  found  or  voice. 
When  our  fop  gallants,  or  our  city  folly  11 
Clap  over-loud,  it  makes  us  melancholy  : 

We  doubt  that  fcene  which  does  their  wonder 
raife, 

And,  for  their  ignorance,  contemn  their  praife. 
Judge  then,  if  we  who  aft,  and  they  who 
write,  15 

Should  not  be  proud  of  giving  you  delight. 
London  likes  grofly;  but  this  nicer  pit 
Examines,  fathoms  all  the  depths  of  wit ; 

The  ready  finger  lays  on  every  blot ; 

Knows  what  fhould  juftly  pleafe,  and  what 
fhould  not.  20 

Nature  herfelf  lies  open  to  your  view  ; 

You  judge  by  her,  what  draught  of  her  is  true, 
Where  outlines  falfe,  and  colours  feem  too 
faint, 

Where  bunglers  dawb,  and  where  true  poets 

paint. 

But,  by  the  facred  genius  of  this  place,  25 

By  every  Mufe,  by  each  domefiic  grace. 

Be  kind  to  wit,  which  but  endeavours  well, 
And,  where  you  judge,  prefumes  not  to  excel. 
Our  poets  hither  for  adoption  come. 

As  nations  fued  to  be  made  free  of  Rome  :  30 

Not  in  the  fuffragating  tribes  to  ftand, 

But  in  your  utmoll,  laft,  provincial  band. 
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If  his  ambition  may  thofe  hopes  purfue, 

Who  with  religion  loves  your  arts  and  you 

Oxford  to  him  a  dearer  name  (hall  be. 

Than  his  own  mother^univerfitv. 

*/ 

Thebes  did  his  green,  unknowing,  youth 
gage ; 

He  choofes  Athens  in  his  riper  age. 


PROLOGUE 


TO 

ALBION  AND  ALBANIUS. 


Full  twenty  years  and  more,  our  labouring 
ftage 

Has  loft,  on  this  incorrigible  age  : 

Our  poets,  the  John  Ketches  of  the  nation, 
Have  feem’d  to  lafh  ye,  even  to  excoriation;  4 
But  (till  no  fign  remains  ;  which  plainly  notes, 
You  bore  like  heroes,  or  you  bribed  like  Oates. 
What  can  we  do,  when  mimicking  a  fop, 

Like  beating  nut-trees,  makes  a  larger  crop  ? 
’Faith,  we’ll  e’en  fpare  our  pains  !  and,  to  con¬ 
tent  you, 

Will  fairly  leave  you  what  your  Maker  meant 
you,  10 


Satire  was  once  your  phyfic,  wit  your  food  ; 
One  nourilh’d  not,  and  t’other  drew  no  blood; 
We  now  prefcribe,  like  doctors  in  defpair, 

The  diet  your  weak  appetites  can  bear. 

Since  hearty  beef  and  mutton  will  not  do,  is 
Here’s  julep-dance,  ptifan  of  fong  and  Ihow : 
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Give  you  flrong  fenfe,  the  liquour  is  too  heady; 
You’re  come  to  farce, — that’s  affes  milk, — al¬ 
ready. 

Some  hopeful  youths  there  are,  of  callow  wit, 
Who  one  day  may  be  men,  if  heaven  think  fit ; 
Sound  may  ferve  fuch,  ere  they  to  fenfe  are 
grown,  21 

Like  leading-firings,  till  they  can  walk  alone. 
But  yet,  to  keep  our  friends  in  countenance, 
know, 

The  wife  Italians  firft  invented  fhow ; 

Thence  into  France  the  noble  pageant  pafl:  25 
’Tis  England’s  credit  to  be  cozen’d  laft. 
Freedom  and  zeal  have  chous’d  you  o’er  and 
o’er  ; 

Pray  give  us  leave  to  bubble  you  once  more  ;| 
You  never  were  fo  cheaply  fool’d  before  : 

We  bring  you  change,  to  humour  your  dif- 
eafe ;  30 

Change  for  the  worfe  has  ever  ufed  to  pleafe: 
Then,  ’tis  the  mode  of  France;  without  whole 
rules, 

None  mufl  prefurae  to  fet  up  here  for  fools. 

In  France,  the  oldefl  man  is  always  young. 
Sees  operas  daily,  learns  the  tunes  fo  long, I 
Till  foot,  hand,  head,  keep  time  with  everyj 
fong :  36 

Each  fings  his  part,  echoing  from  pit  and  box, 
With  his  hoarfe  voice,  half  harmony,  half  pox. 
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Le  plus  grand  roi  du  monde  is  always  ringing, 
They  (how  themfelves  good  fubje&s  by  their 
Tinging :  40 

On  that  condition,  fet  up  every  throat: 

You  whigs  may  Ting,  for  you  have  chang’d  your 
note. 

Cits  and  citeftes,  raife  a  joyful  (train, 

'Tis  a  good  omen  to  begin  a  reign  ; 

Voices  may  help  your  charter  to  reftoring,  45 
And  get  by  Tinging,  what  you  loft  by  roaring. 


EPILOGUE 


TO 

ALBION  AND  ALBANIUS. 

After  our  iEfop’s  fable  lhown  to-day, 

I  come  to  give  the  moral  of  the  play. 

Feign’d  Zeal,  you  law,  fet  out  the  fpeedier 
pace ; 

But  the  lad  heat,  Plain  Dealing  won  the  race: 
Plain  Dealing  for  a  jewel  has  been  known  ;  5 

But  ne’er  till  now  the  jewel  of  a  crown. 

When  heaven  made  man,  to  Ihow  the  work  di¬ 
vine, 

Truth  was  his  image,  damped  upon  the  coin : 
And  when  a  king  is  to  a  god  refined, 

On  all  he  fays  and  does  he  damps  his  mind  :  10 
This  proves  a  foul  without  alloy,  and  pure ; 
Kings,  like  their  gold,  fhould  every  touch  en¬ 
dure. 

To  dare  in  fields  is  valour:  but  how  few 
Dare  be  fo  throughly  valiant, — to  be  true ! 
The  name  of  great,  let  other  kings  affeft :  15 

He’s  great  indeed,  the  prince  that  is  dire6b 
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His  fubje&s  know  him  now,  and  truft  him 
more 

Than  all  their  kings,  and  all  their  laws  before. 
What  fafety  could  their  public  afts  afford? 
Thofe  he  can  break;  but  cannot  break  his 
word.  20 

So  great  a  truft  to  him  alone  was  due  ; 

Well  have  they  trufted  whom  fowell  they  knew. 
The  faint,  who  walked  on  waves,  fecurely  trod. 
While  he  believed  the  beck’ning  of  his  God  ; 
But  when  his  faith  no  longer  bore  him  out,  25 
Began  to  link,  as  he  began  to  doubt. 

Let  us  our  native  chara6ter  maintain ; 

*Tis  of  our  growth,  to  be  lincerely  plain. 

To  excel  in  truth  we  loyally  may  ftrive, 

Set  privilege  againft  prerogative :  3© 

He  plights  his  faith,  and  we  believe  him  juft; 
His  honour  is  to  promife,  ours  to  truft. 

Thus  Britain's  bafis  on  a  word  is  laid, 

As  by  a  word  the  world  itfelf  was  made. 


PROLOGUE 


TO 

*  ARVIRAGUS  AND  PHILICIA  REVIVED: 

[by  lodowick  carlell,  esq;] 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  HART. 

With  fickly  a£tors  and  an  old  houfe  too. 
We’re  match’d  with  glorious  theatres  and  new, 
And  with  our  alehoufe  fcenes,  and  cloaths  bare 
worn, 

Can  neither  raife  old  plays,  nor  new  adorn. 

If  all  thefe  ills  could  not  undo  us  quite,  5 
A  brifk  French  troop  is  grown  your  dear  de¬ 
light  -f* ; 

Who  with  broad  bloody  bills  call  you  each  day. 
To  laugh  and  break  your  buttons  at  their  play; 


*  This  tragedy  was  firft  ailed  at  Blackfryars  in  l639,  and  re¬ 
vived  with  fuccefs  in  1(590.  Derrick. 

fThe  ftory  of  Molicre  reading  his  plays  to  his  old  fervant 
(Le  Furet)  to  fee  what  effeil  they  would  have  on  her,  is  well 
known.  But  it,  is  not  fo  much  known,  that  when  he  read  over  a 
new  piece  to  the  comedians,  he  ufed  to  defire  them  to  bring  their 
children  with  them,  that  he  might  fee  how  they  looked,  and  what 
notice  they  took  of  any  patfages. 

The  famous  naturalift  Rohault,  was  the  perfon  from  whom 
Moliere  drew  the  character  of  the  philofopher  he  has  introduced 
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Or  fee  fome  ferious  piece,  which  we  prefume 
Is  fall’n  from  fome  incomparable  plume  ;  1® 

And  therefore,  Meftieurs,  if  you’ll  do  us  grace, 
Send  lacquies  early  to  preferve  your  place. 

We  dare  not  on  your  privilege  intrench, 

Or  afk  you  why  you  like  them?  they  are 
French. 

Therefore  fome  go  with  courtefy  exceeding,  15 
Neither  to  hear  nor  fee,  but  fhow  their  breed¬ 
ing: 

Each  lady  ftriving  to  out-laugh  the  reft  ; 

To  make  it  feem  they  underftood  the  jeft. 

Their  countrymen  come  in,  and  nothing  pay, 
To  teach  us  Englilh  were  to  clap  the  play  :  20 
Civil,  egad  !  our  hofpitable  land 
Bears  all  the  charge,  for  them  to  underftand  : 
Mean  time  we  languifh,  and  neglefted  lie, 

Like  wives,  while  you  keep  better  company ; 
And  with  for  your  own  fakes,  without  a  fatire. 
You’d  lefs  good  breeding,  or  had  more  good¬ 
nature.  26 

In  his  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.  Moliere  was  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him.  Moliere  even  borrowed  the  hat  that  Ro- 
hault  commonly  wore,  and  which  was  of  an  uncommon  fize,  and 
intended  to  produce  it  upon  the  ftage,  but  his  friend  difcovered 
his  defign,  and  took  it  out  of  his  hands.  Ben  Jonfon  is  faid  to 
have  known  perfonally  a  man  who  could  not  bear  any  noife, 
from  whom  he  exactly  copied  his  charafter  of  Morofe. 

Dr.  J.Warton. 


PROLOGUE 


TO 

DON  SEBASTIAN. 


SPOKEN  BY  A  WOMAN. 


The  judge  remov'd,  though  he's  no  more 
my  lord, 

May  plead  at  bar,  or  at  the  council-board : 

So  may  call  poets  write  ;  there's  no  pretenfiorv 
To  argue  lofs  of  wit,  from  lofs  of  penfion. 
Your  looks  are  chearful ;  and  in  all  this  place  5 
I  fee  not  one  that  wears  a  damning  face. 

The  Britilh  nation  is  too  brave,  to  fhow 
Ignoble  vengeance  on  a  vanquilh'd  foe. 

At  laft  be  civil  to  the  wretch  imploring ; 

And  lay  your  paws  upon  him,  without  roaring, 
Suppofe  our  poet  was  your  foe  before, 

Yet  now,  the  bufinefs  of  the  field  is  o’er; 

'Tis  time  to  let  your  civil  wars  alone, 

When  troops  are  into  winter-quarters  gone. 
Jove  was  alike  to  Latian  and  to  Phrygian ; 

And  you  well  know,  a  play's  of  no  religion. 
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Take  good  advice,  and  pleafe  yourfelves  this 
day; 

No  matter  from  what  hands  you  have  the  play. 
Among  good  fellows  every  health  will  pafs, 
That  ferves  to  carry  round  another  glafs  :  20 

When  with  full  bowls  of  Burgundy  you  dine, 
Though  at  the  mighty  monarch  you  repine, 
You  grant  him  ftill  Moft  Chriftian  in  his  wine. 

Thus  far  the  poet ;  but  his  brains  grow  addle, 
And  all  the  reft  is  purely  from  this  noddle.  25 
You  have  feen  young  ladies  at  the  fenate-door 
Prefer  petitions,  and  your  grace  implore  ; 
However  grave  the  legiflators  were, 

Their  caufe  went  ne’er  the  worfe  for  being  fair. 
Reafons  as  weak  as  theirs,  perhaps,  I  bring  ;  30 
But  I  could  bribe  you  with  as  good  a  thing. 

I  heard  him  make  advances  of  good  nature; 
That  he,  for  once,  would  tbeath  his  cutting  fa- 
tire. 

Sign  but  his  peace,  he  vows  he’ll  ne’er  again 
The  facred  names  of  fops  and  beaus  profane.  35 
Strike  up  the  bargain  quickly  ;  for  I  fwear, 

As  times  go  now,  he  offers  very  fair. 

Be  not  too  hard  on  him  with  ftatutes  neither; 

Be  kind  ;  and  do  not  fet  your  teeth  together, 

To  ft  retch  the  laws,  as  coble  rs  do  their  lea¬ 
ther.  40 

Horfes  by  Papifts  are  not  to  be  ridden, 

But  fure  the  Mufes’  horfe  was  ne’er  forbidden ; 

VOL.  IX.  I  i 
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For  in  no  rate- book  it  was  ever  found 
That  Pegafus  was  valued  at  five  pound  ; 
Fine  him  to  daily  drudging  and  inditing 
And  let  him  pay  his  taxes  out  in  writing. 


*PROLOGUE 


TO  THE 


PROPHETESS. 

BY  BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 

REVIVED  BY  MR.  DRYDEN. 

/ 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  BETTERTON. 


What  Noftradame,  with  all  his  art  can 
guefs 

The  fate  of  our  approaching  Prophetefs? 


*  The  Prophetefs,  or  the  Hiftory  of  Diocletian,  was  revived 
in  1690,  with  alterations  and  additions,  after  the  manner  of  an 
opera,  by  Mr.  Betterton,  and  not  by  Dryden,  as  Langbaine, 
who  is  generally  pretty  exaft,  afierts.  Our  author  only  wrote 
the  prologue,  and  that  was  forbid  by  the  Earl  of  Dorfet,  then 
Lord  Chamberlain,  after  the  firft  day  of  its  being  fpoken.  King 
William  was  at  this  time  profecuting  the  war  in  Ireland,  which 
is  alluded  to  in  thefe  lines  ; 


u 
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“  ’Till  rich  from  vanquilh’d  rebels  you  return  ; 

“  And  the  fat  fpoils  of  Teague  in  triumph  draw, 

“  His  firkin  butter,  and  his  ufquebaugh.” 
u  This  prologue,”  fays  Colley  Cibber  in  his  Apology,  “  had 
fomc  familiar  metaphorical  fneers  at  the  Revolution  itfclf ; 
and  as  the  poetry  of  it  was  good,  the  offence  of  it  was  lefs 
pardonable. 

“  Go  conquerors  of  your  male  and  female  foes, 

*c  Men  without  hearts,  and  women  without  hofe.” 

Derricks 
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A  play,  which,  like  a  perfpeftive  fet  right, 
Prefents  our  uft  expences  clofe  to  fight; 

But  turn  the  tube,  and  there  we  fadly  view  5 
Our  diftant  gains ;  and  thofe  uncertain  too  : 
Afweeping  tax,  w  hich  on  ourfelves  we  raife, 
And  all,  like  you,  in  hopes  of  better  days. 
When  will  our  lofles  warn  us  to  be  wife  ? 

Our  wealth  decreafes,  and  our  charges  rife.  10 
Money,  the  fweet  allurer  of  our  hopes, 

Ebbs  out  in  oceans,  and  comes  in  by  drops. 
We  raife  new  objects  to  provoke  delight ; 

But  you  grow'  fated,  ere  the  fecond  fight. 

Falfe  men,  e’en  fo  you  ferve  your  miftrefles :  15 
They  rife  three  ftories  in  their  towering  drefs ; 
And,  after  all,  you  love  not  long  enough 
To  pay  the  rigging,  ere  you  leave  them  off. 
Never  content  wfith  what  vou  had  before, 

But  true  to  change,  and  Englilhmen  all  o’er.  20 
Now  honour  calls  you  hence  ;  and  all  your  care 
Ts  to  provide  the  horrid  pomp  of  war. 

In  plume  and  fcarf,  jack-boots,  and  Bilbo 
blade, 

Your  filver  goes,  that  fhould  fupport  our  trade. 
Go,  unkind  heroes,  leave  our  ftage  to  mourn  ; 
’Till  rich  from  vanquifh’d  rebels  you  return  ;  2 0 
And  the  fat  fpoils  of  Teague  in  triumph  draw. 
His  firkin-butter,  and  his  ufquebaugh. 

Go,  conquerors  of  your  male  and  female  foes  ; 
Men  without  hearts,  and  women  without  hofe, 
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Each  bring  his  love  a  Bogland  captive  home;3i 
Such  proper  pages  will  long  trains  become; 
With  copper  collars,  and  with  brawny  backs, 
Quite  to  put  down  the  fafhion  of  our  blacks. 
Then  fhall  the  pious  Mufes  pay  their  vows,  35 
And  furnifh  all  their  laurels  for  your  brows; 
Their  tuneful  voice  Aiall  raile  for  your  delights ; 
We  want  not  poets  fit  to  fing  your  flights. 

13ut  you,  bright  beauties,  for  whole  only  fake 
Thofe  doughty  knights  fuch  dangers  undertake, 
When  they  with  happy  gales  are  gone  awav,^ 
AVithyour  propitious  prefence  grace  our  play 
And  with  a  figh  their  empty  feats  furvey :  3 

Then  think,  on  that  bare  bench  my  fervantfat; 
I  fee  him  ogle  {till,  and  hear  him  chat ;  45 

Selling  facetious  bargains,  and  propounding 
That  witty  recreation,  call’d  dum-founding. 
Their  lofs  with  patience  we  will  try  to  bear  ; 

And  would  do  more,  to  fee  you  often  here  : 
That  our  dead  ftage,  reviv’d  by  your  fair  eyes, 
Under  a  female  regency  may  rife. 
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PROLOGUE 


TO  TIIE 

*  MISTAKES. 


ENTER  MR.  BRIGHT. 

Gentlemen,  we  muft  beg  your  pardon ; 

here’s  no  Prologue  to  be  had  to-day ;  our  new 
play  is  like  to  come  on,  without  a  frontifpiece ; 
as  bald  as  one  of  you  young  beaux,  without 
your  periwig.  I  left  our  young  poet,  fnivel- 
ling  and  fobbing  behind  the  fcenes,  and  cur¬ 
ling  fomebody  that  has  deceived  him. 

ENTER  MR.  BOWEN. 

Hold  your  prating  to  the  audience:  here’s 
honeft  Mr.  Williams,  juft  come  in,  half  mel¬ 
low,  from  the  Rofe-Tavern.  He  fwears  he  is 
infpired  with  claret,  and  will  come  on,  and  that 
extempore  too,  either  with  a  prologue  of  his 
own  or  fomething  like  one :  O  here  he  comes 

*  The  Miftakes,  or  Falfe  Reports,  was  not  written,  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  G.  Jacob,  fpoiled  by  Jofeph  Harris,  a  comedian, 
who  dedicated  it  to  Mr.  afterwards  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  It  was 
afted  in  l6go»  Derrick, 
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to  his  tryal,  at  all  adventures ;  for  my  part  I 

with  him  a  good  deliverance. 

[ Exeunt  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Bowen. 

ENTER  MR.  WILLIAMS. 

Save  ye,  firs,  fave  ye  !  I  am  in  a  hopeful 
way. 

I  fhould  fpeak  fomething,  in  rhyme,  now, 
for  the  play  : 

But  the  deuce  take  me,  if  I  know  what  to  fay. 

I'll  hick  to  my  friend  the  author,  that  I  can 

tell  ve, 

•/ 

To  the  laft  drop  of  claret,  in  my  belly.  5 

So  far  I’m  fure  ’tis  rhyme — that  needs  no 
granting : 

And,  if  my  verfes’  feet  humble — you  fee  my 
own  are  wanting. 

Our  young  poet  has  brought  a  piece  of  work, 

In  which,  though  much  of  art  there  does  not 
lurk. 

It  may  hold  out  three  days — and  that’s  as 
long  as  Cork.  10 

But,  for  this  play — (which  till  I  have  done,  we 
Ihow  not) 

What  may  be  its  fortune — by  the  Lord — I 
know  not. 

This  I  dare  fwear,  no  malice  here  is  writ : 

’Tis  innocent  of  all  things  ;  even  of  wit. 
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He’s  no  high-flyer  ;  he  makes  no  Iky-rockets, 
His  fquibs  are  only  levell’d  at  your  pockets.  16 
And  it  his  crackers  light  among  your  pelf, 

You  are  blown  up  ;  it  not,  then  he’s  blown  up 
himfelf. 

By  this  time,  I’m  fomething  recover’d  of  my 
flutter’d  mndnefs : 

And  now  a  word  or  two  in  fober  fadnefs.  20 
Ours  is  a  common  play  ;  and  you  pay  down 
A  common  harlot’s  price  ;  jult  half  a  crown. 
You'll  fay,  I  play  the  pimp,  on  my  friend’s" 
fcore ; 

But  flnce  ’tis  for  a  friend,  your  gibes  give 
o’er: 

For  many  a  mother  has  done  that  before.  25 
How’s  this,  you  cry?  an  adlor  write?  we  know 
it ; 

But  Shakfpeare  was  an  adtor,  and  a  poet. 

Has  not  great  Jonfon’s  learning  often  fail’d  ? 
But  Sbakfpeare’s  greater  genius  flill  prevail’d. 
Have  not  tome  writing  adtors,  in  this  age,  30 
Deferv’d  and  found  fuccefs  upon  theftage? 

To  tell  the  truth,  when  our  old  wits  are  tir’d, 
Not  one  of  us  but  means  to  be  infpir’d. 

Let  your  kind  prefence  grace  our  homely- 
cheer ; 

Peace  and  the  butt  is  all  our  bufinefs  here:  35 
So  much  for  that ;  and  the  devil  take  fmall 
beer. 


PROLOGUE 


TO 


KING  ARTHUR, 


SPOKEN  BY  MR.  BETTEIITON. 


Sure  there’s  a  dearth  of  wit  in  this  dull 

town, 

When  filly  plays  fo  favourily  go  down  ; 

As,  when  dipt  money  paftes,  'tis  a  fign 
A  nation  is  not  over-ftock’d  with  coin. 

Happy  is  he,  who,  in  his  own  defence,  5 

Can  write  juft  level  to  your  humble  fcnfe; 
Who  higher  than  your  pitch  can  never  go  ; 
And,  doubtlefs,  he  muft^creep,  who  writes  be¬ 
low. 

So  have  I  feen,  in  hall  of  knight,  or  lord, 

A  weak  arm  throw  on  a  long  (hovel-board ;  10 

He  barely  lays  his  piece,  bar  rubs  and  knocks, 
Secur’d  by  w'eaknefs  not  to  reach  the  box. 

A  feeble  poet  will  his  bufinefs  do, 

Who,  draining  all  he  can,  comes  up  to  you 


For,  if  you  like  yourfelves,  you  like  him  too 
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An  ape  his  own  dear  image  will  embrace  ;  i6 
An  ugly  beau  adores  a  hatchet  face  : 

So,  fome  of  you,  on  pure  infthnSt  of  nature, 
Are  led,  by  kind,  to  admire  your  fellow  crea¬ 
ture. 

In  fear  of  which,  our  houfe  has  fent  this  day, 
Toinfureour  new-built  veftel,  call’d  a  play;  21 
No  fooner  nam’d,  than  one  cries  out, — Thefe 
Hagers 

Come  in  good  time,  to  make  more  work  for 
wagers. 

The  town  divides,  if  it  will  take  or  no  ;  -v 
The  courtiers  bet,  the  cits,  the  merchants  too;  y 
A  fign  they  have  but  little  elfe  to  do.  26) 
Bets,  at  the  firft,  were  fool-traps ;  where  the 
wife, 

Like  fpiders,  lay  in  ambulh  for  the  flies : 

But  now  they're  grown  a  common  trade  for\ 
all,  29  f 

And  a£tions  by  the  new-book  rife  and  fall ;  ? 
Wits,  cheats,  and  fops,  are  free  of  wager-hall.^ 
One  policy  as  far  as  Lyons  carries  ; 

Another,  nearer  home,  fets  up  for  Paris. 

Our  bets,  at  laft,  would  even  to  Rome  extend. 
But  that  the  pope  has  prov’d  our  trufty  friend. 
Indeed,  it  were  a  bargain  worth  our  money,  36 
Could  we  infure  another  Ottoboni. 

Among  the  reft  there  are  a  {harping  fet, 

That  pray  for  us,  and  yet  againft  us  bet. 
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Sure  heaven  itfelf  is  at  a  lofs  to  know  40 

If  thefe  would  have  their  prayers  be  heard,  or 
no : 

For,  in  great  flakes,  we  pioufly  fuppofe. 

Men  pray  but  very  faintly  they  may  lofe. 

Leave  off  thefe  wagers ;  for,  in  confeience 
fpeaking. 

The  city  needs  not  your  new  tricks  for  break¬ 
ing:  45 

And  if  you  gallants  lofe,  to  all  appearing, 

You’ll  want  an  equipage  for  volunteering  ; 
While  thus,  no  fpark  of  honour  left  within  ye, 
When  you  fhould  draw  the  fword,  you  draw  the 
guinea. 


EPILOGUE 


TO 

HENRY  II. 

[BY  MR.  MOUNTFORT,  16<)3.] 

SPOKEN  BY  MRS.  BRACEGIRDLE. 

Thus  you  the  fad  cataftrophe  have  feen, 
Occafion’d  by  a  miftrefs  and  a  queen. 

Queen  Eleanor  the  proud  was  French,  they 
fay; 

But  Englilh  manufacture  got  the  day. 

Jane  Clifford  was  her  name,  as  books  aver:  5 
Fair  Rofamond  was  but  her  Nom  de  guerre. 
Now  tell  me,  gallants,  would  you  lead  your  life 
AVith  fuel)  a  miftrefs,  or  with  fuch  a  wife  ? 

If  one  muft  be  your  choice,  which  dye  approve, 
The  curtain  leCture,  or  the  curtain  love  ?  10 

Would  ye  be  godly  with  perpetual  ftrife, 

Still  drudging  on  with  homely  Joan  your  wife  ; 
Or  take  your  pleafure  in  a  wicked  way. 

Like  honeft  whoring  Harry  in  the  play  ? 
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I  guefs  your  minds :  the  mi  ft  refs  would  be 
taken,  15 

And  naufeous  matrimony  fent  a  packing. 

The  devil’s  in  you  all ;  mankind’s  a  rogue  ; 
You  love  the  bride,  but  you  deteft  the  clog. 
After  a  year,  poor  fpoufe  is  left  i  th’  lurch. 
And  you,  like  Ilaynes,  return  to  mother-church. 
Or,  if  the  name  of  Church  comes  crofs  your 
mind,  21 

Chapels  of  eafe  behind  our  fcenes  you  find. 
The  playhoufe  is  a  kind  of  market-place  ; 

One  chaffers  for  a  voice,  another  for  a  face  : 
Nay,  fome  of  you,  I  dare  not  fay  how  many,  25 
Would  buy  of  me  a  pen’worth  for  your  penny. 
E’en  this  poor  face,  which  with  my  fan  I  hide, 
Would  make  a  Ihift  my  portion  to  provide,  V 
With  fome  fmall  perquifites  I  have  befide.  3 

Though  for  your  love,  perhaps,  I  fliould  not 
care,  so 

I  could  not  hate  a  man  that  bids  me  fair. 
What  might  enfue,  ’tis  hard  for  me  to  tell ;  A 
But  I  was  drench’d  to-day  for  loving  well,  f 
And  fear  the  poifon  that  would  make  meC 

fwell.  j 

Ver.  15.  -  the  mifirefs  would  be  taken , 

And  naufeous  matrimony  fent  a  packing  ] 

The  incident  of  Lady  Eafy’s  throwing  her  handkerchief  over 
Sir  Charles’s  head,  whilft  he  was  fleeping,  feems  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  Memoirs  of  BaiTompiere,  concerning  a  Count 
d’Orgevillier  and  his  mifirefs,  tom.  ii.  p.  6.  1728.  at  Amfterdam. 

Dr.  J.  Wauton. 


PROLOGUE 


TO 

ALBUMAZAR. 


To  fay,  this  comedy  pleas’d  long  ago, 

Is  not  enough  to  make  it  pafs  you  now. 

Yet,  gentlemen,  your  anceftors  had  wit ; 

When  few  men  cenfur’d,  and  when  fewer  writ. 
And  Jonfon,  of  tliofe  few  the  beft,  chofe  this,  5 
As  the  beft  model  of  his  mafter-piece. 

Subtle  was  got  by  our  Albumazar, 

That  Alchymift  by  this  Aftrologer ; 

Here  he  was  faftiion’d,  and  we  may  fuppofe 
He  lik’d  the  falhion  well,  who  wore  the  clothes. 
But  Ben  made  nobly  his  what  he  did  mould  ;  11 
What  was  another’s  lead,  becomes  his  gold : 
Like  an  unrighteous  conqueror  he  reigns, 

Yet  rules  that  well,  which  he  unjuftly  gains. 
But  this  our  age  fuch  authors  does  afford,  15 
As  make  whole  plays,  and  yet  fcarce  write  one 
word  : 

Who,  in  this  anarchy  of  wit,  rob  all, 

And  what’s  their  plunder,  their  pofteffion  call : 
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Who,  like  bold  padders,  fcorn  by  night  to  prey, 
But  rob  by  fun-fhine,  in  the  face  of  day  :  20 

Nay  fcarce  the  common  ceremony  ufe 
Of,  Stand,  Sir,  and  deliver  up  your  Mufe  ; 

But  knock  the  Poet  down,  and,  with  a  grace, 
Mount  Pegafus  before  the  author’.'*  face. 

Faith,  if  you  have  fuch  country  Toms  abroad,  25 
’Tis  time  for  all  true  men  to  leave  that  road. 
Yet  it  were  modell,  could  it  but  be  laid, 

They  ftrip  the  living,  but  thefe  rob  the  dead  ; 
Dare  with  the  mummies  of  the  Mufes  play, 
And  make  love  to  them  the  ^Egyptian  way  ;  30 
Or,  as  a  rhiming  author  would  have  faid, 

Join  the  dead  living  to  the  living  dead. 

Such  men  in  Poetry  may  claim  fome  part: 
They  have  the  licenfe,  though  they  want  the  art; 
And  might,  where  theft  was  praisd,  for  Lau- 
reats  hand,  35 

Poets,  not  of  the  head,  but  of  the  hand. 

They  make  the  benefits  of  others  ftudying. 
Much  like  the  meals  of  politic  Jack-Pudding, 
Whofe  difh  to  challenge  no  man  has  the  cou¬ 
rage  ; 

’Tis  all  his  own,  when  once  he  has  fpit  i’the 
porridge.  40 

But,  gentlemen,  you’re  all  concern’d  in  this; 
You  are  in  fault  for  what  they  do  amifs  : 

For  they  their  thefts  ftill  undifcover’d  think, 
And  durft  not  deal,  unlefs  you  pleafe  to  wink. 
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Perhaps,  you  may  award  by  your  decree,  45 
They  fhould  refund  ;  but  that  can  never  be. 
Por  fhould  you  letters  of  reprifal  feal, 

Thefe  men  write  that  which  no  man  elfe  would 
fteal. 


AN  EPILOGUE. 


YOU  faw  our  wife  was  chafte,  yet  throughly 
try’d, 

And,  without  doubt,  you're  hugely  edify’d  ; 
Eor,  like  our  hero,  whom  we  fhew'd  to-day, 

1  ou  think  no  woman  true,  but  in  a  play. 

Love  once  did  make  a  pretty  kind  of  fhow  :  5 
Efteem  and  kindnefs  in  one  bread  would  1 
grow  : 

But  twas  Heaven  knows  how  many  years  ago.^. 
Now  fome  fmall  chat,  and  guinea  expeHation, 
Gets  all  the  pretty  creatures  in  the  nation  : 

In  comedy  your  little  felves  you  meet ;  10 

’Tis  Covent  Garden  drawn  in  Bridges-ftreet. 
Smile  on  our  author  then,  if  he  has  Ihown 
A  jolly  nut-brown  baftard  of  your  own. 

Ah  !  happy  you,  with  eafe  and  with  delight. 
Who  aft  thofe  follies.  Poets  toil  to  write  !  15 

The  fweating  Mufe  does  almoft  leave  the  chace; 

She  puffs,  and  hardly  keeps  your  Protean  vices 
pace. 

Pinch  you  but  in  one  vice,  away  you  fly 
To  fome  new  frifk  of  contrariety. 

K  k 
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You  roll  like  fnow-balls,  gathering  as  you  run, 
And  get  feven  devils,  when  difpofiefs’d  of  one.  21 
Your  Venus  once  was  a  Platonic  queen ; 
Nothing  of  love  befide  the  face  was  feen  ; 

But  every  inch  of  her  you  now  uncafe, 

And  clap  a  vizard-mafk  upon  the  face.  2 5 

For  fins  like  thefe,  the  zealous  of  the  land, 
With  little  hair,  and  little  or  no  band, 

Declare  how  circulating  peftilences 
Watch,  every  twenty  years,  to  fnap  offences. 
Saturn,  e'en  now,  takes  do6toral  degrees ;  30 

He'll  do  your  work  this  fummer  without  fees. 
Let  all  the  boxes,  Phoebus,  find  thy  grace, 
And,  ah,  preferve  the  eighteen-penny  place  ! 
But  for  the  pit  confounders,  let  ’em  go, 

And  find  as  little  mercy  as  they  fhow  :  35 

The  A6lors  thus,  and  thus  thy  Poets  pray  : 

For  every  critic  fav’d,  thou  damn’ll  a  play. 


EPILOGUE 


TO  THE 


HUSBAND  HIS  OWN  CUCKOLD*. 


Like  fome  raw  fophifter  that  mounts  the 
pulpit, 

So  trembles  a  young  Poet  at  a  full  pit. 

Unus'd  to  crowds,  the  Parfon  quakes  for  fear, 
And  wonders  how  the  devil  he  durft  come 
there ; 

Wanting  three  talents  needful  for  the  place,  5 
Some  beard,  fome  learning,  and  fome  little 
grace : 

Nor  is  the  puny  Poet  void  of  care ; 

For  authors,  fuch  as  our  new  authors  are. 

Have  not  much  learning,  nor  much  wit  tot 
fpare : 

And  as  for  grace,  to  tell  the  truth,  there's 
fcarce  one,  10 

But  has  as  little  as  the  very  Parfon : 

*  This  comedy  was  written  by  John  Dryden,  jun.  our  author’s 
fecond  fon,  It  was  a&ed  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields 
in  1696.  Derrick. 
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Both  fay,  they  preach  and  write  for  vour  in- 
ftru<5tion  : 

But  his  tor  a  third  day,  and  for  inclusion. 

The  difference  is,  that  though  you  like  the  play. 
The  poet’s  gain  is  ne’er  beyond  his  day.  15 
But  with  the  Parfon  ’tis  another  cafe, 

He,  without  holinefs,  may  rife  to  grace  ; 

The  Poet  has  one  difadvantage  more. 

That  if  his  play  be  dull,  he’s  damn’d  all  o’er. 
Not  only  a  damn’d  blockhead,  but  damn’d 
poor.  2o_ 

But  dulnefs  well  becomes  the  fable  garment; 

I  warrant  that  ne’er  fpoil’d  a  Prieft’s  prefer¬ 
ment  : 

Wit’  s  not  his  buiinefs,  and  as  wit  now  goes,  h 
Sirs,  ’tis  not  fo  much  yours  as  you  fuppofe,  * 
For  you  like  nothing  now  but  naufeousF 
beaux.  25  J 


Ver.  15.  The  p-oet's  gain  is  ne’er  beyond  his  day. ]  Dryden 
did  not  receive  for  his  plays  from  the  bookfeller  above  251. 
The  third  night  brought  about  701.  The  Dedication  five  or 
ten  guineas  perhaps.  Tonfon  paid  Sir  Richard  Steele  for  Addi- 
fon’s  Drummer,  501.  1715.  And  Dr.  Young  received  501.  for 
his  Revenge,  1721.  Southerne,  for  his  Spartan  Dame,  in  1722, 
had  1201.  and  now  it  is  1001.  and  1501.  There  were  plays  on 
Sundays  till  the  third  year  of  Charles  the  Firft’s  reign.  Otway 
had  but  one  benefit  fora  play.  Southerne  was  the  firft  who  had 
two  benefits  from  a  new  reprefentation.  Farquhar  had  three  for 
Conftant  Couple  in  1700.  Three  of  Ben  Johnfon’s  plays,  Seja- 
nus,  Catiline,  and  the  New  Inne,  and  two  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher’s,  viz.  The  Faithful  Shepherdefs,  and  the  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Peftle,  were  damned  the  firft  night.  Even  the  Silent 
Woman  had  like  to  have  been  condemned.  Dr.  J.  Warton. 
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You  laugh  not,  gallants,  as  by  proof  appears, 
At  what  his  beaufhip  fays,  but  what  he  wears; 
So  tis  your  eyes  are  tickled,  not  your  ears  : 

The  taylor  and  the  furrier  find  the  fluff, 

The  wit  lies  in  the  drefs,  and  monftrous  muff.  30 
The  truth  on*  t  is,  the  payment  of  the  pit 
Js  like  for  like,  dipt  money  for  dipt  wit. 

You  cannot  from  our  abfent  author  hope, 

He  fhould  equip  the  ftage  with  fuch  a  fop  : 
Fools  change  in  England,  and  new  fools  arife, 
For  though  the  immortal  fpecies  never  dies,  36 
Yet  every  year  new  maggots  make  new  flies. 

But  where  he  lives  abroad,  he  fcarce  can  find 
One  fool,  for  million  that  he  left  behind. 


PROLOGUE 


TO  THE 

PILGRIM  * 


REVIVED  FOR  OUR  AUTHOR^  BENEFIT,  ANNO  l“00. 


How  wretched  is  the  fate  of  thofe  who  write  ! 
Brought  muzzled  to  the  flage,  for  fear  they  bite. 
Where,  like  Tom  Dove,  they  ftand  the  com¬ 
mon  foe; 

Luggd  by  the  critic,  baited  by  the  beau. 

Yet  worfe,  their  brother  Poets  damn  the  Play,  5 
And  roar  the  loudeft,  though  they  never  pay. 
The  fops  are  proud  of  fcandal,  for  they  cry, 

At  every  lewd,  low  character — That's  I. 

He,  who  writes  letters  to  himfelf,  would  fwear. 
The  world  forgot  him,  if  he  was  not  there.  10 


*  This  play,  with  alterations  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  and  a 
fecular  mafque,  together  with  this  prologue  and  an  epilogue 
written  by  our  author,  was  revived  for  his  benefit  in  1700,  his 
fortune  being  at  that  time  in  as  declining  a  ftate  as  his  health : 
they  were  both  fpoken  by  Mr.  Cibber,  then  a  very  young  a£tor, 
much  to  Dryden’s  fatisfaftion.  Derrick. 
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What  fhould  a  Poet  do  ?  ’Tis  hard  for  one  -v 
To  pleafure  all  the  fools  that  would  be  fhown :  (. 
And  yet  not  two  in  ten  will  pafs  the  town,  J 
Moft  coxcombs  are  not  of  the  laughing  kind  ; 
More  goes  to  make  a  fop,  than  fops  can  find.  15 
Quack  Maurus,  though  he  never  took  degrees 
In  either  of  our  univerfities ; 

Yet  to  be  fhown  by  fome  kind  wit  he  looks, 
Becaufe  he  play’d  the  fool,  and  writ  three  books. 
But,  if  he  would  be  worth  a  Poet’s  pen,  20 
He  muft  be  more  a  fool,  and  write  again : 

For  all  the  former  fuftian  fluff  he  wrote, 

Was  dead-born  doggrel,  or  is  quite  forgot ; 

His  man  of  Hz,  ftript  of  his  Hebrew  robe. 

Is  juft  the  proverb,  and  As  poor  as  Job.  25 
One  would  have  thought  he  could  no  longer 

j°g; 

But  Arthur  was  a  level,  Job’s  a  bog. 

There,  though  he  crept,  yet  ftill  he  kept  in  fight; 
But  here,  he  founders  in,  and  finks  down  right. 
Had  he  prepar’d  us,  and  been  dull  by  rule,  30 
Tobit  had  firft  been  turn’d  to  ridicule : 

But  our  bold  Briton,  without  fear  or  awe, 
O’erleaps  at  once  the  whole  Apocrypha ; 
Invades  the  Pfalms  with  rhymes,  and  leaves  no 
room 

For  any  Vandal  Hopkins  yet  to  come.  35 
But  when,  if  after  all,  this  godly  geer 
Is  not  fo  fenfelefs  as  it  would  appear ; 
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Oar  mountebank  has  laid  a  deeper  train, 

His  cant,  like  Merry  Andrew’s  noble  vein,  > 
Cat-calls  the  fe6ts  to  draw  ’em  in  again.  4o3 
At  leifure  hours,  in  epic  fong  be  deals, 

Writes  to  the  rumbling  of  his  coach’s  wheels, 
Prefcribes  in  hafte,  and  feldom  kills  by  rule, 

But  rides  triumphant  between  ftool  and  ftool. 

Well,  let  him  go ;  ’tis  yet  too  early  day,  45 
To  get  himfelf  a  place  in  farce  or  play. 

We  know  not  by  what  name  we  fhould  arraign 
him, 

For  no  one  category  can  contain  him ; 

A  pedant,  canting  preacher,  and  a  quack, 

Are  load  enough  to  break  one  afs’s  back  :  50 

At  laft  grown  wanton,  he  prefum’d  to  write,  A 
Traduc’d  two  kings,  their  kindnefs  to  requite  ;f 
One  made  the  doftor,  and  one  dubb’d  the? 
knight.  \ 


EPILOGUE 


TO  THE 

PILGRIM  ». 

Perhaps  the  parfon  ftretch’d  a  point  too 

far, 

When  with  our  Theatres  he  wag’d  a  wrar. 

He  tells  you,  that  this  very  moral  age 
Receiv’d  the  firft  infe6tion  from  the  ftage. 

But  fure,  a  banilh’d  court,  with  lewdnefs  fraught. 
The  feeds  of  open  vice,  returning,  brought.  6 
Thus  lodg’d  (as  vice  by  great  example  thrives) 
It  firft  debauch’d  the  daughters  and  the  wives. 
London,  a  fruitful  foil,  yet  never  bore 
So  plentiful  a  crop  of  horns  before.  10 

The  Poets,  who  muft  live  by  courts,  or  ftarve. 
Were  proud  fo  good  a  government  to  ferve ; 


*  Dryden  in  this  epilogue  labours  to  throw  the  fault  of  the 
licentioufnefs  of  dramatic  writers,  which  had  been  fo  feverely 
cenfured  by  the  Rev.  Jeremy  Collier,  upon  the  example  of  a 
court  returned  from  banifhment,  accompanied  by  all  the  vices 
and  follies  of  foreign  climates ;  and  whom  to  pleafe  was  the  poet’s 
bufinefs,  as  he  wrote  to  eat.  Derrick. 
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And,  mixing  with  buffoons  and  pimps  prophane, 
Tainted  the  Stage,  for  fome  fmall  fnip  of  gain. 
For  they,  like  harlots,  under  bawds  profell,  15 
Took  all  the  ungodly  pains,  and  got  the  leafl. 
Thus  did  the  thriving  malady  prevail, 

The  court,  its  head,  the  Poets  but  the  tail. 

The  fin  was  of  our  native  growth,  ’tis  true  ; 
The  fcandal  of  the  fin  was  wholly  new.  20 

Miffes  they  were,  but  modeflly  conceal'd  ; 
Whitehall  the  naked  Venus  firfl  reveal’d. 

Who  Handing  as  at  Cyprus,  in  her  fhrine, 

The  flrumpet  was  ador’d  with  rites  divine. 

’Ere  this,  if  faints  had  any  fecret  motion,  25 
’Twas  chamber-pra6lice  all,  and  clofe  devotion, 
I  pafs  the  peccadillos  of  their  time ; 

Nothing  but  open  lewdnefs  was  a  crime. 

A  monarch’s  blood  was  venial  to  the  nation, 
Compar’d  with  one  foul  a6t  of  fornication.  30 
Now,  they  would  filence  us,  and  fhut  the  door, 
That  let  in  all  the  barefac’d  vice  before. 

As  for  reforming  us,  which  fome  pretend, 

That  work  in  England  is  without  an  end  : 

Well  may  we  change,  but  we  {hall  never 
mend.  ®  35 

Yet,  if  you  can  but  bear  the  prefent  Stage, 

We  hope  much  better  of  the  coming  age. 

What  would  you  fay,  if  we  fhould  firft  begin 
To  flop  the  trade  of  love  behind  the  fcene  : 
Where  aflreffes  make  bold  with  married  men  ? 
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For  while  abroad  fo  prodigal  the  dolt  is,  u 

Poor  fpoufe  at  home  as  ragged  as  a  colt  is. 

In  ihort,  we’ll  grow  as  moral  as  we  can, 

Save  here  and  there  a  woman  or  a  man  : 

But  neither  you,  nor  we,  with  all  our  pains,  45-v 
Can  make  clean  work  ;  there  will  be  lbme  re-  I 
mains,  > 

While  you  have  Hill  your  Oates,  and  we  our  I 
Hains.  J 


TRANSLATIONS 


FROM 


THEOCRITUS,  LUCRETIUS 

AND 


HORACE. 


v:  :  t 


JITHHO  J  I  e?,  JTjfHD03HT. 


C 


DA;  OH 


PREFACE 


TO  THE 


SECOND  MISCELLANY. 


For  this  laft  half  year  I  have  been  troubled  with 
the  difeafe  (as  I  may  call  it)  of  tranflation.  The 
cold  profe  fits  of  it,  which  are  always  the  moft  tedious 
with  me,  were  fpent  in  the  History  of  the 
League  ;  the  hot,  which  fucceeded  them,  in  this 
volume  of  Verfe  Mifcellanies.  The  truth  is,  I  fan¬ 
cied  to  myfelf,  a  kind  of  eafe  in  the  change  of  the 
paroxyfm ;  never  fufpeCting  but  the  humour  would 
have  wafted  itfelf  in  two  or  three  paftorals  of  Theo¬ 
critus,  and  as  many  odes  of  Horace.  But  finding, 
or  at  leaft  thinking  I  found,  fomething  that  was  more 
pleafing  in  them  than  my  ordinary  productions,  I 
encouraged  myfelf  to  renew  my  old  acquaintance 
with  Lucretius  and  Virgil ;  and  immediately  fixed 
upon  fome  parts  of  them,  which  had  moft  affeaed 
me  in  the  reading.  Thefe  were  my  natural  impulfes 
for  the  undertaking;  but  there  was  an  accidental 
motive  which  was  full  as  forcible,  and  God  forgive 
him  who  was  the  occafion  of  it.  It  was  my  Lord 
Rofcommon’s  Eflay  on  Tranflated  Verfe;  which 
made  me  uneafy  till  I  tried  whether  or  no  I  w  as  ca- 
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pable  of  following  his  rules,  and  of  reducing  the  (pe¬ 
culation  into  practice.  For  many  a  fair  precept  in 
Poetry  is  like  a  Teeming  demonftration  in  the  Ma¬ 
thematics,  very  fpecious  in  the  diagram,  but  failing 
in  the  mechanic  operation.  I  think  I  have  generally 
obferved  his  inftructions  ;  I  am  Cure  my  reafon  is 
fufficiently  convinced  both  of  their  truth  and  ufeful- 
nefs  ;  which,  in  other  words,  is  to  confefs  no  lefs  a 
vanity,  than  to  pretend  that  I  have  at  leaft  in  fome 
places  made  examples  to  his  rules.  Yet,  withal,  I 
muft  acknowledge,  that  I  Have  many  times  exceeded 
my  commiffion  ;  for  I  have  both  added  and  omitted, 
and  even  fometiines  very  boldly  made  luch  expofitions 
of  my  authors,  as  no  Dutch  commentator  will  forgive 
me.  Perhaps,  in  fuch  particular  palfages,  I  have 
thought  that  I  difcovered  fome  beauty  yet  undifco- 
vered  by  thofe  pedants,  which  none  but  a  Poet  could 
have  found.  Where  I  have  taken  away  fome  of 
their  expreffions,  and  cut  them  fhorter,  it  may  pof- 
fibly  be  on  this  confideration,  that  what  was  beauti¬ 
ful  in  the  Greek  or  Latin,  would  not  appear  To  fhining 
in  the  Englifh  ;  and  where  I  have  enlarged  them,  I 
defire  the  falfe  critics  would  not  always  think,  that 
thofe  thoughts  are  wholly  mine,  but  that  either  they 
are  fecretly  in  the  Poet,  or  may  be  fairly  deduced 
from  him  ;  or  at  leaft,  if  both  thofe  confiderations 
fhould  fail,  that  my  own  is  of  a  piece  with  his,  and 
that  if  he  were  living,  and  an  Englifhman,  they  are 
fuch  as  he  would  probably  have  written. 

For,  after  all,  a  tranllator  is  to  make  his  author 
appear  as  charming  as  poffibly  he  can,  provided  he 
maintains  his  chara&er,  and  makes  him  not  unlike 
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himfelf.  Tranflation  is  a  kind  of  drawing  after  the 
life,  where  every  one  will  acknowledge  there  is  a 
doable  fort  of  likenefs,  a  good  one  and  a  bad.  Tis 
one  thing  to  draw  the  outlines  true,  the  features  like, 
the  proportions  exa6t,  the  colouring  itfelf  perhaps 
tolerable;  and  another  thing  to  make  all  thefe  grace¬ 
ful,  by  the  pofture,  the  fhadowings,  and  chiefly  by 
the  fpirit  which  animates  the  whole.  I  cannot, 
without  fome  indignation,  look  on  an  ill  copy  of  an 
excellent  original.  Much  lefs  can  I  behold  with 
patience  Virgil,  Homer,  and  fome  others,  whofe 
beauties  I  have  been  endeavouring  all  my  life  to 
imitate,  fo  abufed,  as  I  may  fay,  to  their  faces,  by  a 
botching  interpreter.  What  Englifh  readers,  unac¬ 
quainted  with  Greek  or  Latin,  will  believe  me,  or 
any  other  man,  when  we  commend  thofe  authors, 
and  confefs  we  derive  all  that  is  pardonable  in  us 
from  their  fountains,  if  they  take  thofe  to  be  the 
fame  Poets,  whom  our  Ogilbys  have  tranflated  ? 
But  I  dare  allure  them,  that  a  good  Poet  is  no  more, 
like  himfelf,  in  a  dull  tranflation,  than  his  carcafe 
would  be  to  his  living  body.  There  are  many,  who 
underftand  Greek  and  Latin,  and  yet  are  ignorant  of 
their  mother  tongue.  The  proprieties  and  delica¬ 
cies  of  the  Englilh  are  known  to  few  :  ’tis  impoflible 
even  for  a  good  wit  to  underftand  and  praEtife  them, 
without  the  help  of  a  liberal  education,  long  reading, 
and  digelting  of  thofe  few  good  authors  we  have 
amongft  us,  the  knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  the 
freedom  of  .habitudes  and  convention  with  the  belt 
company  of  both  fexes  ;  and,  in  fhort,  without  wear¬ 
ing  off'  the  raft,  which  he  contracted,  while  he  was 
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laying  in  a  Rock  of  learning.  Thus  difficult  it  is  t« 
underftand  the  purity  of  Engliffi,  and  critically  to 
difcern  not  only  good  writers  from  bad,  and  a  proper 
ftyle  from  a  corrupt,  but  alfo  to  diftinguiffi  that  which 
is  pure  in  a  good  author,  from  that  which  is  vicious 
and  corrupt  in  him.  And  for  want  of  all  thefe  requi- 
fites,  or  the  greatefl  part  of  them,  raoft  of  our  inge¬ 
nious  young  men  take  up  fome  cry’d-up  Englifti  Poet 
for  their  model,  adore  him,  and  imitate  him,  as  they 
think,  without  knowing  wherein  he  is  defective,  where 
he  is  boyifh  and  trifling,  wherein  either  his  thoughts 
are  improper  to  his  fubjects,  or  his  expreffions  un¬ 
worthy  of  his  thoughts,  or  the  turn  of  both  is  unhar- 
tnonious. 

Thus  it  appears  neceflary,  that  a  man  ffiould  be  a 
nice  critic  in  his  mother-tongue,  before  he  attempts 
to  tranflate  a  foreign  language.  Neither  is  it  fuffi- 
cient,  that  he  be  able  to  judge  of  words  and  ftyle  ; 
but  he  muft  be  a  mafter  of  them  too :  he  muft  per- 
fedtly  underftand  his  author’s  tongue,  and  abfolutely 
corntnand  his  own.  So  that,  to  be  a  thorough  tran- 
flator,  he  muft  be  a  thorough  poet.  Neither  is  it 
enough  to  give  his  author’s  lenfe  in  good  Englifh,  in 
poetical  expreffions,  and  in  mufical  numbers :  for, 
though  all  thefe  are  exceeding  difficult  to  perform, 
there  yet  remains  an  harder  talk ;  and  ’tis  a  fecret  of 
which  few  tranflators  have  fufficiently  thought.  I 
have  already  hinted  a  word  or  two  concerning  it ; 
that  is,  the  maintaining  the  charafiter  of  an  author, 
which  diftinguiffies  him  from  all  others,  and  makes 
him  appear  that  individual  poet,  whom  you  would 
interpret.  For  example,  not  only  the  thoughts,  but 
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the  ftyle  and  verification  of  Virgil  and  Ovid,  are 
very  different:  yet  I  fee,  even  in  our  beft  poets,  who 
have  tranflated  fome  parts  of  them,  that  they  have 
confounded  their  feveral  talents  ;  and,  by  endeavour¬ 
ing  only  at  the  fweetnefs  and  harmony  of  numbers, 
have  made  them  both  fo  much  alike,  that  if  I  did 
not  know  the  originals,  I  fhould  never  be  able  to 
judge  by  the  copies,  which  was  Virgil,  and  which  was 
Ovid.  It  was  objected  againft  a  late  noble  painter  *, 
that  he  drew  many  graceful  pictures,  but  few  of  them 
were  like.  And  this  happened  to  him,  becaufe  he 
always  ftudied  himfelf,  more  than  thofe  who  fat  to 
him.  In  fuch  tranflators  I  can  eafily  diftinguifh  the 
hand  which  performed  the  work,  but  I  cannot  diftin¬ 
guifh  their  poet  from  another.  Suppofe  two  authors 
are  equally  fweet,  yet  there  is  as  great  diftin&ion  to 
be  made  in  fweetnefs,  as  in  that  of  fugar,  and  that  of 
honey.  I  can  make  the  difference  more  plain,  by 
giving  you  (if  it  be  worth  knowing)  my  own  method 
of  proceeding,  in  my  tranflations  out  of  four  feveral 
poets  in  this  volume— Virgil,  Theocritus,  Lucretius, 
and  Horace.  In  each  of  thefe,  before  I  undertook 
them,  I  confidered  the  genius  and  diftinguifhing  cha¬ 
racter  of  my  author.  I  looked  on  Virgil  as  a  fuc- 
cinct,  grave,  and  majeftic  writer;  one  who  weighed 
not  only  every  thought,  but  every  word  and  fyllable : 
who  was  ftill  aiming  to  crowd  his  fenfe  into  as  narrow 
a  compafs  as  poffibly  he  could ;  for  which  reafon  he  is 
fo  very  figurative,  that  he  requires  (I  may  almoft  fay) 
a  grammar  apart  to  conftrue  him.  His  verfe  is  every 
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where  founding  the  very  thing  in  your  ears,  whofe 
fenfe  it  bears :  yet  the  numbers  are  perpetually  va¬ 
ried,  to  increafe  the  delight  of  the  reader ;  fo  that 
the  fame  founds  are  never  repeated  twice  together. 
On  the  contrary,  Ovid  and  Claudian,  though  they 
write  in  ftyles  differing  from  each  other,  yet  have 
each  of  them  but  one  fort  of  mulic  in  their  verfes. 
All  the  verification  and  little  variety  of  Claudian  is 
included  within  the  compafs  of  four  or  five  lines,  and 
then  he  begins  again  in  the  fame  tenour ;  perpetually 
clofinw  his  fenfe  at  the  end  of  a  verfe,  and  that  verfe 
commonly  which  they  call  golden,  or  two  fubftan- 
tives  and  two  adjectives,  with  a  verb  betwixt  them 
to  keep  the  peace.  Ovid,  with  all  his  fweetnefs,  has 
as  little  variety  ’3f  numbers  and  found  as  he  :  he  is 
always,  as  it  were,  upon  the  hand-gallop,  and  his 
verfe  runs  upon  carpet-ground.  He  avoids,  like  the 
other,  all  Synal alphas,  or  cutting  off  one  vowel  when 
it  comes  before  another,  in  the  following  word ;  fo 
that  minding  only  fmoothnefs,  he  wants  both  variety 
and  majefty.  But  to  return  to  Virgil :  though  he  is 
finooth  where  fmoothnefs  is  required,  yet  he  is  fo  far 
from  affecting  it,  that  he  feems  rather  to  difdain  it  ; 
frequently  makes  ule  of  Synalasphas,  and  concludes 
his  fenfe  in  the  middle  of  his  verfe.  He  is  every 
where  above  conceits  of  epigrammatic  wit,  and  grofs 
hyperboles  ;  he  maintains  majefty  in  the  midft  of 
plainnefs ;  he  lhines,  but  glares  not ;  and  is  ftately 
without  ambition,  (which  is  the  vice  of  Lucan.)  I 
drew  my  definition  of  poetical  wit  from  my  particular 
confideration  of  him  :  for  propriety  of  thoughts  and 
words  are  only  to  be  found  in  him ;  and,  where  they 
are  proper,  they  will  be  delightful.  Pleafure  follows 
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of  neceffity,  as  the  effect  does  the  caufe';  and  there¬ 
fore  is  not  to  be  put  into  the  definition.  This  exact 
propriety  of  Virgil  I  particularly  regarded,  as  a  great 
part  of  his  character ;  but  mult  confefs,  to  my  fhame, 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  tranflate  any  part  of  him 
lo  well,  as  to  make  him  appear  wholly  like  himfelf. 
For  where  the  original  is  clofe,  no  verfion  can  reach 
it  in  the  fame  compafs.  Hannibal  Caro’s,  in  the  Ita¬ 
lian,  is  theneareft,  the  moft  poetical,  and  the  moft  fo- 
norous  of  any  tranflation  of  the  AEneids  :  yet,  though 
he  takes  the  advantage  of  blank  verfe,  he  commonly 
allows  two  lines  for  one  of  Virgil,  and  does  not  al¬ 
ways  hit  his  fenfe.  Taflo  tells  us,  in  his  letters,  that 
Sperone  Speroni,  a  great  Italian  wit,  who  was  his  con¬ 
temporary,  obferved  of  Virgil  and  Tully,  that  the 
Latin  orator  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  copioufnefs  of 
Homer,  the  Greek  poet;  and  that  the  Latin  poet 
made  it  his  bufinefs  to  reach  the  concifenefs  of  De- 
mofthenes,  the  Greek  orator.  Virgil  therefore,  being 
fb  very  fparing  of  his  words,  and  leaving  fo  much  to 
be  imagined  by  the  reader,  can  never  be  tranflated  as 
he  ought,  in  any  modern  tongue.  To  make  him  co¬ 
pious,  is  to  alter  his  character ;  and  to  tranflate  him 
line  for  line  is  impoffible ;  becaufe  the  Latin  is  natu¬ 
rally  a  more  fuccinbt  language  than  either  the  Ita¬ 
lian,  Spanifh,  French,  or  even  than  the  Englifh, 
which,  by  reafon  of  its  monofyllables,  is  far  the  moft 
compendious  of  them.  Virgil  is  much  the  clofeft  of 
any  Roman  poet,  and  the  Latin  hexameter  has  more 
feet  than  the  Englifh  heroic. 

Befides  all  this,  an  author  has  the  choice  of  his  own 
thoughts  and  words,  which  a  tranflator  has  not ;  he  is 
confined  by  the  fenfe  of  the  inventor  to  thofe  expref- 
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fiors  which  are  the  neareft  to  it :  fo  that  Virgil,  ftu- 
dying  brevity,  and  having  the  command  of  nis  own 
language,  could  bring  thofe  words  into  a  narrow  com- 
pafs,  which  a  tranflator  cannot  render  without  cir¬ 
cumlocutions.  In  Ihort,  they,  who  have  called  him 
the  torture  of  grammarians,  might  alfo  have  called 
him  the  plague  of  tranflators ;  for  he  leems  to  have 
ftudied  not  to  be  tranflated.  I  o  wn  that,  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  turn  his  Nifus  and  Euryalus  as  clofe  as  I  was 
able,  I  have  performed  that  Epifode  too  literally ; 
that,  giving  more  fcope  to  Mezentius  and  Laufus, 
that  verfion,  which  has  more  of  the  majefty  of  Vir¬ 
gil,  has  lefs  of  his  concifenefs  ;  and  all  that  I  can  pro- 
nrife  for  myfelf,  is  only  that  I  have  done  both  better 
than  Ogilby,  and  perhaps  as  well  as  Caro.  So  that, 
methinks,  I  come  like  a  malefactor,  to  makp  a  fppech 
upon  the  gallows,  and  to  warn  all  other  poets,  by  my 
fad  example,  from  the  facrilege  of  tranflating  Virgil. 
Yet,  by  confidering  him  fo  carefully  as  I  did  before 
ipy  attempt,  I  have  made  fome  faint  refemblance  of 
him ;  and,  had  I  taken  more  time,  might  poffibly  have 
fucceeded  better;  but  never  fo  well,  as  to  have  fatis- 
bed  myfelf. 

He  who  excels  all  other  poets  in  his  own  language, 
were  it  poffible  to  do  him  right,  muft  appear  above 
them  in  our  tongue ;  which,  as  my  Lord  Rpfcommon 
juftly  obferves,  approaches  neareft  to  the  Roman  in 
its  majefty :  neareft  indeed,  but  with  a  vaft  interval 
betwixt  them.  There  is  an  inimitable  grace  in  Vir¬ 
gil’s  words,  and  in  them  principally  confifts  that 
beauty,  which  gives  fp  inexpreffible  a  pleafure  to  him 
who  beft  upderftands  their  force.  This  diCtion  of  his, 
I  muft  once  again  fay,  is  never  to  be  copied ;  and. 
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fince  it  cannot,  he  will  appear  but  lame  in  the  beft 
tranflation.  The  turns  of  his  verfe,  his  breakings,  his 
propriety,  his  numbers,  and  his  gravity,  I  have  as  far 
imitated,  as  the  poverty  of  our  language,  and  the 
haftinefs  of  my  performance,  would  allow.  I  may 
feem  fometimes  to  have  varied  from  his  lenfe  ;  but  I 
think  the  greateft  variations  may  be  fairly  deduced 
from  him ;  and  where  I  leave  his  commentators,  it 
may  be  I  underftand  him  better :  at  leaft  I  writ  with¬ 
out  con ful ting  them  in  many  places.  But  two  parti¬ 
cular  lines  in  Mezentius  and  Laufus  I  cannot  fo  eafily 
excufe.  They  are  indeed  remotely  allied  to  Virgil's 
fenfe ;  but  they  are  too  like  the  tendernefs  of  Ovid, 
and  were  printed  before  I  had  confidered  them  enough 
to  alter  them.  The  firft  of  them  I  have  forgotten, 
and  cannot  eafily  retrieve,  becaufe  the  copy  is  at  the 
prefs ;  the  fecond  is  this ; 

When  Laufus  died,  I  was  already  flain. 

This  appears  pretty  enough  at  firft  fight ;  but  I  am 
convinced  for  many  reafons,  that  the  expreffion  is 
too  bold ;  that  Virgil  would  not  have  faid  it,  though 
Ovid  would.  The  reader  may  pardon  it,  if  he  pleafe, 
for  the  freenefs  of  the  confefiion  ;  and  inftead  of  that, 
and  the  former,  admit  thefe  two  lines,  which  are  more 
according  to  the  author  ; 

Nor  alk  I  life,  nor  fought  with  that  defign; 

An  I  had  us’d  my  fortune,  ufe  thou  thine. 

Having  with  much  ado  got  clear  of  Virgil,  I  have 
in  the  next  place  to  confider  the  genius  of  Lucretius, 
whom  I  have  tranflated  more  happily  in  thofe  parts 
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of  him  which  I  undertook.  If  he  was  not  of  the  beft 
age  of  Roman  Poetry,  he  was  at  leaft  of  that  which 
preceded  it;  and  he  himfelf  refined  it  to  that  degree 
of  perfection,  both  in  the  language  and  the  thoughts, 
that  he  left  an  eafy  talk  to  Virgil ;  who  as  he  lucceed- 
ed  him  in  time,  fo  he  copied  his  excellencies  :  for 
the  method  oi  the  Oeorgics  is  plainly  derived  from 
him.  Lucretius  had  chofen  a  fubjeCt  naturally  crab¬ 
bed  ;  he  therefore  adorned  it  with  poetical  defcrip- 
tions,  and  precepts  ot  morality,  in  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  his  books,  which  you  fee  Virgil  has  imitated 
with  great  fuccels,  in  thofe  four  books,  which  in  my 
opinion  are  more  perfect  in  their  kind  than  even  his 
divine  iEneids.  The  turn  of  his  verfe  he  has  like- 
wife  followed,  in  thofe  places  which  Lucretius  has 
molt  laboured,  and  fome.  of  his  very  lines  he  has 
tranfplanted  into  his  own  works,  without  much  varia¬ 
tion.  If  I  am  not  miftaken,  the  diftinguiihing  cha¬ 
racter  of  Lucretius  (I  mean  of  his  foul  and  genius)  is 
a  certain  kind  of  noble  pride,  and  pofitive  afiertion  of 
his  opinions.  He  is  every  where  confident  of  his 
own  reafon,  and  alTuming  an  abfolute  command,  not 
only  over  his  vulgar  reader,  but  even  his  patron 
IMemmius.  For  he  is  always  bidding  him  attend,  as 
if  he  had  the  rod  over  him,  and  ufing  a  magifterial 
authority,  while  he  inftruCts  him.  From  his  time  to 
ours,  I  know  none  fo  like  him,  as  our  Poet  and  Phi- 
lofopher  of  Malmlbury.  This  is  that  perpetual  dic- 
tatorlhip,  which  is  exercifed  by  Lucretius ;  who, 
though  often  in  the  wrong,  yet  feems  to  deal  bond 
fide  with  his  reader,  and  tells  him  nothing  but  what 
he  thinks:  in  which  plain  fincerity,  I  believe, . .he 
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differs  from  our  Hobbes,  who  could  not  but  be  con¬ 
vinced,  or  atleaft  doubt  of  fome  eternal  truths,  which 
he  has  oppofed.  But  for  Lucretius,  he  feems  to  dif- 
dain  all  manner  of  replies,  and  is  fo  confident  of  his 
caufe,  that  he  is  belore-band  with  his  antagonifts ; 
urging  for  them,  whatever  he  imagined  they  could 
fay,  and  leaving  them,  as  he  fuppofes,  without  an 
objection  for  the  future:  all  this  too,  with  fo  much 
fcorn  and  indignation,  as  if  he  were  allured  of  the 
triumph,  before  he  entered  into  the  lifts.  From  this 
fubiime  and  daring  genius  of  his,  it  muft  of  neceffity 
come  to  pafs,  that  his  thoughts  muft  be  mafculine, 
full  of  argumentation,  and  that  fufficiently  warm. 
From  the  ft  me  fiery  temper  proceeds  the  loltinefs  of 
his  expreffions,  and  the  perpetual  torrent  of  his  verfe, 
where  the  barrennefs  of  his  fubjectdoes  not  too  much 
conftrain  the  quicknefs  of  his  fancy.  For  there  is  no 
doubt  to  be  made,  but  that  he  could  have  been  every 
where  as  poetical,  as  he  is  in  his  defcriptions,  and  in 
the  moral  part  of  his  Philofophy,  if  he  had  not  aimed 
more  to  inftruCf,  in  his  Syftem  of  Nature,  than  to  de¬ 
light.  But  he  was  bent  upon  making  Memmius  a 
materialilt,  and  teaching  him  to  defy  an  invifible 
power.  In  fhort,  he  was  fo  much  an  atheift,  that  he 
forgot  fometimes  to  be  a  poet.  Thefe  are  the  confi- 
derations,  w  hich  I  had  of  that  author,  before  I  at¬ 
tempted  to  tranflate  fome  parts  of  him.  Ai;d  accord¬ 
ingly  I  laid  by  my  natural  diffidence  and  fcepticifm 
for  a  while,  to  take  up  that  dogmatical  way  of  his, 
which,  as  I  faid,  is  fo  much  his  chara&er,  as  to  make 
Jlim  that  individual  Poet.  As  for  his  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  the  mortality  of  the  foul,  they  are  fo  abfurd, 
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that  I  cannot,  if  I  would,  believe  them.  I  think  a 
future  ftate  demonftrable  even  by  natural  arguments; 
at  leaft,  to  take  away  rewards  and  punilhments,  is 
only  a  pleafing  profpeCt  to  a  man,  who  refolves  be¬ 
fore  hand  not  to  live  morally.  But  on  the  other  fide, 
the  thought  of  being  nothing  after  death  is  a  burthen 
infupportable  to  a  virtuous  man,  even  though  a  hea¬ 
then.  We  naturally  aim  at  happinefs,  and  cannot 
bear  to  have  it  confined  to  the  fliortnefs  of  our  pre- 
fent  being,  efpecially  when  we  confider,  that  virtue 
is  generally  unhappy  in  this  world,  and  vice  fortu¬ 
nate  :  so  that  ’tis  hope  of  futurity  alone,  that  makes 
this  life  tolerable,  in  expectation  of  a  better.  Who 
would  not  commit  all  the  excefles,  to  which  he  is 
prompted  by  his  natural  inclinations,  if  he  may  do 
them  with  fecurity  while  he  is  alive,  and  be  uncapa- 
ble  of  punifliment  after  he  is  dead  ?  If  he  be  cunning 
and  fecret  enough  to  avoid  the  laws,  there  is  no  band 
of  morality  to  reftrain  him  :  for  fame  and  reputation 
are  weak  ties :  many  men  have  not  the  leaft  fenfe  of 
them  :  powerful  men  are  only  awed  by  them,  as  they 
conduce  to  their  intereft,  and  that  not  always,  when 
a  paffion  is  predominant :  and  no  man  will  be  con¬ 
tained  within  the  bounds  of  duty,  w'hen  he  may  fafely 
tranfgreis  them.  Thefe  are  my  thoughts  abftracted- 
ly,  and  without  entering  into  the  notions  of  our 
Chriftian  faith,  which  is  the  proper  bufinefs  of  dh 
vines. 

But  there  are  other  arguments  in  this  poem  (which 
I  have  turned  into  Englifh)  not  belonging  to  the  mor¬ 
tality  of  the  foul,  which  are  ftrong  enough  to  a  rea-* 
fonable  man,  to  make  him  lefs  in  love  with  life,  and 
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consequently  in  lels  appreheniions  of  death.  Such 
as  are  the  natural  Satiety  proceeding  from  a  perpe¬ 
tual  enjoyment  of  the  fame  things ;  the  inconveni- 
encies  of  old  age,  which  make  him  incapable  of  cor¬ 
poreal  pleafures  ;  the  decay  of  understanding  and 
memory,  which  render  him  contemptible,  and  ufe- 
lefs  to  others.  Thefe,  and  many  other  reafons,  So 
pathetically  urged,  fo  beautifully  ex preffed,  fo  adorn¬ 
ed  with  examples,  and  fo  admirably  raifed  by  the 
Profopopda  of  Nature,  who  is  brought  in  Speaking 
to  her  children,  with  fo  much  authority  and  vigour, 
deferve  the  pains  I  have  taken  w  ith  them,  which  I 
hope  have  not  been  unfuccefsful,  or  unworthy  of  my 
author :  at  leaft  I  mult  take  the  liberty  to  own,  that 
I  was  pleafed  with  my  own  endeavours,  which  but 
rarely  happens  to  me ;  and  that  I  am  not  dilfatisfied 
upon  the  review  of  any  thing  I  have  done  in  this  au-* 
thor. 

It  is  true,  there  is  Something,  and  that  of  Some 
moment,  to  be  objected  againft  my  englilhing  the 
#  Nature  of  Love,  from  the  fourth  book  of  Lucre¬ 
tius  :  and  I  can  lefs  eafily  anfwer  why  1  translated 
it,  than  why  I  thus  tranflated  it.  The  obje6tion 
arifes  from  the  obfcenity  of  the  fubjeft ;  which  is  ag¬ 
gravated  by  the  too  lively  and  alluring  delicacy  of 
the  verles.  In  the  firft  place,  without  tiie  leaft  for¬ 
mality  of  an  excule,  1  own  it  pleafed  me :  and  let 
my  enemies  make  the  worft  they  can  of  this  confef- 
fion :  I  am  not  yet  fo  fecure  from  that  palfion,  but 
that  I  want  my  author’s  antidotes  againft  it.  He 

*  « 
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has  given  the  trueft  and  moft  philofophical  account 
both  of  the  difeafe  and  remedy,  which  I  ever  found 
in  any  author :  for  which  reafons  I  tranflated  him. 
But  it  will  be  alked  why  I  turned  him  into  this  luf- 
cious  Englifh  ?  for  I  will  not  give  it  a  worfe  word. 
Inftead  of  an  anfwer,  I  would  afk  again  of  my  fu- 
percilious  adverfaries,  whether  I  am  not  bound, 
when  I  tranflate  an  author,  to  do  him  all  the  right  I 
can,  and  to  tranflate  him  to  the  beft  advantage?  If, 
to  mince  his  meaning,  which  I  am  fatisfied  was  ho- 
neft  and  inftructive,  I  had  either  omitted  fome  part 
of  what  he  faid,  or  taken  from  the  ftrength  of  his  ex- 
preflion,  I  certainly  had  wronged  him  ;  and  that 
freenefs  of  thought  and  words  being  thus  cafhiered 
in  my  hands,  he  had  no  longer  been  Lucretius.  If 
nothing  of  this  kind  be  to  be  read,  phyficians  muft 
not  ftudy  nature,  anatomies  muft  not  be  feen,  and 
fomevvhat  I  could  fay  of  particular  pafiages  in  books, 
which,  to  avoid  profanenefs,  I  do  not  name.  But 
the  intention  qualifies  the  afit ;  and  both  mine  and 
my  author’s  were  to  inftruCt  as  well  as  pleafe.  It  is 
moft  certain  that  barefaced  bawdry  is  the  pooreft  pre¬ 
tence  to  wit  imaginable.  If  I  flhould  fay  otherwile, 
I  fhould  have  two  great  authorities  againft  me.  The 
one  is  the  Efiay  on  Poetry,  which  I  publicly  valued 
before  I  knew  the  author  of  it,  and  with  the  com¬ 
mendation  of  which  my  Lord  Rofcommon  fo  happily 
begins  his  Efiay  on  Tranflated  Verfe  :  the  other  is 
no  lefs  than  our  admired  Cowley,  who  fays  the  fame 
thing  in  other  words :  for  in  his  Ode  concerning 
Wit,  he  writes  thus  of  it: 
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Much  lefs  can  that  have  any  place. 

At  which  a  virgin  hides  her  face  : 

Such  drofs  the  fire  muft  purge  away;  ’tis  juft 
The  author  blulh,  there,  where  the  reader  mult. 

Here  indeed  Mr.  Cowley  goes  farther  than  the 
Effiry ;  for  he  aflerts  plainly,  that  obfcenity  has  no 
place  in  wit :  the  other  only  fays,  ’tis  a  poor  pre¬ 
tence  to  it,  or  an  ill  fort  of  wit,  which  has  nothing 
more  to  fupport  it  than  bare-faced  ribaldry ;  which 
is  both  unmannerly  in  itfelf,  and  fulfome  to  the 
reader.  But  neither  of  thefe  will  reach  my  cafe  :  for 
in  the  firlt  place,  I  am  only  the  tranllator,  not  the 
inventor ;  fo  that  the  heavieft  part  of  the  cenfure  falls 
upon  Lucretius,  before  it  reaches  me  ;  in  the  next 
place,  neither  he  nor  I  have  ufed  the  groffeft  words, 
but  the  cleaneft  metaphors  we  could  find,  to  palliate 
the  broadnels  of  the  meaning;  and,  to  conclude, 
have  carried  the  poetical  part  no  farther,  than  the 
philofophical  exafted. 

There  are  a  fort  of  blundering  half-witted  people, 
who  make  a  great  deal  of  noife  about  a  verbal  hip ; 
though  Horace  would  inftruft  them  better  in  true  cri- 
ticifm : 

- non  ego  paucis 

Offendar  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fudit, 

Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natural 

True  judgment  in  poetry,  like  that  in  painting, 
takes  a  view  of  the  whole  together,  whether  it  be 
good  or  not;  and  where  the  beauties  are  more  than 
the  faults,  concludes  for  the  poet  againft  the  little 
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judge.  It  is  a  fign  that  malice  is  hard  driven,  when 
it  is  forced  to  lay  hold  on  a  word  or  fyllable  :  to  ar¬ 
raign  a  man  is  one  thing,  and  to  cavil  at  him  is  ano¬ 
ther.  In  the  midft  of  an  ill-natured  generation  of 
fcribblers,  there  is  always  juftice  enough  left  in  man¬ 
kind,  to  protect  good  writers :  and  they  too  are 
obliged,  both  by  humanity  and  intereft,  to  efpoufe 
each  other’s  caufe  againft  falfe  critics,  who  are  the 
common  enemies. 

This  laft  confideration  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  I 
owe  to  the  ingenious  and  learned  tranflator  of  Lu¬ 
cretius.  I  have  not  here  defigned  to  rob  him  of  any 
part  of  that  commendation  which  he  has  fo  juftly  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  whole  author,  whofe  fragments  only 
fall  to  my  portion.  What  I  have  now  performed,  is 
no  more  than  I  intended  above  twenty  years  ago. 
The  ways  of  our  tranflation  are  very  different ;  he 
follows  him  more  clofely  than  I  have  done,  which 
became  an  interpreter  of  the  whole  Poem:  I  take 
more  liberty,  becaufe  it  beft  fuited  with  my  defign, 
which  was  to  make  him  as  pleafmg  as  I  could.  He 
had  been  too  voluminous,  had  he  ufed  my  method  in 
fo  long  a  work  ;  and  I  had  certainly  taken  his,  had  I 
made  it  my  bufmefs  to  tranflate  the  whole.  The  pre¬ 
ference  then  is  juftly  his  ;  and  I  join  with  Mr.  Eve¬ 
lyn  in  the  confeffion  of  it,  with  this  additional  ad¬ 
vantage  to  him,  that  his  reputation  is  already  efta- 
bliflied  in  this  Poet,  mine  is  to  make  its  fortune  in 
the  wmrld.  If  I  have  been  any  w'here  obfcure,  in 
following  our  common  author,  or  if  Lucretius  him- 
felf  is  to  be  condemned,  I  refer  myfelf  to  his  excel- 
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tent  annotations,  which  I  have  often  read,  and  al¬ 
ways  with  fome  new  pleafure. 

My  preface  begins  already  to  fwell  upon  me,  and 
looks  a3  if  I  were  afraid  of  my  reader,  by  fo  tedious 
a  belpeaking  of  him :  and  yet  I  have  Horace  and 
Theocritus  upon  my  hands;  but  the  Greek  gentle¬ 
man  lhall  •  quickly  be  difpatched,  becaufe  I  have 
more  bufinefs  with  the  Roman. 

That  which  diftinguilhes  Theocritus  from  all  other 
Poets,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  which  raifes  him 
even  above  Virgil  in  his  Eclogues,  is  the  inimitable 
tendernefs  of  his  paffions,  and  the  natural  expreffion 
of  them  in  words  fo  becoming  of  a  paltoral.  A  fim- 
plicity  Ihines  through  all  he  writes  :  he  Ihews  his  art 
and  learning  by  difguifing  both.  His  lhepherds  ne¬ 
ver  rife  above  their  country  education  in  their  com¬ 
plaints  of  love.  There  is  the  fame  difference  betwixt 
him  and  Virgil,  as  there  is  betwixt  Taffo’s  Aminta 
and  the  Pallor  Fido  of  Guarini.  Virgil’s  lhepherds 
are  too  well  read  in  the  Philofophy  of  Epicurus  and 
of  Plato ;  and  Guarini’s  feem  to  have  been  bred  in 
courts  :  but  Theocritus  and  TafTo  ha  ve  taken  theirs 
from  cottages  and  plains.  It  was  faid  of  Taffo,  in 
relation  to  his  fimilitudes,  mai  efce  del  bofco  ;  that  he 
never  departed  from  the  woods,  that  is,  all  his  com- 
parifons  were  taken  from  the  country.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  our  Theocritus.  He  is  fofter  than 
Ovid ;  he  touches  the  paffions  more  delicately,  and 
performs  all  this  out  of  his  own  fund,  without  div¬ 
ing  into  the  arts  and  fciences  for  a  fupply.  Even 
his  Doric  dialect  has  an  incomparable  fweetnefs  in  its 
clownilhnefs,  like  a  fair  Ihepherdefs  in  her  country 
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ruffet,  talking  in  a  Yorkshire  tone.  This  was  im- 
poffible  for  Virgil  to  imitate;  becaufe  the  feverity  of 
the  Roman  Language  denied  him  that  advantage. 
Spenfer  has  endeavoured  it  in  his  Shepherd’s  Kalen- 
dar ;  but  neither  will  it  fucceed  in  Englifh ;  for 
which  reafon  I  forbore  to  attempt  it.  For  Theocri¬ 
tus  writ  to  Sicilians,  who  fpoke  that  dialect ;  and  I 
direct  this  part  of  my  tranflations  to  our  ladies,  who 
neither  underhand  nor  will  take  pleafure  in  luch 
homely  expreffions. 

I  proceed  to  Horace.  Take  him  in  parts,  and  he 
is  chiefly  to  be  confidered  in  his  three  different  talents, 
as  he  was  a  Critic,  a  Satiriff,  and  a  W liter  of  Odes. 
His  morals  are  uniform,  and  run  through  all  of  them : 
for  let  his  Dutch  commentators  fay  what  they  will, 
his  philofophy  was  Epicurean ;  and  he  made  ufe  of 
gods  and  providence,  only  to  ferve  a  turn  in  Poetry. 
But  fince  neither  his  Criticifms,  which  are  the  moft 
inftruclive  of  any  that  are  written  in  this  art,  nor  his 
Satires,  which  are  incomparably  beyond  Juvenal’s, 
(if  to  laugh  and  rally  is  to  be  preferred  to  railing  and 
declaiming,)  are  no  part  of  my  prefent  undertaking, 
I  confine  myfelf  wholly  to  his  Odes.  Thefe  are  alfo 
of  feveral  forts  :  fome  of  them  are  panegyrical,  others 
moral,  the  reft  jovial,  or  (if  I  may  fo  call  them) 
Bacchanalian.  As  difficult  as  he  makes  it,  and  as 
indeed  it  is,  to  imitate  Pindar,  yet,  in  his  moft  ele- 
yated  flights,  and  in  the  fudden  changes  of  his  fub- 
jeft  with  almoft  imperceptible  connexions,  that  The¬ 
ban  Poet  is  his  matter.  But  Horace  is  of  the  more 
bounded  fancy,  and  confines  himfelf  ftridily  to  one 
fort  of  verfe,  or  ftanza,  in  every  Ode.  That  which 
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will  diftinguifh  his  ftyle  from  all  other  Poets,  is  the 
elegance  of  his  words,  and  the  numeroufnefs  of  his 
verfe.  There  is  nothing  fo  delicately  turned  in  all 
the  Roman  language.  There  appears  in  every  part 
of  his  di&ion,  or,  to  fpeak  Englifh,  in  all  his  ex- 
preifions,  a  kind  of  noble  and  bold  purity.  His 
words  are  chofen  with  as  much  exadnefs  as  Virgils ; 
but  there  feems  to  be  a  greater  fpirit  in  them.  There 
is  a  fecret  happinefs  attends  his  choice,  which  in  Pe- 
tronius  is  called  Curio/a  Felicitas,  and  which  I  fup- 
pofe  he  had  from  the  feliciter  audere  of  Horace 
himfelf.  But  the  moft  diftinguifhing  part  of  all  his 
character  feems  to  me  to  be,  his  brifknefs,  his  jol¬ 
lity,  and  his  good  humour ;  and  thofe  I  have  chiefly 
endeavoured  to  copy.  His  other  excellencies,  I  con- 
fefs,  are  above  my  imitation.  One  Ode,  which  in¬ 
finitely  pleafed  me  in  the  reading,  I  have  attempted 
to tranflate  in  Pindaric  Verfe:  it  is  that,  which  is 
infcribed  to  the  prefent  Earl  of  Rochefter,  to  whom 
I  have  particular  obligations,  which  this  fmall  tefti- 
mony  of  my  gratitude  can  never  pay.  It  is  his  dar¬ 
ling  in  the  Latin,  and  I  have  taken  fome  pains  to 
make  it  my  mafter- piece  in  Englifh  :  for  which  rea- 
fon  I  took  this  kind  of  verfe,  which  allows  more  lati¬ 
tude  than  any  other.  Every  one  knows  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  our  language,  in  this  age,  by  the  happy 
genius  of  Mr.  Cowley.  The  feeming  eaflnefs  of  it 
has  made  it  fpread  :  but  it  has  not  been  confidered 
enough,  to  be  fo  well  cultivated.  It  languifhes  in 
almoft  every  hand  but  his,  and  fome  very  few,  whom, 
to  keep  the  reft  in  countenance,  1  do  not  name.  He, 
indeed,  has  brought  it  as  near  perfection  as  was 
vol.  ii,  M  m 
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poflible  in  fo  fhort  a  time.  But  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  fpeak  my  mind  modeftly,  and  without  injury  to 
his  facred  allies,  fomewhat  of  the  purity  of  the  Eng- 
lilh,  fomewhat  of  more  equal  thoughts,  fomewhat  of 
fweetnefs  in  the  numbers,  in  one  word,  fomewhat  of 
a  finer  turn,  and  more  Lyrical  Verfe,  is  yet  want¬ 
ing  As  for  the  foul  of  it,  which  confilts  in  the 

o 

warmth  and  vigour  of  fancy,  the  mafterly  figures, 
and  the  copioufnefs  of  imagination,  he  has  excelled 
all  others  in  this  kind.  Yet,  if  the  kind  itfelf  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  more  perfection,  though  rather  in  the  orna¬ 
mental  parts  of  it,  than  the  effential,  what  rules  of 
morality  or  refpeCfc  have  I  broken,  in  naming  the  de¬ 
fects,  that  they  may  hereafter  be  amended  ?  Imita¬ 
tion  is  a  nice  point,  and  there  are  few  Poets  who 
deferve  to  be  models  in  all  they  write.  Milton’s  Pa- 
radife  Loft  is  admirable ;  but  am  I  therefore  bound 
to  maintain,  that  there  are  no  flats  amongft  his  ele¬ 
vations,  when  ’tis  evident  he  creeps  along  fome- 
times,  for  above  an  hundred  lines  together?  Can¬ 
not  I  admire  the  height  of  his  invention,  and  the 
ftrength  of  his  expreffion,  without  defending  his  an¬ 
tiquated  words,  and  the  perpetual  harftmefs  of  their 
found  ?  It  is  as  much  commendation  as  a  man  can 
bear,  to  own  him  excellent ;  all  beyond  it  is  idol¬ 
atry. 

Since  Pindar  wTas  the  prince  of  Lyric  Poets,  let 
me  have  leave  to  fay,  that,  in  imitating  him,  our 
numbers  fliould,  for  the  moft  part,  be  Lyrical.  For 
variety,  or  rather  where  the  majefty  of  thought  re¬ 
quires  it,  they  may  be  ftretched  to  the  Englilh  He¬ 
roic  of  five  feet,  and  to  the  French  Alexandrine  of 
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fix.  But  the  ear  muft  prefide,  and  diredt  the  judg¬ 
ment  to  the  choice  of  numbers.  Without  the  nicety 
of  this,  the  harmony  of  Pindaric  Verfe  can  never  be 
complete  :  the  cadency  of  one  line  muft  be  a  rule  to 
that  of  the  next;  and  the  found  of  the  former  muft 
Hide  gently  into  that  which  follows  ;  without  leaping 
from  one  extreme  into  another.  It  muft  be  done  like 
the  lhadowings  of  a  picture,  which  fall  by  degrees 
into  a  darker  colour.  I  fhall  be  glad,  if  I  have  fo 
explained  mylelf  as  to  be  underftood;  but  if  I  have 
not,  quod  nequeo  dicere ,  et  fentio  tantum,  muft  be 
my  excufe. 

There  remains  much  more  to  be  faid  on  this  fub- 
je£t ;  but,  to  avoid  envy,  I  will  be  filent.  W'hat  I 
have  faid  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  beft  judges, 
and  in  a  manner  has  been  forced  from  me,  by  feeing 
a  noble  fort  of  Poetry  fo  happily  reftored  by  one  man, 
and  fo  grofsly  copied  by  almoft  all  the  reft.  A  mu* 
fical  ear,  and  a  great  genius,  if  another  Mr.  Cowley 
could  arife,  in  another  age  may  bring  it  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  In  the  mean  time, 

■■■"  Fungar  vice  cotis,  acutum 

Reddere  quae  fermm  valet,  exfors  ipfa  fecandi. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  expe&ed  from  me  that  I  Ihould 
fay  any  thing  of  my  fellow  undertakers  in  this  Mif- 
cellany.  Some  of  them  are  too  nearly  related  to  me, 
to  be  commended  without  fufpicion  of  partiality: 
others,  I  am  fure,  need  it  not ;  and  the  reft  I  have 
not  perufed. 

To  conclude,  I  am  fenfible  that  I  have  written 
this  too  haftily  and  too  loofely  :  I  fear  I  have  been 
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tedious,  and,  which  is  worfe,  it  comes  out  from  the 
firft  draught,  and  uncorreCted.  This  I  grant  is  no 
excufe ;  for  it  may  be  reafonabiy  urged j  why  he  did 
not  write  with  more  leifure,  or,  if  he  had  it  not 
(which  was  certainly  my  cafe)  why  did  he  attempt  to 
write  on  fo  nice  a  fubject  ?  The  objection  is  unan- 
fwerable ;  but,  in  part  of  recompence,  let  me  allure 
the  reader,  that,  in  hafty  productions,  he  is  fure  to 
meet  with  an  author’s  prefent  fenle,  which  cooler 
thoughts  would  poflibly  have  difguifed.  There  is 
undoubtedly  more  of  fpirit,  though  not  of  judgment, 
in  thefe  uncorreCt  E flays,  and  confequently,  though, 
my  hazard  be  the  greater,  yet  the  reader’s  pleafure 
is  not  the  lefs. 
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THEOCRITUS. 


AMARYLLIS: 


OR,  THE 

THIRD  IDYLLIUM  OF  THEOCRITUS, 

PARAPHRASED. 

To  Amaryllis  love  compels  my  way. 

My  browzing  goats  upon  the  mountains  llray  : 
O  Tity  rus,  tend  them  well,  and  fee  them  fed 
In  paflures  frelh,  and  to  their  watering  led  , 
And  ’ware  the  ridgling  with  his  budding 
head.  5 

Ah,  beauteous  nymph !  can  you  forget  your 
love, 

The  confcious  grottos,  and  the  ftiady  grove ; 
Where  ftretch’d  at  eafe  your  tender  limbs  were 
laid, 

Your  namelefs  beauties  nakedly  difplay’d  ? 
Then  I  was  call’d  your  darling,  your  defire,  10 
With  kiffes  fuch  as  fet  my  foul  on  fire  : 

But  you  are  chang’d,  yet  I  am  ftill  the  fame ; 
My  heart  maintains  for  both  a  double  flame  ; 
Griev’d,  but  unmov’d,  and  patient  of  your 
fcorn : 

So  faithful  I,  and  you  fo  much  forfworn  !  u 
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I  die,  and  death  will  finilh  all  my  pain  ; 

\  et,  ere  I  die,  behold  me  once  again  : 

Am  I  fo  much  deform’d,  fo  chang’d  of  late  ? 

hat  partial  judges  are  our  love  and  hate  ! 

I  en  wildings  have  I  gather’d  for  my  dear ;  20 
How  ruddy  like  your  lips  their  ftreaks  appear  ! 
Far-off  you  view’d  them  with  a  longing  eye 
Upon  the  topmofl  branch  (the  tree  was  high ): 
^  et  nimbly  up,  from  bough  to  bough  I  fwerv’d, 
And  for  to-morrow  have  ten  more  referv’d.  25 
Hook  on  me  kindly,  and  fome  pity  fhew, 

Or  give  me  leave  at  leaft  to  look  on  you. 

Some  god  transform  me  by  his  heavenly  power 
Ev  n  to  a  bee  to  buzz  within  your  bower, 

The  winding  ivy-chaplet  to  invade,  30 

And  folded  fern,  that  your  fair  forehead  (hade. 
Now  to  my  coft  the  force  of  love  I  find  ; 

The  heavy  hand  it  bears  on  human  kind. 

The  milk  of  tigers  was  his  infant  food, 

Taught  from  his  tender  years  the  tafle  of  I 
blood ;  35  l 

His  brother  whelps  and  he  ran  wild  about  the  ■ 
wood.  J 

Ah  nymph,  train’d  up  in  his  tyrannic  court, 
To  make  the  fufferings  of  your  Haves  your 
fport ! 

Unheeded  ruin  !  treacherous  delight ! 

O  polifh  d  hardnefs,  foften’d  to  the  fight ! 
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Whofe  radiant  eyes  your  ebon  brows  adorn, 
Like  midnight  thofe,  and  thefe  like  break  of 
morn  ! 

Smile  once  again, <revive  me  with  your  charms; 
And  let  me  die  contented  in  your  arms. 

I  would  not  a(k  to  live  another  day,  45 

Might  I  but  fweetly  kifs  my  foul  away. 

Ah,  why  am  I  from  empty  joys  debarr'd? 

For  kifles  are  but  empty  when  compar'd. 

I  rave,  and  in  my  raging  fit  (hall  tear 

The  garland,  which  I  wove  for  you  to  wear,  50 

Of  parfly,  with  a  wreath  of  ivy  bound, 

And  border’d  with  a  rofy  edging  round. 

What  pangs  I  feel,  unpity 'd  and  unheard  ! 
Since  I  muft  die,  why  is  my  fate  deferr’d  ! 

I  ftrip  my  body  of  my  fliepherd’s  frock :  55 

Behold  that  dreadful  downfal  of  a  rock, 

Where  yon  old  fifher  views  the  waves  from 
high  ! 

'Tis  that  convenient  leap  I  mean  to  try. 

You  would  be  pleas'd  to  fee  me  plunge  to  (hore. 
But  better  pleas'd  if  I  Ihould  rife  no  more.  60 
I  might  have  read  my  fortune  long  ago, 

When,  feeking  my  fuccefs  in  love  to  know', 

I  try'd  the  infallible  prophetic  way, 

A  poppy-leaf  upon  my  palm  to  lay  : 

Ver.  42.  - and  thefe  like  break  of  morn  !]  “  And 

thofe  eyes  the  break  of  day.”  Shakfpeare.  John  Warton. 
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I  {truck,  and  yet  no  lucky  crack  did  follow ;  65 
Yet  I  ftruck  hard,  and  yet  the  leaf  lay  hollow : 
And,  which  was  worfe,  if  any  worfe  could  prove, 
The  withering  leaf  forefhew’d  your  withering 


love 


Yet  farther  (ah,  how  far  a  lover  dares  !) 

My  laft  recourfe  I  had  to  fieve  and  {beers ;  70 

And  told  the  witch  Agreo  my  difeafe : 

(Agreo,  that  in  harveft  us’d  to  leafe  : 

But  harveft  done,  to  chare-work  did  afpire; 
Meat,  drink,  and  two-pence  was  her  daily  hire,) 
To  work  Ihe  went,  her  charms  fhe  mutter 


o  er, 


And  yet  the  refty  fieve  wagg’d  ne’er  the  more;! 
I  wept  for  woe,  the  tefty  beldame  fwore,  J 
And,  foaming  with  her  god,  foretold  my  fate ; 
That  I  was  doom’d  to  love,  and  you  to  hate. 

A  milk-white  goat  for  you  I  did  provide ;  so 
Two  milk-white  kids  run  frifking  by  her  fide, 
Bor  which  the  nut-brown  lafs,  Erithacis, 

Bull  often  offer’d  many  a  favoury  kifs. 

Hers  they  {hall  be,  fince  you  refufe  the  price  : 
What  madman  would  o’erftand  his  market 
twice  !  85 

My  right  eye  itches,  fome  good  luck  is  near,  ■n 
Perhaps  my  Amaryllis  may  appear ;  > 

I’ll  fet  up  fuch  a  note  as  {he  {hall  hear.  3 
What  nymph  but  my  melodious  voice  would 
move  ? 

She  muff  be  dint,  if  {he  refufe  my  love. 
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Hippomenes,  who  ran  with  noble  ftrife 
To  win  his  lady,  or  to  lofe  his  life, 

(What  fhift  fome  men  will  make  to  get  a 
wife  ?) 

Th*rew  down  a  golden  apple  in  her  way ; 

For  all  her  hafte  fhe  could  not  choofe  but  ftay  : 
Renown  faid,  Run  ;  the  glittering  bribe  cry’d* 
Hold ;  96 

The  man  might  have  been  hang’d,  but  for  his 
gold. 

Yet  fome  fuppofe  ’twas  love  (fome  few  indeed) 
That  ftopt  the  fatal  fury  of  her  fpeed  : 

She  faw,  (he  figh’d  ;  her  nimble  feet  refufe  100 
Their  wonted  fpeed,  and  fhe  took  pains  to  lofe. 
A  Prophet  fome,  and  fome  a  Poet  cry, 

(No  matter  which,  fo  neither  of  them  lye) 
From  fteepy  Othrys’  top  to  Pylus  drove 
His  herd  ;  and  for  his  pains  enjoy’d  his  love : 
If  fuch  another  wager  fhould  be  laid,  106 

I’ll  find  the  man,  if  j^ou  can  find  the  maid. 

Why  name  I  men,  when  Love  extended  finds 
His  power  on  high,  and  in  coeleftial  minds  ? 
Venus  the  fhepherd’s  homely  habit  took,  110 
And  manag’d  fomething  elfe  befides  the  crook ; 
Nay,  when  Adonis  dy’d,  wras  heard  to  roar, 
And  never  from  her  heart  forgave  the  boar. 
How  bleft  was  fair  Endymion  with  his  moon, 
Who  fleepson  Latmos’  top  from  night  to  noon! 
What  Jafon  from  Medea’s  love  polfeft,  11G 
You  fhall  not  hear,  but  know  ’tis  like  the  reft. 
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My  along  head  can  fcarce  fupport  the  pain  ; 
This  curfed  love  will  furely  turn  my  brain  : 
Feel  liow  it  ihoots,  and  yet  you  take  no  pity  ; 
Nay  then  his  time  to  end  my  doleful  ditty.  21 
A  clammy  lweat  does  o’er  my  temples  creep; 
My  heavy  eyes  are  urg’d  with  iron  deep : 

I  lay  me  down  to  gafpmy  lateft  breath. 

The  wolves  will  get  a  breakfaft  by  my  death  ;  25 
Yet  fcarce  enough  their  hunger  to  fupply, 

For  love  has  made  me  carrion  ere  I  die, 


THE 


EPITHALAMIUM 

or 

HELEN  AND  MENELAUS. 

FROM  THE 

EIGHTEENTH  IDYLLIUM  OF  THEOCRITUS. 

TWELVE  Spartan  virgins,  noble,  young, 
and  fair. 

With  violet  wreaths  adorn'd  their  flowing  hair; 
And  to  the  pompous  palace  did  refort, 

Where  Menelaus  kept  his  royal  court. 

There  hand  in  hand  a  comely  choir  they  led  ; 
To  ling  a  blefling  to  his  nuptial  bed,  6 

With  curious  needles  wrought,  and  painted 
flowers  befpread. 

Jove’s  beauteous  daughter  now  his  bride  muft 
be, 

And  Jove  himfelf  waslefs  a  god  than  he: 
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For  this  their  artful  hands  inftru£t  the  lute  to 
found,  10 

Their  feet  afftft  their  hands,  and  juftly  beat 
the  ground. 

This  was  their  fong  :  Why,  happy  bridegroom, 
why, 

Ere  yet  the  ftars  are  kindled  in  the  fky, 

Ere  twilight  (hades,  or  evening  dews  are  Ihed, 
Why  dolt  thou  deal  fo  foon  away  to  bed?  15 
Has  Somnus  bruftfd  thy  eye-lids  with  his  rod,} 
Or  do  thy  legs  refufe  to  bear  their  load,  > 

With  flowing  bowls  of  a  more  generous  god  ?) 
If  gentle  (lumber  on  thy  temples  creep, 

(But,  naughty  man,  thou  doft  not  mean  to 

fleep)  20 

Betake  thee  to  thy  bed,  thou  drowzy  drone. 
Sleep  by  thyfelf,  and  leave  thy  bride  alone  : 
Go,  leave  her  with  her  maiden  mates  to  play 
At  fports  more  harmlefs  till  the  break  of  day  : 
Give  us  this  evening ;  thou  haft  morn  and 
night,  25 

And  all  the  year  before  thee,  for  delight. 

O  happy  youth  !  to  thee,  among  the  crowd 
Of  rival  princes,  Cupid  fneez’d  aloud  ; 

And  every  lucky  omen  fent  before. 

To  meet  thee  landing  on  the  Spartan  (hore.  30 
Of  all  our  heroes  thou  canft  boaft  alone, 

That  Jove,  whene'er  he  thunders,  calls  thee 
fon: 
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Betwixt  two  fheets  thou  {halt  enjoy  her  bare,  1 
With  whom  no  Grecian  virgin  can  compare  ;r 
So  foft,  fo  fweet,  To  balmy  and  fo  fair.  35-) 
A  boy,  like  thee,  would  make  a  kingly  line  : 
But  oh,  a  girl  like  her  muft  be  divine. 

Her  equals,  we,  in  years,  but  not  in  face. 
Twelve  fcore  viragos  of  the  Spartan  race, 

While  naked  to  Eurotas'  banks  we  bend,  40 
And  there  in  manly  exercife  contend. 

When  {he  appears,  are  all  eclips'd  and  loft. 
And  hide  the  beauties  that  we  made  our  boaft. 
So,  when  the  night  and  winter  difappear, 

The  purple  morning,  rifing  with  the  year,  45 
Salutes  the  fpring,  as  her  celeftial  eyes 
Adorn  the  world,  and  brighten  all  the  Ikies  : 
So  beauteous  Helen  {hines  among  the  reft, 

Tall,  {lender,  ftraight,  with  all  the  Graces 
bleft. 

As  pines  the  mountains,  or  as  fields  the  corn,  50 
Or  asTheflalian  fteeds  the  race  adorn  ; 

So  rofy-colour'd  Helen  is  the  pride 
Of  Lacedaemon,  and  of  Greece  befide. 

Like  her  no  nymph  can  willing  ofiers  bend  >. 
In  baiket-works,  which  painted  ftreaks  com-/ 
mend:  55  £ 

With  Pallas  in  the  loom  ftie  may  contend.  j 
But  none,  ah  !  none  can  animate  the  lyre, 
And  the  mute  firings  with  vocal  fouls  infpire  : 
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Whether  the  learned  Minerva  be  her  theme, 
Orchafte  Diana  bathing  in  the  iiream  ;  60 

None  can  record  their  heavenly  praife  fo  well 
As  Helen,  in  whole  eyes  ten  thoufand  Cupids 
dwell. 

O  fair,  O  graceful !  yet  with  maids  in  roll’d, 
But  whom  to-morrow’s  fun  a  matron  lhall  be¬ 
hold  ! 

Yet  ere  to-morrow’s  fun  lhall  Ihew  his  head,  1 
The  dewy  paths  of  meadows  we  will  tread,  r 
For  crowns  and  chaplets  to  adorn  thy  head.  ^ 
Where  all  lhall  weep,  and  wilh  for  thy  return, 
As  bleating  lambs  their  abfent  mother  mourn. 
Our  nobleft  maids  lhall  to  thy  name  bequeath 
The  boughs  of  Lotos,  form’d  into  a  wreath.  71 
This  monument,  thy  maiden  beauties’  due, 
High  on  a  plane-tree  lhall  be  hung  to  view: 

On  the  fmooth  rind  the  paflenger  lhall  fee 
Thy  name  engrav’d,  and  worlhip  Helens  tree : 
Balm,  from  a  filver  box  diftill’d  around,  76 
Shall  all  bedew  the  roots,  and  fcent  the  facred 
ground. 

The  balm,  ’tis  true,  can  aged  plants  prolong, 
But  Helen’s  name  will  keep  it  ever  young. 

Hail  bride,  hail  bridegroom,  foil-in-law  to 
Jove !  so 

With  fruitful  joys  Latona  blefs  your  love  ! 

Let  Venus  furnilh  you  with  full  defires, 

Add  vigour  to  your  wills,  and  fuel  to  your  fires! 
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Almighty  Jove  augment  your  wealthy  {tore, 
Give  much  to  you,  and  to  hisgrandfons  more  ! 
Prom  generous  loins  a  generous  race  will  fpring. 
Each  girl,  like  her,  a  queen ;  each  boy,  like 
you,  a  king. 

Now  deep,  if  deep  you  can  ;  but  while  you  reft, 
Sleep  clofe,  with  folded  arms,  and  bread:  to 
bread : 

Rife  in  the  morn ;  but  oh  !  before  you  rife,  90 
Porget  not  to  perform  your  morning  facrifice. 
We  will  be  with  you  ere  the  crowing  cock 
Salutes  the  light,  and  druts  before  his  feather’d 
dock. 

Hymen,  oh  Hymen,  to  thy  triumphs  run, 

And  view  the  mighty  fpoils  thou  had  in  battle 
won.  95 
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FROM  THE 

TWENTY-THIRD  IDYLLIUM  OF  THEOCRITUS, 

WlTH  inaufpicious  love,  a  wretched  Twain 
PurfiTd  the  faired  nymph  of  all  the  plain  ; 
Paired:  indeed,  but  prouder  far  than  fair, 

She  plung’d  him  hopelefs  in  a  deep  defpair: 
Her  heavenly  form  too  haughtily  die  priz’d,  5 
His  perfon  hated,  and  his  gifts  defpis’d; 

Nor  knew  the  force  of  Cupid’s  cruel  darts. 

Nor  fear’d  his  awful  power  on  human  hearts ; 
But  either  from  her  hopelefs  lover  fled, 

Or  with  difdainful  glances  fhot  him  dead.  io 
No  kifs,  no  look,  to  cheer  the  drooping  boy  ; 
No  word  flie  fpoke,  die  fcorn’d  even  to  deny. 
But,  as  a  hunted  panther  cads  about 
Her  glaring  eyes,  and  pricks  her  lidening  ears 
to  fcout, 

So  die,  to  fliun  his  toils,  her  cares  employ’d,  15 
And  fiercely  in  her  favage  freedom  joy’d. 
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Her  mouth  (he  writh'd,  her  forehead  taught  to 
frown, 

Her  eyes  to  fparkle  fires  to  love  unknown  : 

Her  fallow  cheeks  her  envious  mind  did  (hew,. 
And  every  feature  fpoke  aloud  the  curilnefs  of 
a  threw.  20 

Yet  could  not  he  his  obvious  fate  efcape ; 

His  love  (till  drefs'd  her  in  a  pleafing  fhape  ; 
And  every  fullen  frown,  and  bitter  fcorn, 

But  fann'd  the  fuel  that  too  fall  did  burn. 

Long  time,  unequal  to  his  mighty  pain,  25 

He  ftrove  to  curb  it,  but  he  {trove  in  vain  : 

At  laft  his  woes  broke  out,  and  begg’d  relief 
With  tears,  the  dumb  petitioners  of  grief: 

With  tears  fo  tender,  as  adorn’d  his  love, 

And  any  heart,  but  only  her’s,  would  move.  30 
Trembling  before  her  bolted  doors  he  flood, 
And  there  pour'd  out  the  unprofitable  flood  : 
Staring  his  eyes,  and  haggard  was  his  look  ; 
Then,  luffing  firft  the  threfhold,  thus  he  fpoke. 
Ah  nymph,  more  cruel  than  of  human 
race  ! 

Thy  tigrefs  heart  belies  thy  angel  face  ?  36 

Too  well  thou  thew’ft  thy  pedigree  from  ftone  : 
Thy  grandame’s  was  the  firft  by  Pyrrha 
thrown ; 

Unworthy  thou  to  be  fo  long  defir’d  ; 

But  fo  my  love,  and  fo  my  fate  requir'd, 

s  n  3 
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I  beg  not  now  (for  ’tis  in  vain)  to  live  ; 

But  take  this  gift,  the  laft  that  I  can  give. 

This  friendly  cord  {hall  foon  decide  the  ftrife 
Betwixt  mv  lingering  love  and  loathfome  life  : 
This  moment  puts  an  end  to  all  my  pain  ;  45 

I  fhall  no  more  defpair,  nor  thou  difdain. 
Parewel,  ungrateful  and  unkind  !  I  go 
Condemn’d  by  thee  to  thofe  fad  fhades  below. 
I  go  the  extremeft  remedy  to  prove, 

To  drink  oblivion,  and  to  drench  my  love  :  50 

There  happily  to  lofe  my  long  defires : 

But  ah  !  what  draught  fo  deep  to  quench  my 
fires  ? 

Farewel,  ye  never-opening  gates,  ye  {tones. 
And  threfliold  guilty  of  my  midnight  moans  ! 
What  I  have  fuffer’d.  here  ye  know  too  well;  55 
What  I  fhall  do  the  gods  and  I  can  tell. 

The  rofe  is  fragrant,  but  it  fades  in  time; 

The  violet  fweet,  but  quickly  paft  the  prime  ; 
White  lillies  hang  their  heads,  and  foon  de¬ 
cay, 

•/ 

And  whiter  fnow  in  minutes  melts  away  :  60 

Such  is  your  blooming  youth,  and  withering 
fo : 

The  time  will  come,  it  will,  when  you  {hall 
know 

The  rage  of  love ;  your  haughty  heart  {hall 
burn 

In  flames  like  mine,  and  meet  a  like  return. 
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Obdurate  as  you  are,  oh  !  hear  at  lead  65 
My  dying  prayers,  and  grant  my  lad  requeft. 
When  fir  ft  you  ope  your  doors,  and,  pafling 

by> 

The  fad  lll-omen’d  obje6t  meets  your  eye, 
Think  it  not  loft,  a  moment  if  you  day  ; 

The  breathlefs  wretch,  fo  made  by  you,  fur* 
vey  i  70 

Some  cruel  pleafure  will  from  thence  arife, 

To  view  the  mighty  ravage  of  your  eyes. 

I  wifh  (but  oh  !  my  with  is  vain,  I  fear) 

The  kind  oblation  of  a  falling  tear : 

Then  loofe  the  knot,  and  take  me  from  the 
place,  T5 

And  fpreadyour  mantle  o’er  my  grizly  face; 
Upon  my  livid  lips  bedow  a  kifs : 

O  envy  not  the  dead,  they  feel  not  blifs  ! 

Nor  fear  your  kilies  can  redore  my  breath; 
E’en  you  are  not  more  pitylefs  than  death,  so 
Then  for  my  corpfe  a  homely  grave  provide. 
Which  love  and  me  from  public  fcorn  may 
hide. 

Thrice  call  upon  my  name,  thrice  beat  your 
bread, 

And  hail  me  thrice  to  everlading  red: 

Ead  let  my  tomb  this  fad  infcnption  bear.:  ssA 
A  wretch  whoin  love  has  kill’d  lies  buriedf 
here ;  { 

O  paflfengers,  Aminta’s  eyes  beware,  j 
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Thus  having  faid,  and  furious  with  his  love, 
He  heav’d  with  more  than  human  force  to 
move 

A  weighty  ftone  (the  labour  of  a  team)  90 
And  rais’d  from  thence  he  reach’d  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  beam : 

Around  its  bulk  a  Hiding  knot  he  throws. 

And  fitted  to  his  neck  the  fatal  noofe  : 

Then  fpurning  backward,  took  a  fwing,  till 
death 

Crept  up,  and  ftopt  the  paflage  of  his  breath. 
The  bounce  burft  ope  the  door;  the  fcornful 
fair  9<S 

Relentlefs  look’d,  and  faw  him  beat  his  quiver¬ 
ing  feet  in  air; 

Nor  wept  his  fate,  nor  caft  a  pitying  eye, 

Nor  took  him  down,  but  bruflh’d  regardlefs 
by: 

And,  as  (he  paft,  her  chance  of  fate  was  fuch, 
Her  garments  touch’d  the  dead,  polluted  by 
the  touch :  101 

Next  to  the  dance,  thence  to  the  bath  did 
move ; 

The  bath  was  facred  to  the  god  of  Love ; 
Whofe  injur’d  image,  with  a  wrathful  eye, 
Stood  threatning  from  a  pedeftal  on  high  :  10$ 
Nodding  awhile,  and  watchful  of  his  blow. 

He  fell;  and  falling  crufii’d  the  ungrateful 
nymph  below : 
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Her  gulhing  blood  the  pavement  all  befmear’d; 
And  this  her  laft  expiring  voice  was  heard ; 
Lovers,  farewell,  revenge  has  reach’d  my 
fcorn;  no 

Thus  warn’d,  be  wife,  and  love  for  love  return. 
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Delight  of  human  kind,  and  gods  above. 
Parent  of  Rome,  propitious  Queen  of  Love, 
Whofe  vital  power,  air,  earth,  and  feafupplies. 
And  breeds  whatever  is  born  beneath  the  rolling 
Ikies : 

For  every  kind,  by  thy  prolific  might,  5 

Springs,  and  beholds  the  regions  of  the  light. 
Thee,  goddefs,  thee  the  clouds  and  tempefls 
fear, 

And  at  thy  pleafing  prefence  difappear : 

For  thee  the  land  in  fragrant  flowers  is  dreft  ;*Y 
For  thee  the  ocean  fmiles,  and  fmooths  her  I 
wavy  breaft ;  10  s 

And  heaven  itfelf  with  more  ferene  and  purer  1 
light  is  bleft.  J 

For  when  the  rifing  fpring  adorns  the  mead. 
And  a  new  fcene  of  nature  Hands  difplay'd. 
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When  teeming  buds,  and  chearful  greens  ap¬ 
pear, 

And  weftern  gales  unlock  the  lazy  year :  15 

The  joyous  birds  thy  welcome  firft  exprefs, 
Whofe  native  fongs  thy  genial  fire  confefs ; 
Then  favage  beafts  bound  o’er  their  flighted 
food, 

Struck  with  thy  darts,  and  tempt  the  raging 
flood. 

All  nature  is  thy  gift ;  earth,  air,  and  fea :  20 
Of  all  that  breathes,  the  various  progeny, 
Stung  with  delight,  is  goaded  on  by  thee. 

O’er  barren  mountains,  o’er  the  flowery  plain, 
The  leafy  foreft,  and  the  liquid  main, 

Extends  thy  uncontrol’d  and  boundlefs  reign. 
Through  all  the  living  regions  dofl  thou  move,  26 
And  fcatter’ftj  where  thou  go’ft,  the  kindly  feeds 
of  love. 

Since  then  the  race  of  every  living  thing 
Obeys  thy  power;  fince  nothing  new  can  fpring 
Without  thy  warmth,  without  thy  influence 
bear, 

Or  beautiful,  or  lovefome  can  appear  ; 

Be  thou  my  aid,  my  tuneful  fong  infpire, 

And  kindle  with  thy  own  productive  fire; 
While  all  thy  province,  Nature,  I  furvey, 

And  fing  to  Memmius  an  immortal  lay  35I 
Ot  heaven  and  earth,  and  every  where  thyj 
wondrous  power  difplay ; 
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To  Memmius,  under  thy  fweet  influence  horn, 
Whom  thou  with  all  thy  gifts  and  graces  dofl: 
adorn. 

The  rather  then  affift  my  Mufe  and  me, 
Infuflng  verfes  worthy  him  and  thee.  40 

Meantime  on  land  and  fea  let  barbarous  difc 
cord  ceafe, 

And  lull  the  liftning  world  in  univerfal  peace. 
To  thee  mankind  their  foft  repofe  muft  owe  ; 
Tor  thou  alone  that  bleffing  canft  beftow ; 
Becaufe  the  brutal  buflnefs  of  the  war  45 

Is  manag’d  by  thy  dreadful  fervant’s  care ; 
Who  oft  retires  from  fighting  fields,  to  prove 
The  pleafing  pains  of  thy  eternal  love ; 

And,  panting  on  thy  bread,  fupinely  lies. 
While  with  thy  heavenly  form  he  feeds  his  fa- 
m ifh’d  eyes  ;  50 

Sucks  in  with  open  lips  thy  balmy  breath, 

By  turns  reftor’d  to  life,  and  plung’d  in  pleafing 
death. 

There  while  thy  curling  limbs  about  him  move, 
Involv’d  and  fetter’d  in  the  links  of  love, 
When,  wifhing  all,  he  nothing  can  deny,  55 
Thy  charms  in  that  aufpicious  moment  try  ; 
With  winning  eloquence  our  peace  implore. 
And  quiet  to  the  weary  world  reflore. 
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Trs  pleafant,  faf ely  to  behold  from  Ihore 
The  rolling  fhip,  and  hear  the  tempeft  roar  : 
Not  that  another’s  pain  is  our  delight; 

But  pains  unfelt  produce  the  pleafing  fight. 
’Tis  pleafant  alfo  to  behold  from  far 
The  moving  legions  mingled  in  the  war. 

But  much  more  fweet  thy  labouring  tteps  to* 
guide 

To  virtues  heights,  vidth  wifdom  well  fup- 
plyd, 

And  all  the  magazines  of  learning  fortifv’d  : 
From  thence  to  look  below  on  human  kind, 
Bewilder’d  in  the  maze  of  life,  and  blind  ; 

To  fee  vain  fools  ambitioufly  contend 

For  wit  and  power ;  their  laft  endeavours  bend 
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To  outlhine  each  other,  wafte  their  time  and 
health 

In  fearch  of  honour,  and  purfuit  of  wealth.  15 
O  wretched  man  !  in  what  a  mift  of  life. 
Inclos'd  with  dangers  and  with  noify  ftrife, 

He  fpends  his  little  fpan ;  and  overfeeds 
His  cramm’d  delires,  with  more  than  nature 
needs  ! 

For  nature  wifely  Hints  our  appetite,  20 

And  craves  no  more  than  undifturb'd  delight : 
"Which  minds,  unmix’d  with  cares  and  fears, 
obtain  ; 

A  foul  ferene,  a  body  void  of  pain. 

So  little  this  corporeal  frame  requires ; 

So  bounded  are  our  natural  delires,  so 

That  wanting  all,  and  fetting  pain  afide, 

With  bare  privation  fenfe  is  fatisfy'd. 

If  golden  fconces  hang  not  on  the  walls, 

To  light  the  coftly  fuppers  and  the  balls ; 

If  the  proud  palace  fhines  not  with  the  Hate  so 
Of  burnifltid  bowls,  and  of  refle&ed  plate  ; 

If  well-tun'd  harps,  nor  the  more  pleating  found 
Of  voices,  from  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound  ; 

Yet  on  the  gratis,  beneath  a  poplar  lhade. 

By  the  cool  ftream  our  carelefs  limbs  are  lay’d  ; 
With  cheaper  pleafures  innocently  bleft,  36 
When  the  warm  fpring  with  gaudy  flowers  is 
dreft. 
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Nor  will  the  raging  fever’s  fire  abate, 

With  golden  canopies  and  beds  of  ftate  : 

But  the  poor  patient  will  as  foon  be  found  40 
On  the  hard  mattrefs,  or  the  mother  ground. 
Then  fince  our  bodies  are  not  eas’d  the  more 
By  birth,  or  power,  or  fortune’s  wealthy  ftore, 
’Tis  plain,  thefe  ufelefs  toys  of  every  kind 
As  little  can  relieve  the  labouring  mind  :  45 

Unlefs  we  could  fuppofe  the  dreadful  fight 
Of  marfhal’d  legions  moving  to  the  fight, 
Could,  with  their  found  and  terrible  array. 
Expel  our  fears,  and  drive  the  thoughts  of 
death  away. 

But,  fince  the  fuppofition  vain  appears,  so 
Since  clinging  cares,  and  trains  of  inbred  fears, 
Are  not  with  founds  to  be  affrighted  thence, 
But  in  the  midft  of  pomp  purfue  the  prince. 
Not  aw’d  by  arms,  but  in  the  prefence  bold, 
Without  refpeft  to  purple,  or  to  gold ;  55 

Why  fhould  not  we  thefe  pageantries  defpife ; 
Whofe  worth  but  in  our  want  of  reafon  lies  ? 
For  life  is  all  in  wandring  errors  led  ; 

And  juft  as  children  are  lurpris’d  with  dread, 
And  tremble  in  the  dark,  fo  riper  years  60 
E’en  in  broad  day-light  are  poffefs’d  with 
fears  ; 

And  {hake  at  fhadows  fanciful  and  vain, 

As  thofe  which  in  the  breafts  of  children  reign. 
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Thefe  bugbears  of  the  mind,  this  inward  hell, 
No  rays  of  outward  funfhine  can  difpel ;  65 

But  nature  and  right  reafon  mull  difplay 
Their  beams  abroad,  and  bring  the  darkfome 
foul  to-day. 
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AGAINST  THE  FEAR  OF  DEATH. 


What  has  this  bugbear  death  to  frighten 
men, 

If  fouls  can  die,  as  well  as  bodies  can  ? 

For,  as  before  our  birth  we  felt  no  pain, 

When  Punic  arms  infefted  land  and  main, 
When  heaven  and  earth  were  in  confufion 
hurl’d,  s 

For  the  debated  empire  of  the  world, 

Which  aw’d  with  dreadful  expe£tation  lay. 

Sure  to  be  haves,  uncertain  who  Ihould  fway  : 
So,  when  our  mortal  flame  fnall  be  disjoin’d, 
The  lifelefs  lump  uncoupled  from  the  mind,  10 
From  fenfe  of  grief  and  pain  we  {hall  be  free ; 
We  fhall  not  feel,  becaufe  we  {hall  not  be. 
Though  earth  in  feas,  and  feas  in  heaven  were 
loft, 

We  Ihould  not  move,  we  only  {hould  be  toft. 
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Nay,  e’en  fuppofe  when  we  have  fuffer’d  fate,  15 
The  foul  could  feel  in  her  divided  date, 

What’s  that  to  us  ?  for  we  are  only  we 
While  fouls  and  bodies  in  one  frame  asree. 
Nay,  though  our  atoms  fhould  revolve  by 
chance, 

And  matter  leap  into  the  former  dance  ;  20 

Though  time  our  life  and  motion  could  reftore, 
And  make  our  bodies  what  they  were  before, 
What  gain  to  us  would  all  this  buftle  bring? 
The  new-made  man  would  be  another  thing. 
When  once  an  interrupting  paufe  is  made,  25 
That  individual  being  is  decay’d. 

We,  who  are  dead  and  gone,  (hall  bear  no  part 
In  all  the  pleafures,  nor  fhall  feel  the  fmart, 
Which  to  that  other  mortal  fhall  accrue. 
Whom  of  our  matter  time  fhall  mould  anew.  30 
For  backward  if  you  look  on  that  long  fpace 
Of  ages  paft,  and  view  the  changing  face 
Of  matter,  toft  and  varioufly  combin’d 
In  fundry  fliapes,  ’tis  eafy  for  the  mind 
From  thence  to  infer,  that  feeds  of  things  have 
been  35 

In  the  fame  order  as  they  now  are  feen : 
Which  yet  our  dark  remembrance  cannot  trace, 
Becaufe  a  paufe  of  life,  a  gaping  fpace, 

Has  come  betwixt,  where  memory  lies  dead, 
And  all  the  wandring  motions  from  the  fenfe 
are  fled. 
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For  whofoe’er  fhall  in  misfortunes  live, 

Mult  be,  when  thole  misfortunes  fhall  arrive ; 
And  fince  the  man  who  is  not,  feels  not  woe, 
(For  death  exempts  him,  and  wards  off  the  blow, 
"Which  we,  the  living,  only  feel  and  bear)  45 
What  is  there  left  for  us  in  death  to  fear  ? 
When  once  that  paule  of  life  has  come  between, 
'’Tis  iuft  the  fame  as  we  had  never  been. 

And  therefore  if  a  man  bemoan  his  lot, 

That  after  death  his  mouldring  limbs  (hall  rot,  50 
Or  flames,  or  jaws  of  beafts  devour  his  mafs, 
Know,  he’s  an  unfincere,  unthinking  afs. 

A  fecret  ftin£  remains  within  his  mind ; 

The  fool  is  to  his  own  caft  offals  kind. 

He  boafts  no  fenfe  can  after  death  remain  ;  55  ^ 
Yet  makes  himfelf  a  part  of  life  again  ;  > 

As  if  fome  other  He  could  feel  the  pain.  j 
If,  while  we  live,  this  thought  moleft  his  head. 
What  wolf  or  vulture  ihall  devour  me  dead  ? 
He  waftes  his  days  in  idle  grief,  nor  can  60 
Diftino-uifh  ’twixt  the  bodv  and  the  man  ; 

O  ^ 

But  thinks  himfelf  can  ftill  himfelf  lurvive  ; 
And,  what  when  dead  he  feels  not,  feels  alive. 
Then  he  repines  that  he  was  born  to  die. 

Nor  knows  in  death  there  is  no  other  He,  65 
No  living  He  remains  his  grief  to  vent, 

And  o’er  his  lenfelefs  carcale  to  lament. 

If  after  death  ’tis  painful  to  be  torn 
By  birds,  and  beafts,  then  why  not  fo  to  burn, 
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Or  drench’d  in  floods  of  honey  to  be  foak’d,  70 
Imbalni’d  to  be  at  once  preferv’d  and  choak’d  ; 
Or  on  an  airy  mountain’s  top  to  lie, 

Expos’d  to  cold  and  heaven’s  inclemency ; 

Or  crowded  in  a  tomb  to  be  oppreft 
With  monumental  marble  on  thy  breaft  ?  75 

But  to  be  fnatch’d  from  all  the  houfhold  joys. 
From  thy  chafte  wife,  and  thy  dear  prattling 
boys, 

Whofe  little  arms  about  thy  legs  are  call* 

And  climbing  for  a  kifs  prevent  their  mother’s 
hafte, 

Infpiring  fecret  pleafure  through  thy  breaft  ;  so 
Ah !  thefe  (hall  be  no  more :  thy  friends  oppreft 
Thy  care  and  courage  now  no  more  ftiall  free ; 
Ah!  wretch,  thou  cry’ft,  ah!  miferable  me! 

One  woful  day  fweeps  children,  friends,  and 
wife, 

And  all  the  brittle  blefiings  of  my  life  !  85 

Add  one  thing  more,  and  all  thou  fay ’ft  is  true  ; 
Thy  want  and  wifh  of  them  is  vanilh’d  too  : 
Which,  well  confider’d,  were  a  quick  relief 
To  all  thy  vain  imaginary  grief. 

For  thou  fhalt  fleep,  and  never  wake  again,  90 
And,  quitting  life,  fhalt  quit  thy  living  pain. 
But  we,  thy  friends,  fhall  all  thofe  forrows  find, 
Which  in  forgetful  death  thou  leav’ft  behind  ; 
No  time  ftiall  dry  our  tears,  nor  drive  thee 
from  our  mind. 
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The  word  that  can  befal  thee,  meafur'd  right,  95 
Is  a  found  (lumber,  and  a  Ions:  good  night. 

C*  O  O 

Tet  thus  the  fools,  that  would  be  thought  the 
wits, 

Didurb  their  mirth  with  melancholy  fits : 

Y  hen  healths  go  round,  and  kindly  brimmers 
flow, 

dill  the  frefh  garlands  on  their  foreheads  glow, 
Ihey  whine,  and  cry,  Let  us  make  hade  to 
live,  101 

Short  are  the  joys  that  human  life  can  give. 
Eternal  preachers,  that  corrupt  the  draught, 
And  pall  the  god,  that  never  thinks,  with 
thought ; 

Idiots  with  all  that  thought,  to  whom  the  word 
Of  death  ,  is  want  of  drink,  and  endlefs  third,  106 
Or  an}7  fond  defire  as  rain  as  thefe. 

For,  ev’n  in  deep,  the  body,  wrapt  in  eafe, 
Supinely  lies,  as  in  the  peaceful  grave  ; 

And,  wanting  nothing,  nothing  can  it  crave.  110 
Were  that  found  deep  eternal,  it  were  death ; 
Yet  the  fird  atoms  then,  the  feeds  of  breath, 
Are  moving  near  to  fenfe  ;  we  do  but  {hake 
And  roufe  that  fenfe,  and  ftraight  we  are 
awake. 

Then  death  to  us,  and  death's  anxiety,  115 
Is  lefs  than  nothing,  if  a  lefs  could  be. 

For  then  our  atoms,  which  in  order  lav. 

Are  fcatter'd  from  their  heap,  and  puff'd  away, 
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And  never  can  return  into  their  place, 

When  once  the  paufe  of  life  has  left  an  empty 
fpace.  120 

And  laft,  fuppofe  great  Nature's  voice  ftiould 
call 

To  thee,  or  me,  or  any  of  us  all, 

“  What  doft  thou  mean,  ungrateful  wretch, 
thou  vain, 

Thou  mortal  thing,  thus  idly  to  complain, 

And  figh  and  fob,  that  thou  fhalt  be  no 
more?  125 

For  if  thy  life  were  pleafant  heretofore, 

If  all  the  bounteous  bleffings,  I  could  give, 
Thou  haft  enjoy’d,  if  thou  haft  known  to  live, 
And  pleafure  not  leak’d  through  thee  like  a 
fieve  ; 

Why  doft  thou  not  give  thanks  as  at  a  plenteous 
feaft,  130 

Cramm’d  to  the  throat  with  life,  and  rife  and 
take  thy  reft  ? 

But  if  my  bleffings  thou  haft  thrown  away. 

If  indigefted  joys  pafs’d  through,  and  would 
not  ftay, 

Why  doft  thou  wifti  for  more  to  fquander  ftill? 
If  life  be  grown  a  load,  a  real  ill,  135 

And  I  would  all  thy  cares  and  labours  end. 
Lay  down  thy  burden,  fool,  and  know  thy 
friend.  • 
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To  pleafe  thee,  I  have  empty’d  all  my  fiore, 

I  can  invent,  and  can  fupply  no  more  ; 

But  run  the  round  again,  the  round  I  ran 
before.  140 

Suppofe  thou  art  not  broken  yet  with  years, 
Yet  Hill  the  felf-fame  fcene  of  things  appears, 
And  would  be  ever,  couldft  thou  ever  live ; 

For  life  is  ftill  but  life,  there’s  nothing  new  to 

•  >> 
give. 

What  can  we  plead  againft  fo  juft  a  bill  ?  145 

We  ftand  convicted,  and  our  caule  goes  ill. 

But  if  a  wretch,  a  man  opprefs’d  by  fate, 
Should  beg  of  Nature  to  prolong  his  date. 

She  fpeaks  aloud  to  him  with  more  difdain, 

“  Be  ftill,  thou  martyr  fool,  thou  covetous  of 
pain.”  150 

But  if  an  old  decrepit  fot  lament ; 

“  What  thou  ((lie  cries)  who  haft  out-liv’d  con¬ 
tent  ! 

Doft  thou  complain,  who  haft  enjoy’d  my  ftore  ? 
But  this  is  ftill  the  effedt  of  wilhing  more. 
Unfatisfy’d  with  all  that  Nature  brings;  155 
Loathing  the  prefent,  liking  abfent  things ; 
From  hence  it  comes,  thy  vain  defires,  at  ftrife 
Within  themfelves,  have  tantaliz’d  thy  life. 

And  ghaftly  death  appear’d  before  thy  fight, 
Ere  thou  haft  gorg’d  thy  foul  and  fenfes  with 
delight.  •  160 
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Now  leave  thofe  joys,  unfuiting  to  thy  age, 

To  a  frelh  comer,  and  refign  the  ftage ; 

Is  Nature  to  be  blam’d  if  thus  fhe  chide  ? 

No  fure  ;  for  ’tis  her  bufinefs  to  provide 
Againft  this  ever-changing  frame’s  decay,  165 
New  things  to  come,  and  old  to  pafs  away. 
One  being,  worn,  another  being  makes ; 
Chang’d,  but  not  loll ;  for  Nature  gives  and 
takes  : 

New  matter  mull  be  found  for  things  to  come. 
And  thefe  mull  wafte  like  thofe,  and  follow 
Nature’s  doom.  170 

All  things,  like  thee,  have  time  to  rife  and  rot ; 
And  from  each  other’s  ruin  are  begot : 

For  life  is  not  confin’d  to  him  or  thee  : 

’Tis  given  to  all  for  ufe,  to  none  for  property. 
Conlider  former  ages  paft  and  gone,  175 

Whole  circles  ended  long  ere  thine  begun, 
Then  tell  me,  fool,  what  part  in  them  thou  haft? 
Thus  may’ll  thou  judge  the  future  by  the  paft. 
What  horror  feeft  thou  in  that  quiet  ftate, 
What  bugbear  dreams  to  fright  thee  after  fate  ? 
No  ghoft,  no  goblins,  that  ftill  pafiage  keep ;  isi 
But  all  is  there  ferene,  in  that  eternal  deep. 
For  all  the  difmal  tales,  that  Poets  tell, 

Are  verify ’d  on  earth,  and  not  in  hell. 

No  Tantalus  looks  up  with  fearful  eye,  185 
Or  dreads  the  impending  rock  to  crulh  him 
from  on  high : 
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But  fear  of  chance  on  earth  difturbs  our  eafy 
hours, 

Or  vain  imagin'd  wrath  of  vain  imagin'd  powers. 
No  Tityus  torn  by  vultures  lies  in  hell ; 

Nor  could  the  lobes  of  his  rank  liver  fwell  1901 
To  that  prodigious  mafs,  for  their  eternab 
meal : 

Not  though  his  monftrous  bulk  had  cover'd" 
o’er 

Nine  fpreading  acres,  or  nine  thoufand  more; 
Not  though  the  globe  of  earth  had  been  the 
giant's  floor. 

Nor  in  eternal  torments  could  he  lie  ;  195 

Nor  could  his  corpfe  fufficient  food  fupply. 

But  he's  the  Tityus,  who  by  love  oppreft, 

Or  tyrant  paffion  preying  on  his  bread, 

And  ever  anxious  thoughts,  is  robb’d  of  reft. 
The  Sifvphus  is  he,  whom  noife  and  ftrife  200 
Seduce  from  all  the  foft  retreats  of  life, 

To  vex  the  government,  difturb  the  laws  : 
Drunk  with  the  fumes  of  popular  applaufe. 

He  courts  the  giddy  crowd  to  make  him  great, 
And  fweats  and  toils  in  vain,  to  mount  the  fove- 
reign  feat.  205 

For  ftill  to  aim  at  power,  and  ftill  to  fail, 

Ever  to  ftrive,  and  never  to  prevail, 

"What  is  it,  but,  in  reafon's  true  account, 

To  heave  the  ftone  againft  the  riling  mount  ? 
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Which  urg'd,  and  labour'd,  and  forc’d  up  with 
pain,  210 

Recoils,  and  rolls  impetuous  down,  and  fmokes 
along  the  plain. 

Then  ftill  to  treat  thy  ever-craving  mind 
With  every  blefting,  and  of  every  kind, 

Yet  never  fill  thy  ravening  appetite  ; 

Though  years  and  feafons  vary  thy  delight,  215 
Yet  nothing  to  be  feen  of  all  the  ftore, 

But  ftill  the  wolf  within  thee  barks  for  more  ; 
This  is  the  fable’s  moral,  which  they  tell 
Of  fifty  foolifh  virgins  damn'd  in  hell 
To  leaky  veftels,  which  the  liquor  fpill ;  220 

To  veftels  of  their  fex,  which  none  could  ever 
fill. 

As  for  the  dog,  the  furies,  and  their  fnakes, 
The  gloomy  caverns,  and  the  burning  lakes, 
And  all  the  vain  infernal  trumpery, 

They  neither  are,  nor  were,  nor  e'er  can  be.  225 
But  here  on  earth  the  guilty  have  in  view 
The  mighty  pains  to  mighty  mifchiefs  due ; 
Racks,  prifons,  poifons,  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
Stripes,  hangmen,  pitch,  and  fuffocating  fmoke; 
And  laft,  and  moft,  if  thefe  were  caft  behind, 
The  avenging  horror  of  a  confcious  mind,  231 
Whofe  deadly  fear  anticipates  the  blow, 

And  fees  no  end  of  punifhment  and  woe  ; 

But  looks  for  more,  at  the  laft  gafp  of  breath  : 
This  makes  an  hell  on  earth,  and  life  a  death.  235 
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Meantime  when  thoughts  of  death  difturb  thy 
head  ; 

Confider,  Ancus,  great  and  good,  is  dead ; 
Ancus,  thy  better  far,  was  born  to  die ; 

And  thou,  doft  thou  bewail  mortality  ? 

So  many  monarchs  with  their  mighty  ftate,  240 
Who  rul’d  the  world,  were  over-rul’d  by  fate. 
That  haughty  king,  who  lorded  o’er  the  main, 
And  whofe  ftupendous  bridge  did  the  wild 
waves  reftrain, 

(In  vain  they  foam’d,  in  vain  they  threatened 
wreck, 

While  his  proud  legions  march’d  upon  their 
back :)  245 

Him  death,  a  greater  monarch,  overcame  ; 

Nor  fpar’d  his  guards  the  more,  for  their  im¬ 
mortal  name. 

The  Roman  chief,  the  Carthaginian  dread,  ^ 
Scipio,  the  thunderbolt  of  war,  is  dead,  f 
And,  like  a  common  {lave,  by  fate  in  triumph f 
led.  250/ 

The  founders  of  invented  arts  are  loft  ; 

And  wits,  who  made  eternity  their  boaft. 
Where  now  is  Homer,  who  poflefs’d  the  throne  ? 
The  immortal  work  remains,  the  immortal  au» 
thor’s  gone. 

Democritus,  perceiving  age  invade,  255 

His  body  weaken’d,  and  his  mind  decay’d, 
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Obey’d  the  fummons  with  a  chearful  face ; 
Made  hade  to  welcome  death,  and  met  him 
half  the  race. 

That  droke  ev’n  Epicurus  could  not  bar, 
Thoughhe  in  wit  furpafs’d  mankind,  as  far  260  V 
As  does  the  mid-day  fun  the  mid-night  dar.  3 
And  thou,  doft  thou  difclain  to  yield  thy  breath, 
Whofe  very  life  is  little  more  than  death  ? 
More  than  one  half  by  lazy  fleep  poflfed ; 

And  when  awake,  thy  foul  but  nods  at  bed,  f 
Day-dreams  and  ficklv  thoughts  revolving  inf 

thy  bread;.  2663 

Eternal  troubles  haunt  thy  anxious  mind, 
Whofe  caufe  and  cure  thou  never  hop’d  to  find  ; 
But  dill  uncertain,  with  thyfelf  at  drife, 

Thou  wandered  in  the  labyrinth  of  life.  270 

O,  if  the  foolilh  race  of  man,  who  find 
A  weight  of  cares  dill  preding  on  their  mind. 
Could  find  as  well  the  caufe  of  this  unred. 

And  all  this  burden  lodg’d  within  the  bread ; 
Sure  they  would  change  their  courfe,  nor  live 
as  now,  2 75 

Uncertain  what  to  wifh,  or  what  to  vow. 
Uneafy  both  in  country  and  in  town, 

They  fearch  a  place  to  lay  their  burden  down. 
One,  reftlefs  in  his  palace,  walks  abroad, 

And  vainly  thinks  to  leave  behind  the  load  :  280 
But  draight  returns;  for  he’s  as  reftlefs  there; 
And  finds  there’s  no  relief  in  open  air. 
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Another  to  his  villa  would  retire, 

And  fpurs  as  hard  as  if  it  were  on  fire  ; 

No  fooner  enter’d  at  his  country  door, 

But  he  begins  to  ft  retch,  and  yawn, 
fnore; 

Or  feeks  the  city  which  he  left  before. 

Thus  every  man  oerworks  his  weary  will, 

To  fhun  himfelf,  and  to  fhake  off  his  ill ; 

The  fhaking  fit  returns,  and  hangs  upon  himT 
itill. 

No  profpedt  of  repofe,  nor  hope  of  eafe  ; 

The  wretch  is  ignorant  of  his  difeafe  ; 

Which  known  would  all  his  fruitlefs  trouble 
fpare  ; 

For  he  would  know  the  world  not  worth  his 
care  ; 

Then  would  he  fearch  more  deeply  for  the 
caufe  ;  295 

And  ftudy  Nature  well,  and  Nature’s  laws  : 
For  in  this  moment  lies  not  the  debate, 

But  on  our  future,  fix’d,  eternal  ftate  ; 

That  never-changing  ftate,  which  all  mull 
keep, 

Whom  death  has  doom’d  to  everlafting  fleep.  300 
Why  are  we  then  fo  fond  of  mortal  life, 

Befet  with  dangers,  and  maintain’d  with  ftrife  ? 
A  life,  which  all  our  care  can  never  fave ; 

One  fate  attends  us,  and  one  common  grave. 
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Befides,  we  tread  bat  a  perpetual  round ;  305 
AVe  ne’er  ftrike  out,  but  beat  the  former 
ground. 

And  the  fame  maukifh  joys  in  the  fame  track 
are  found. 

For  ftill  we  think  an  abfent  bleffing  beft, 

Which  cloys,  and  is  no  bleffing  when  pofteft 
A  new  arifing  wifh  expels  it  from  the  breaft 
The  feverifh  thirft  of  life  increafes  ftill ; 

We  call  for  more  and  more,  and  never  have 
our  fill ; 

Yet  know  not  what  to-morrow  we  {hall  try, 

%/ 

What  dregs  of  life  in  the  laft  draught  may  lie : 
Nor,  by  the  longeft  life  we  can  attain,  315 
One  moment  from  the  length  of  death  we 
gain ; 

For  all  behind  belongs  to  his  eternal  reign. 
When  once  the  fates  have  cut  the  mortal  thread. 
The  man  as  much  to  all  intents  is  dead, 

Who  dies  to-day,  and  will  as  long  be  fo, 

A$  he  who  dy’d  a  thoufand  years  ago. 
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Thus,  like  a  failor  by  a  temped;  hurl'd 
Afhore,  the  babe  is  lbipwreck’d  on  the  world : 
Naked  he  lies,  and  ready  to  expire  ; 

Helplefs  of  all  that  human  wants  require; 
Expos’d  upon  unhofpitable  earth,  5 

From  the  firft  moment  of  his  haplefs  birth. 
Straight  with  foreboding  cries  be  fills  the  room; 
Too  true  prefages  of  his  future  doom. 

But  flocks  and  herds,  and  every  favage  bead, 
By  more  indulgent  nature  are  increas’d.  10 
They  want  no  rattles  for  their  froward  mood, 
Nor  nurfe  to  reconcile  them  to  their  food, 
With  broken  words;  nor  winter  blads  they 
fear, 

Nor  change  their  habits  with  the  changing 
year ; 
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Nor,  for  their  fafety,  citadels  prepare,  15 

Nor  forge  the  wicked  inftruments  of  war: 
Unlabour  d  Earth  her  bounteous  treafure 
grants, 

And  Nature’s  lavifh  hand  fupplies  their  common 
wants. 
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SO  may  the  aufpicious  Queen  of  Love, 
And  the  Twin  Stars,  the  feed  of  Jove, 

And  he  who  rules  the  raging  wind. 

To  thee,  O  facred  (hip,  be  kind ; 

And  gentle  breezes  fill  thv  fails, 

Supplying  foft  Etefian  gales  : 

As  thou  to  whom  the  Mufe  commends 
The  bell  of  poets  and  of  friends, 

Doll  thy  committed  pledge  rellore. 

And  land  him  fafely  on  the  fhore; 

And  lave  the  better  part  of  me, 

From  perilling  with  him  at  fea, 

Sure  he,  who  firfl  the  paffage  try’d, 

In  harden’d  oak  his  heart  did  hide. 

And  ribs  of  iron  arm’d  his  fide  ; 
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Or  his  at  leaft,  in  hollow  wood 
Who  tempted  firfl  the  briny  flood  : 

Nor  fear’d  the  winds’  contending  roar, 

Nor  billows  beating  on  the  fliore ; 

Nor  Hyades  portending  rain  ;  20 

Nor  all  the  tyrants  of  the  main. 

What  form  of  death  could  him  affright, 

Who  unconcern’d,  with  fledfafl  fight. 

Could  view  the  furges  mounting  fleep, 

And  monflers  rolling  in  the  deep  !  25 

Could  through  the  ranks  of  ruin  go, 

With  florins  above,  and  rocks  below  ! 

In  vain  did  Nature’s  wife  command 
Divide  the  waters  from  the  land. 

If  daring  fhips  and  men  prophane  30 

Invade  the  inviolable  main  ; 

The  eternal  fences  over-leap, 

And  pafs  at  will  the  boundlefs  deep. 

No  toil,  no  hardfhip  can  reflrain 
Ambitious  man,  inur’d  to  pain  ;  35 

The  more  confin’d,  the  more  he  tries, 

And  at  forbidden  quarry  flies. 

Thus  bold  Prometheus  did  afpire, 

And  ftole  from  heaven  the  feeds  of  fire  : 

A  train  of  ills,  a  ghaflly  crew,  40 

The  robber’s  blazing  track  purfue ; 

Fierce  Famine  with  her  meagre  face, 

And  Fevers  of  the  fiery  race. 
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In  fwarms  the  offending  wretch  furround, 

All  brooding  on  the  blafted  ground :  45 

And  limping  Death,  lafh’d  on  by  fate, 

Comes  up  to  Ihorten  half  our  date. 

This  made  not  Dedalus  beware, 

With  borrow’d  \Vings  to  fail  in  air : 

To  hell  Alcides  forc’d  his  way,  $o 

Plung’d  through  the  lake,  and  fnatch’d  the  prey. 
Nay  fcarce  the  gods,  or  heavenly  climes. 

Are  fafe  from  our  audacious  crimes ; 

We  reach  at  Jove’s  imperial  crown, 

And  pull  the  unwilling  thunder  down.  35 
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Behold  yon  mountain’s  hoary  height. 
Made  higher  with  new  mounts  of  fnow; 
Again  behold  the  winter’s  weight 
Opprefs  the  labouring  woods  below  : 

And  ftreams,  with  icy  fetters  bound,  s 

Benumb’d  and'crampt  to  folid  ground. 


II. 

With  well-heap’d  logs  diffolve  the  cold. 

And  feed  the  genial  hearth  with  fires ; 
Produce  the  wine,  that  makes  us  bold. 

And  fprightly  wit  and  love  infpires  :  10 

For  what  hereafter  thall  betide, 

God,  if  ’tis  worth  his  care^  provide. 
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III. 

Let  him  alone,  with  what  he  made, 

To  tofs  and  turn  the  world  below ; 

At  his  command  the  ftorms  invade  ;  15 

The  winds  by  his  commiffion  blow; 

Till  with  a  nod  he  bids  "’em  ceafe, 

And  then  the  calm  returns,  and  all  is  peace. 

IV. 

To-morrow  and  her  works  defy, 

Lay  hold  upon  the  prefent  hour,  20 

And  fnatch  the  pleafures  paffing  by, 

To  put  them  out  of  fortune's  power : 

Nor  love,  nor  love's  delights  difdain  ; 

Whate'er  thou  get'ft  to-day,  is  gain. 

V. 

Secure  thofe  golden  early  joys,  25 

That  vouth  unfour'd  with  forrow  bears. 

Ere  withering  time  the  tafte  deftroys, 

With  ficknefs  and  unweildy  years. 

Tor  a£tive  fports,  for  pleafing  reft, 

This  is  the  time  to  be  pofteft ; 

The  belt  is  but  in  feafon  beft. 
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VI. 

The  appointed  hour  of  promis’d  blifs, 

The  pleating  whifper  in  the  dark, 

The  half  unwilling  willing  kifs, 

The  laugh  that  guides  thee  to  the  mark, 
When  the  kind  nymph  would  coynefs  feign, 
And  hides  but  to  be  found  again  ; 

Thefe,  thefe  are  joys,  the  gods  for  youth  or¬ 
dain. 
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I. 

DESCENDED  of  an  ancient  line, 

That  long  the  Tufcan  fceptre  fway’d, 
Make  hafte  to  meet  the  generous  wine, 
Whofe  piercing  is  for  thee  delay’d  : 

The  rofy  wreath  is  ready  made  ;  5 

And  artful  hands  prepare 
The  fragrant  Syrian  oil,  that  (hall  perfume  thy 
hair. 

II. 

When  the  wine  fparkles  from  afar. 

And  the  well-natur  d  friend  cries,  Come 
away ; 

Make  hafte,  and  leave  thy  bufinefs  and  thy 
care :  -  10 

No  mortal  intereft  can  be  worth  thy  ftay. 
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III. 

Leave  for  a  while  thy  coftly  country  feat ; 

And,  to  be  great  indeed,  forget 
The  naufeous  pleafures  of  the  great : 

Make  hafte  and  come  :  is 

Come,  and  forfake  thy  cloying  ftore ; 

Thy  turret  that  furveys,  from  high, 

The  fmoke,  and  wealth,  and  noife  of  Rome ; 

And  all  the  bufy  pageantry 
That  wife  men  fcorn,  and  fools  adore  :  20 

Come,  give  thy  foul  a  loofe,  and  tafte  the  plea¬ 
fures  of  the  poor. 

IY. 

Sometimes  ’tis  grateful  to  the  rich  to  try 
A  fhort  viciffitude,  and  fit  of  poverty  : 

A  favoury  dilh,  a  homely  treat, 

V/here  all  is  plain,  where  all  is  neat,  25 
Without  the  ftately  fpacious  room, 

The  Ferfian  carpet,  or  the  Tyrian  loom, 

Clear  up  the  cloudy  foreheads  of  the  great. 

V. 

The  fun  is  in  the  Lion  mounted  high  ; 

The  Syrian  ftar,  30 

Barks  from  afar, 

And  with  his  fultry  breath  infe6ts  the  fky  ; 
The  ground  below  is  parch’d,  the  heavens  above 
us  fry. 
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The  (hepherd  drives  his  fainting  flock 
Beneath  the  covert  of  a  rock,  35 

And  feeks  refreftiing  rivulets  nigh  : 

The  Sy Ivans  to  their  (hades  retire, 

Thofe  very  (hades  and  dreams  new  (hades  and 
dreams  require, 

And  want  a  cooling  breeze  of  wind  to  fan  the 
raging  fire. 

VI. 

Thou,  what  befits  the  new  Lord  Mayor,  40 
And  what  the  city  factions  dare. 

And  what  the  Gallic  arms  will  do, 

And  what  the  quiver-bearing  foe, 

Art  anxioufly  inquifitive  to  know  : 

But  God  has,  wifely,  hid  from  human  fight  45 
The  dark  decrees  of  future  fate, 

And  fown  their  feeds  in  depth  of  night; 

He  laughs  at  all  the  giddy  turns  of  (tate ; 
When  mortals  fearch  too  foon,  and  fear  too 
late. 

VII. 

Enjoy  the  prefent  fmiling  hour  ;  50 

And  put  it  out  of  fortune's  power: 

The  tide  of  bufinefs,  like  the  running  ftream, 

Is  fometimes  high,  and  fometimes  low, 

A  quiet  ebb,  or  a  tempeftuous  flow, 

And  always  in  extreme. 
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Now  with  a  noifelefs  gentle  courfe 
It  keeps  within  the  middle  bed  ; 

Anon  it  lifts  aloft  the  head, 

And  bears  down  all  before  it  with  impetuous 
force  ; 

>  And  trunks  of  trees  come  rolling  down,  60 
Sheep  and  their  folds  together  drown  : 
Both  houfe  and  homefted  into  feas  are  borne; 
And  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations  torn, 
And  woods,  made  thin  with  winds,  their  fcat- 
ter’d  honours  mourn, 

VIII, 

Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone,  65 
He,  who  can  call  to-day  his  own : 

He  who,  fecure  within,  can  fay, 
To-morrow  do  thy  word,  for  I  have  liv'd 
to-day. 

Be  fair,  or  foul,  or  rain,  or  ftiine, 

The  joys  I  have  poffefs’d,  in  fpite  of  fate,  are 
mine.  70 

Not  heaven  itfelf  upon  the  pafl  has  power; 
But  what  has  been,  has  been,  and  I  have  had 
my  hour, 

IX. 

Fortune,  that  with  malicious  joy, 

Does  man  her  (lave  opprefs, 

Proud  of  her  office  to  deftroy. 

Is  feldom  pleas’d  to  blefs : 
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Still  various,  and  unconftant  Hill, 

But  with  an  inclination  to  be  ill, 

Promotes,  degrades,  delights  in  ftrife, 
And  makes  a  lottery  of  life.  so 

1  can  enjoy  her  while  (he’s  kind  ; 

But  when  flie  dances  in  the  wind, 

And  (hakes  the  wings,  and  will  not  (tay, 

I  puff  the  proftitute  away  : 

The  little  or  the  much  (he  gave,  is  quietly  re- 
lign’d :  85 

Content  with  poverty,  my  foul  I  arm ; 

And  virtue,  though  in  rags,  will  keep  me 
warm. 

X. 

What  is’t  to  me. 

Who  never  fail  in  her  unfaithful  fea, 

If  (torms  arife,  and  clouds  grow  black  ;  90 
If  the  maft  fplit,  and  threaten  wreck  ? 

Then  let  the  greedy  merchant  fear 
For  his  ill-gotten  gain  ; 

And  pray  to  gods  that  will  not  hear, 

While  the  debating  winds  and  billows  bear  95 
H  is  wealth  into  the  main. 

For  me,  fecure  from  Fortune’s  blows, 
Secure  of  what  I  cannot  lofe, 

In  my  fmall  pinnace  I  can  fail, 
Contemning  all  the  bluftering  roar ;  100 
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And  running  with  a  merry  gale, 
With  friendly  ftars  my  fafety  feek, 
Within  fome  little  winding  creek  ; 
And  fee  the  ftorm  alhore. 
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How  happy  in  his  low  degree, 

How  rich  in  humble  poverty,  is  he, 

Who  leads  a  quiet  country  life ; 

Difcharg’d  of  bufinefs,  void  of  ftrife, 

And  from  the  griping  fcrivener  free  ! 

Thus,  ere  the  feeds  of  vice  were  fown, 
Liv’d  men  in  better  ages  born, 

Who  plow’d,  with  oxen  of  their  own, 

Their  fmall  paternal  field  of  corn. 

Nor  trumpets  fummon  him  to  war, 

Nor  drums  difturb  his  morning  fleep, 
Nor  knows  he  merchants’  gainful  care, 

Nor  fears  the  dangers  of  the  deep. 

The  clamours  of  contentious  law, 

And  court  and  ftate,  he  wifely  (huns, 
Nor  brib’d  with  hopes,  nor  dar’d  with  awe, 
To  fervile  falutations  runs ; 

But  either  to  the  clafping  vine 
Does  the  fupporting  poplar  wed. 

Or  with  his  pruning-hook  disjoin 
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Unbearing  branches  from  their  head, 

And  grafts  more  happy  in  their  dead  : 

Or,  climbing  to  a  hilly  fleep, 

He  views  his  herds  in  vales  afar, 

Or  fheers  bis  overburden’d  flieep,  25 

Or  mead  for  cooling  drink  prepares, 

Of  virgin  honey  in  the  jars. 

Or,  in  the  now  declining  year, 

W hen  bounteous  Autumn  rears  his  head, 

He  joys  to  pull  the  ripen’d  pear,  30 

And  cluftring  grapes  with  purple  fpread. 
The  faireft  of  his  fruit  he  ferves, 

Priapus,  thy  rewards : 

Svlvanus  too  his  part  deferves, 

Whofe  care  the  fences  guards.  35 

Sometimes  beneath  an  ancient  oak, 

Or  on  the  matted  grabs  he  lies  : 

No  god  of  Sleep  he  need  invoke; 

The  dream,  that  o’er  the  pebbles  flies, 

With  gentle  dumber  crowns  his  eyes.  40 
The  wind,  that  whiffles  through  the  Ip  rays, 
Maintains  the  confort  of  the  long; 

And  hidden  birds,  w’ith  native  lays, 

The  golden  deep  prolong. 

But  when  the  blad  of  winter  blows,  .45 

And  hoary  froft  inverts  the  year, 

Into  the  naked  woods  he  goes, 

And  feeks  the  tufky  boar  to  rear, 

With  well-mouth’d  hounds  and  pointed  fpear! 
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Or  fpreads  his  fubtle  nets  from  fight, 
With  twinkling  glafifes,  to  betray 
The  larks  that  in  the  melhes  light. 

Or  makes  the  fearful  hare  his  prey. 
Amidft  his  harmlefs  eafy  joys 

No  anxious  care  invades  his  health, 
Nor  love  his  peace  of  mind  deftroys. 

Nor  wicked  avarice  of  wealth. 

But  if  a  chafte  and  pleafing  wife, 

To  eafe  the  bufinefs  of  his  life, 

Divides  with  him  his  houfhold  care, 

Such  as  the  Sabine  matrons  were, 

Such  as  the  fwift  Apulian's  bride, 

Sun-burnt  and  fwarthy  though  ILe  be, 
Will  fire  for  winter  nights  provide, 

And  without  noife  will  overfee 
H  is  children  and  his  family; 

And  order  all  things  till  he  come, 

Sweaty  and  overlabour’d,  home; 

If  fiie  in  pens  his  flocks  will  fold, 

And  then  produce  her  dairy  llore, 

W  ith  wine  to  drive  away  the  cold, 

And  unbought  dainties  of  the  poor  ; 
Not  oyfters  of  the  Lucrine  lake 
My  fober  appetite  would  wilh, 

Nor  turbot,  or  the  foreign  fifii 
That  rolling  tempefts  overtake. 

And  hither  waft  the  coftly  difli. 
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Not  heathpout,  or  the  rarer  bird, 

Which  Phafis  or  Ionia  yields, 

More  pleating  morfels  would  afford  so 

Than  the  fat  olives  of  my  fields  ; 

Than  {hards  or  mallbws  for  the  pot, 

That  keep  the  loofen’d  body  found, 

Or  than  the  lamb,  that  falls  by  lot 

To  the  juff  guardian  of  my  ground.  85 

Amid  ft  thele  feafts  of  happy  fwains, 

The  jolly  ftiepherd  fmiles  to  fee 
His  flock  returning  from  the  plains; 

The  farmer  is  as  pleas’d  as  he, 

To  view  his  oxen  fweating  fmoke,  90 

Bear  on  their  necks  the  loofen’d  yoke  : 

To  look  upon  his  menial  crew, 

That  fit  around  his  chearful  hearth, 

And  bodies  fpent  in  toil  renew 

With  wholefome  food  and  country  mirth.  9s 
This  Morecraft  faid  within  himfelf, 

Befolv’d  to  leave  the  wicked  town  : 

And  live  retir’d  upon  his  own. 

He  call’d  his  money  in ; 

But  the  prevailing  love  of  pelf,  io» 

Soon  fplit  him  on  the  former  flielf, 

He  put  it  out  again. 
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